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INTRODUCTION 


I N December 1843 Henry RawUmon arrived m Baghdad 10 take 
up the post of British R^ident; noWj a hundred years later, Mr^ 
Seton Lloyd’s book aptly celebrates an G%"ent Tvhich was to mark 
an epcjch in the long story of the cultural relations between Great 
Britain and Iraq* Rawlinson was by no means the first English- 
maiij or even the first Englishman holding an official position in the 
country, to interest himself in the monuments of its glorious pasL 
Rich, a former Resident^ who died twenty years before Rawlimon^s 
arriyalj laid tite foundations of serious antiquarian research iliere' 
travellers like Buckingham, Ker Poiter and Boillie-Fraser, Cap tain 
Mignan of the Residency Escort and Ainsworth of the Chesney 
Expedi don, had contributed to as much knowledge of Mesopotamian 
remains as could he won from surface ohservation unaided by exc^i- 
vation or by literary evidence. But Rawlinson supplied the key to 
the inscriptions, gi ving historical value to w^hat had been at best the 
subject-inatter of tancLfuI speculation (even Layaird in his early days 
could describe tablets as 'bits of pottery decorated in an luiusiial 
manner') and his work made possible that era of active exploration 
in which Layard's name will ever stand supreme* 

Most of the early travellers and excav^ators have left us their own 
records, written in ilie engaging full-blooded prose of thetr time 
and illustrated by cuts in which die ardst-engraver^s conventions 
cannot whoDy suppress the sometimes crude liveliness of the 
amateur’s sketch* These originals Mr. Seton Lloyd quotes freely 
and at length, and, familiar though some of them are, he was wdl 
advised to do so, since it would be difficult to improve on their 
accoimis and the ipmsima v^r 6 a best recall the writers' personality; 
the value of his own book lies in die ftet that it reduces those dis¬ 
connected and discursive volumes to an ordered narrative which 
shews die development of scholarship, the gradual building-up of 
the scientific study of Mesopotamia’s past. 

It is indeed gratifying to realize, as t^&ngFoumlaihjij in the Dust 
we cannot fail lo do, how very large a part in that development was 
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played by die scholars of diis countiy. It is true th^t Rawlinson's 
great oontribution to Itno wledge^ the interpretation of the ctindform 
script^ Iiad b^ anticipated hy Grotefen^ a German, thirty years 
earlier; but Gtotefend*^s discovery was sdJl-bom, suppressed by the 
ignorant jealousy of bis German colleagues, and RnwHnson knew 
nothing of bis predecessor's method when, working on the same 
material, he produced independently the same results. It is true too 
that a Frenchman, Paul Emile Botta, Consular Agent at Mosul, was 
the first to conduct in 184^ the acmal exca^varion of a Mesopotamian 
dty-mcrund; but it was Rich's Memoirs dm had aroused the interest 
of the French Asiatic Society responsible for Botia's appointment 
and that led him to select Tel Nebi Yunus and Kuyunjik as bis first 
sires, Layard himself only started work at Nimrtid three years later, 
but lus discoveries there were no less sensational than those of Botta 
at Khorsabad, and when in i B49 be unearthed at Kujmjik Senna¬ 
cherib’s palace with its reliefs of die siege of Lachjsh and the vast 
royal Ithrary with its State ardiives and religious texts which included 
the legends of the Creation and the Flood, then the field atcliae- 
ologist had indeed come into his own; during the next thirty yeaj^i 
both France and England carried on the work of exca^'adon and on 
ibe English side Lofdis and Taylor, George Smith and Rassam in^ 
creased the debt w^hich Iraq owes to this enunny- for the re¬ 
discovery of its past and kept alive the Interest of the public in this 
new branch of knowledge^ 

Layardj faced with the cost of excavarion on a large scale, had 
secured the financial hacking of the British Museum; a new prec^ent 
was set when in 1873 Daily Tekgrapkj On the strength of George 
Smith's publicadon of the Creation and Flood legends, raised a fiind 
for further excavation at Kuyunjik; but just when the future of 
Mesopotamian archaeology seemed best assured there was, so for as 
this country W'as concerned, a curious gap in field w^ork* After iSSa 
the British Museum ceased for many years to sponsor any Meso¬ 
potamian excavations (Budge*s forays can scaredy count as such) 
and private patronage came to an abrupt end. The Trustees may 
have felt that their collection of sculptures and reliefs liad reached 
saturation-pointy public interest perhaps waned as the romantic 
novelty oflayard^s tings gave place to the pedestrian publications 
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of scientific research; hut whatever imy have been the reason, no 
more expedi doits took die fields Interest was of course noi deadj but 
only dormant* Lt Bath in 1927 I met a dear old lady, then over 
eighty year^ old, w^ho remarked on the great changes that my work 
must have made at Ur and when asked what she knew about Ur 
answered gendy that she had camped for three nights on the top 
of the liggur&t^ It was m tfie early So^s that Miss Tanner, accom¬ 
panied only by a Syrian Chiistiaii dragoman, had wandered through 
all Iraq and southern Iran, visiting the ancient sites and enjoying 
the hospitality of tire harems of die desert sheiklis which slie had 
assured for herself by starting out from borne armed—this prim 
Victorian lady—wndi scores of sets of 'make-up' provided by Mr* 
William Wbiteley's beauty-parlour. Public interest, Tvhich Is gener¬ 
ally the condition and must be finally the justification of field work, 
WTis still alive and only waiting to be rousecL But the pause in 
exca^^tioTLs conducted by British archaeologists w'as actually an 
advantage to science* It gave to students a chance of digesting the 
vast bulk of material brought to the British Museum, and it meant 
that when dig^g did start again it would be on lines undreamt-of 
at a time when scientific method did not eidst and tlie excavatorV 
avowed ob|ect was the acquisition of'show pieces’ for the museums 
at borne. Mr, Seton Lloyd very rightly champions die early excava¬ 
tors against unfair criticism of their methods and aims; to condemn 
Layard for not using the teclmique of to-day is as ridiculous as 10 
make light of Alexander the Great's generalslfip on the grounds that 
he did not employ the atom bomb* If Rawlb^on and Layard bad 
not demonstrated the value of what could be recovered from the 
city mounds of the Iraq diere might have been no story of Meso¬ 
potamian ejecavadon to write* As it was, the export to Europe of 
the treasures of Nimrild, of Khorsabad and Kuyunjik—treiEures on 
which neither Turk nor Arab at that time set any store—restored 
that n^lected province of the Ottoman Empire to its proper place 
in world history; it set a new task for science and it made possible 
the present-day accumuIauDn of knowledge wbidt finds its richest 
illustration in the Baghdad Museum. It w-as the gradual recognition 
of w'hat the early workers with their lack of method roiss^ that 
forced a later generation to adopt the archaeological technique 
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elaboratai in other fields; the head of an up-to-date and fully equip¬ 
ped expedition woiiing on a Mesopotamian site m 1946 may feel 
inclined to bewail the havoc wrought there by his predecessors a 
century ago; but he should rem em ber that but for those rude fore- 
fotfiers labouring under conditions which made work well-nigh 
impossible he himself wxnld not be in the field* 

On the text ^Let us now praise femous mcn^ Air* Seton Lloyd 1 ^ 
written a book which rightly celebrate what, working according to 
their lights, the early excavators did for science, and it is by no 
accident and no unfair emphasis tliat he stresses the part Great 
Britab has played in giving to a nation politically young the historic 
consciousness which is the surest foundation of sane nationalisiiL A 
new phase in the development of Mesopotamian archaeology beg^ 
when Gertrude BeU created an Antiquity Service for liaq and 
enacted the principle that foreign missions licensed to escayato in 
the country should hand over halfofwhat they found to thecountrys 
Government; thereby she laid the foundations of the great National 
Museum of Baghdad- Now Iraq has taken upon i ts own shoulders 
tlie mantle of Rawlinson and I^yard; the latest discoveries, canying 
back the history of Sum^ to its opening chapter when nomads from 
the northern hills first settled in the grass-lands of die Tij^s valley, 
have been made by Iraqi archaeologists 'whose standard of com¬ 
petence can be considered equal to that of most Western expedi'- 
tions** In these achievemenis of the Iraq Department of Antiquities 
we in England may justly fed a pride, and we can whole-heartedly 
congratulate the book's author vrho, as Technical Adviser to the 
Department, sdll continues the tradition of British initiarive and 
interesL 

Leonard Woolley 

October 1^46 


AUTHOR’S PREFACE 


T he subject of this book was suggested to me early in 1945 
by the approaching centenary coimecced with tlie inauguia- 
tion of Sir Henry Layard's excavations in Assyria, The oc¬ 
casion seemed a suitable one for auempting to knit together the lives 
and work of the great pioneer Assyriologists into a single narrative, 
which could aiterwards be extended to cover the work of their marc 
recent successors, and so ptesent the whole of Mesopotamian re¬ 
search as a single epic. Actually it was late in the autumn of 1845 
tliat Layard's first trenches were cut b the mound at NimdJd, and 
on 8 November 1945 The Times drew attention to die occasion in 
a long article. By that dme my own story, which was be ginnin g to 
take shape, had fixed the date in my mind, and, accompanied by 
some of my Iraqi coUcagues, T celebrated die centenary by revisitbg 
the site. 

Little has happened m our own generadon to change the appearance 
of the Assyrian mounds. Approaching Nimriid on this occasion 
our salilgb coursed a hare, exactly as Layard’s had done a hundred 
years before, and some partridges rose from the most recent excava¬ 
tions—slit-trenches dug by the Tenth Army during the scramble to 
defend the oilfields early b 194^. The site is still visibly honey¬ 
combed by die turmels and cuttings of the early British excavators, 
and the comers of iinsculptured slabs projecung &om them are 
all that remains to remind one of the art treasures which went 
from here to the museums of Europe and America, Just how great 
was the contribution which they made to the clucjdarion of Assyrian 
history may be judged from the early chapters of this book. The 
very considerahle possibilities of further finds in the untouched lower 
strata, both here and at Nineveh itself, are a matter of most interest¬ 
ing speculation. 

As is so often the case in books dealing with the Middle East, a 
word of apology is due in connexion with the spelling of Arabic 
words. Some attempt has been made to obtain consistency of trans¬ 
literation, except in cases where any amendment of conventional 
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spelling? would appear grotesque C^*g., MaiirzA, KAaSJkAj Tal 
A single accent has l>een used only where it is necessary 
to surest the correct pronundadon. It has not, of Cfonrse, been 
possible to avoid a wide vanery of idtosyncracies in passage quoted 
from other authors. 

An acknowledgment is due to Miss Constance Alexander, to 
whose charming book, Baghdad m Bygone my chapters deal¬ 
ing with the Riches necessarily owe a good deal Quotations from 
the Riches* own writings are, however, made direcdy from their 
own original publications. 

Seton Lloyd 

MOUDAD^ Spring 1947 
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Chapter 

THESE CAME EAST 

I T is a curious fact thatj owing to the almost itnivmal igtiorance 
of Arabic literature in the West during their rime, our ancestor's 
knowledge of the geography of Mesopotamia and Wratem Asia 
generally was derived largely from the accounis of various European 
travellers. The writings, and for that matter the names, of tile 
medieval Arab geographers were familiar only to a small miiiority 
of scholars, mostly SpanislL An English merchant, cherefpre, like 
John Eldred, who travelled to Baghdad in Queen Eltzabeth^s reign, 
had httle reason to know any more about the country in advance 
than, for instance, Xenophon did when he passed througlj the Baby¬ 
lonian Gates two thousand years earlier, whereas a culrivated 
Frenchman like L'AbW de Beauchamp, who became the Pope's 
Vicar-General in Babylonia in 178a, would at least have had Eldred's 
experience and that of a dozen or more like him to draw upon. He 
would certainly have had access to the accounts in Latin by the two 
famous rabbis, Benjamin of Tudela and Fetliahiah of Harisbon, of 
their visits to Jewish communities in the East in the twelfth cenniryi. 
He would have read the travels of the German physician, Leonh^ 
Rauwolff, a contemporary of Eldied^s, and those of his own three 
great compatriots, Tavernier, Jean Otter, and D^AnviDe, while he 
could benefit from the works of earlier clerics such as the attractively 
named Vincenzo Maria di S, Caterina di Sienna, procurator-general 
of the Carmelite monks, and Emmanuel de St-AIbert,tbe Dominican. 

Historically, one may suppose that, for an Englishman of that 
time, by far the most prolific source of informadon would be Gibbon^s 
great work, which appeared between 1776 and 17S8, but his know-^ 
ledge of Babylon and Nineveh and of pre-classical Mesopotamia 
generally would largely be drawn from the Bible, and rcaHries would 
be confused with such semi-frbulaus names as Nimrod, Sardana- 
pall us, and Semiraniis, as indeed they were in Gibbon's own mind. 
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Yet here 3gain a scholar would be in no lack of stimulating matedal 
lor thouglit among the writings of earlier European tiavelleis, since 
scarcdjr one of those who reached Mesopotamia seems to have 
^mamed unconsdotis of his proximity to the traditional sites of 
b^ylon and Nineveh or to have refrained from adding liis quota 
of comment and speculation on their authenridtv. 

An ^zabethan raerchan^ to be sure, such as Eidred (concerning 
whom it is interesting to remember that iie saUed from London to 
TnpoH CT raute for Aleppo in a ship caUed the J%er-^rhaps the 
same whose master h mentioned by the witches in MadetA) could 
bemused some ignorance in the matter. And he in fact referred 
to Baghdad, which he visited on several occasions, as ‘New Babylon’ 
wd confused tlie ‘Olde Gty' of that name with ‘Anar Quf; wliich 
he c^ed ‘tlie tower of Babel—almost as high as the stone work of 
Faules staple in London'. Yet there can be little doubt that the 
tegendi whjcli had accumuJated around the great mounds north of 
HiBah were strong and plentiful After all, the fiimous ‘fortified 
province had only begun to lose its importance at tlte death of 
Alexander the Great, and did not M completely into ruin until the 
first century ajj., long after his successor had moved the capital 
to Seleuda on the Tigris, As late as tile tenth century the Arab 
writer Ibn Hauqal speaks of it as ‘a small village", yei hfaico Polo 
passed the mounds without comment. 

The l^iliau noblematij Pietro della Vallcj was perhaps the first 
to take at all an intelligent interest in the real site of Babylon. In 
the early seventeenth century he vasited the Hillah mound and an¬ 
other similar Iiill ‘distant two leagues' from the first, which was 
evidently Bus Nimrod, obsert'ing that one was in ‘Mesopotamia’ 
but the other in ‘Arahial He also took away with him ‘some squxire 
bricks on wliich were writing in certain unknown characters’ and 
these, together with copies of inscriptions which he had made at 
Persepolis, were some of the first examples of cuneiform to reach 
Europe. Yet de Beauchamp was the first to make a proper examina¬ 
tion of the trendies dug by the builders of HilJah in search of Baby¬ 
lonian bricks, and to examine the stories current among tliem of 
carv^ 'idols' and sculptured pictures, which seemed to him 
convincing enough. 


These came east 

The site of Niiievdi fared in much \ht same wiay- The mounds 
across the river from ^fosul were visited and commented on by 
almost all the e^ly European travellers, and here, as at Babylon, few 
could resist the quotarion of some Biblical prophecy of the city's 
destruction and desolation. Rabbi Bmjamin observes in addioou; 
"Nineveh lies now in utter ruins, but numerous tillages and small 
to^Tis occupy its former space/^ Rauwolff confirms tltis, when in 
1575 he ™tes, presumably of die Nebi Yunus mounds It was 
entirely honeycombed, being inhabited by poor people, whom I 
often saw crawling out and in In brge numbers like ants in dieir 
lieap> A few years later Sir Andiony Shirley also refers to Mosul 
itself (a city w'hich, as it wiil presently be seen, has a± various dmes 
been the subject of some passages of disparagement which rank very 
high in the history of "hate literature^) and calls it, in comparison to 
Nineveh, *a small thing, rather to be a wituesse of the other^s mighti- 
nesse and God*^s f udgemenL, Vhan of any fashion of magnificenoe in 
itseltV- So tliese and almost all other early visitors seemed satisfied 
with the idenrificarion of the site with Jonali^s "dty of tlute days 
)Ouniey\^ And in feet it always seems a little strange that there 
should have been any doubt about jt, when, &om the summit of the 
massive palace-mound, one views the dear rectangle of city walls 
(^with four aides, bur not equall or square*, as della VaUe remarked). 

So tlieeitd of the eigh teenih century is readied with Mesopotamians 
great heritage of antiquities still safely bosomed in her m ounds, and 
tlieir liistory only the subject of conventional c uriosity among Euro¬ 
peans. Yet there were great changes ahead and in England, even 
before the new century ame in, tlie first symptom sho’wed itself of 
a more tlian casual interest in die tales recently authenticated by 
scholars like de Beauchamp. It was in fact an important turning- 
point when die East India Company ordered their Resident in 
Basrali to obtain specimens of the ins erth ed bricks whidi die Abbe 
had seen at Babylon and to send them, carefully packed, to London^ 
A little later there arrived in England a small case of antiquities, 
wliich for the moment represented all the known remains of Babylon 

^ Idnerarium Biniamint Tinitknm, Antwerp i p* f 8* 

*cf. a Hansladon in A CeUariim of Cvtious Fqyogts undf TVirwir, il vols., 
by John Ray, LoucIdd 1^3, p- J04. 

“ Jonah ill. 3* 
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and Assyria* Tliey were the foreninneis of the many hundreds of 
tons of antiquities which were to reach Europe during the follo wing 
csentury. 

It must be remembered that in the meanwhile Persia had also 
recently proved to be a fertile source of ctmeiform inscriptions. In 
addition to cylinder seals and other small inscribed objects^ the im¬ 
posing mins of Persepolis with its inscripdons and sctJpture had 
begun to attract mudi attention, and the whole of the material 
derived from it tiad already been inteUigently reviewed by the 
Danish scholar Karsten Niebuhr. So in Denmark, as web asinFrance 
and Germany, scholars W‘ere already making a determined effort tn 
find some formula for the deciphermoit of the wedge-shaped 
characters. 

All these facts have a particular collective significance in relation 
to what followed, for it was with this background that Great Britain 
in the early years of the nineteenth century jfirst established dii:ect 
poliriral relations with the Ottoman provinces constituting a unit 
known as Turkish Arabia* The first step towards this end had l^eii 
taken in 1783, when the East India Company appointed a permanent 
non-Bridsh Agent in Baghdad- In 1798 his place was taken by a 
Bridsh Resident, who in 1802 received consular powers* Finally 
in 1910 Baghdad became the Political Agency in Turkish Ambia* 
Thus was initialed a most lemarkable teladonship between a Wes¬ 
tern power on the one hand and on the other an Asiatic country, 
the survival of whose identity ^ such resulted only from its traditional 
character and the inability of its conquerors to eradicate it. In the 
years which followed, this relationship was made all the more 
remarkable by the character of the individual Britishers who were 
successively called upon to uphold it, and by the cultural orientation 
of tijeir special interest in the country* Naturally tlie primary motive 
in the establishment of the Residency was a polirical one, connected 
with the interests of the Company and some exigencies of the 
Napoleonic War. Yet it is only necessary to recollect the nam^ of 
sudi early Residents as Rich and Rawlinson m order to gauge the 
extent of their preoccupation with non-poHtical matters* Also, 
grouped around these central figures in the Baghdad Residency w'ere 
other Britishers whom a variety of motives had brought to Meso- 
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potamia. Scholar-exploiws such as Buckingham and Kcr Porter 
converged upon Rich's hospitable establishment, as Robert Mignan 
and Baillie-Fiaser did upon that of his successor, Chesnejr’s°Eu- 
phrates Expedition hranght Ainsworth and others; Loftus was 
attached to a boundary commission, while Uj'ard, perhaps the 
greatest of them all, was prompted to exploration only by his own 
youthful initiative. Yet whatever the motive which originally 
brought them to the country, they one and all remained apdvnted 
by the increasing fascination of its antiquities, and thdr purpose&l 
application to archaeology made Assyriology a science. 

It is hardly necessary to say that the names of all these Englishmen 
appear on the ri de pages of memoiis and accounts of their w ork and 
travels, in each of which, through the familiar hut surprisingly 
adaptable idiom of nineteendi-ccntiiiy English, there appears a fairly 
rhsrinct picture of an individual with recognizable personality and 
charact^stics. Furthermore, after their combined study and careful 
comparison one inevitably ^comes aware of an elusive common 
denominator. It mi^t at first naturally be assumed tliac this corres¬ 
ponded to some facet of national character or predilection, but later 
it ^mes equally possible to associate it with the particular and 
universal preoccupation of the whole group. Lmcoln spoke of the 
Aniencan nation as 'dedicated to a proposition’. It is a phrase w'hich 
cotdd suitably be used of tliese pioneer archaeologists. Their 
proposirion’ was of course the eluddation of Mesopotamian history, 
Neverrheless, in search of any further light which may be thrown 
on the character and circumstances of thdr work, it may be interest¬ 
ing here to examine some fectots in the early lives of these individuals, 
which predisposed them towards thdr particular career. For tliis 
purpose we should perhaos give precedence to Claudius James Rich 
whose appointment to die Baghdad Residency in iBoH initiated our 
period of serious andquarian research, and whose endowment of 
^ent, charm, and linguistic ability created so high a precedent for 
lunire representatives of Great Britain in Iraq. 

^coring to his biographer,^ Rich was the natural son of a certain 
Coland James Cockhum, hut little is known about his childhood, 
except that lie spent a great part of it in Bristol He was bom m 
Comdance AJcxandcFj Baghdad l/t Eygimt London 

^ r 
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Ji7&6j so this would he tlie Brisiol of Caroline Fox's parent?J,* a 
port of departure for pEissenger ships, where cultured Emilies of 
Quaker merchaate lent distinction to local sodety by their lavish 
entertamment of notahle travellers- It is in feet in his relationship 
with the Quaker, Charles Fox, that we have the first tangible picture 
of young Claudius Rich, who at an early age was taken to see his 
library of Arabic and Persian works. At school Claudius had already 
shown the first signs of an almost uncanny talent for languages, and 
was at once fascinated by the smooth and decorative oriental script 
whicdi he now saw for the first time. Fox, who was a considerablfi 
orientalist, took pleasure in his enthusiasm and, when the suggestion 
of tuition was made, willingly accepted so eager a pupil. In this way 
during the fohowiiig years, ui addition to the classics wliich he had 
leami at sdiool and ^several modem languages' which he Itad studied 
in his spare ttme^ he acquired more than the elements of Turkish, 
Persian, and Arabic, Simultaneously, firom a local school teacher to 
whom he refers as ^my mathematical master*, he learnt Hebrew, Syriac, 
and a Httle Chin^. Such prodigies ofintelUgenceuauiraliy tax one's 
credulity and are in fact often Eable to exaggeration. Yet, in partial 
estenuation of the bio^pber*s claim, there is a charming episode a 
little later when young Claudius, walking on the downs above the 
dty, encounters a gentleman who proves to be a shipwrecked Turkp 
and finds himself for tlte first dme conversing fluently in a tongue 
which till now had been only grammar and exercises- In Rich's case 
one may suppose diat an interest in the East a natural corollary 
to his knowledge of oriental languages. In any case at tile age of 
Beventeen he applied for and was granted a military cadetship in tlie 
East India Company. On presenting himself for enlistment, this was 
changed to an appointment more suitable to his peculiar talents, 
which appear from a passage in a contemporary number of TAc 
Thntfs to have created something of a sensation* It reads; ^Ic 
accidentally disco\'ered by a Director that the yonng cadet was a 
perfect self-taught master of the Arabic^ Persian and other Oriental 
languages, the truth of which was testified by the Company's 
LtbrariaQ, Mr* Wilkins. Tfiis extraordinary circumstance . * . pro¬ 
cured from the Directors at large a Bombay writership, which they 
^ Wilson Harris, CamliFu Fbix, London 1^44- 
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iinmedLitely presented to the Htenuy wonder!’ But for die moment 
tJiere "Bras no vacancy in Bombay, so Ricii found himself temporarily 
appointed secretary to the British Consul-General for die Medi¬ 
terranean, whose headquarters were in Cairo, at a salary of ^{^400 a 
year. 

By a curious coincidence, some years after Rich's departure for 
the East, the cultured socie^ of Bristol again provided a stimulating 
background for an impressionable boy, destined to become one of 
the greatest orientalists of his time. Tliis was Henry Crcswicke 
Rawlinson, who was bom in OifordaUire in iSio, hut came to 
Bristol at an early age to recover from an eye disease under the care 
of his uncle, an eminent local surgeon. A detailed account of his 
life^ was written by his brother. Canon George Rawlinson, the lus- 
torian and author of the Fivi Great Oriental Monarchies, who men¬ 
tions that his aunt was a prominent figure in the Bristol literary world 
at the time, and hsts the names of distinguished vTi ters, including 
Hannah More, wltli whom he would have been continually in con¬ 
tact in her house. After the Bristol period, which lasted until iSii, 
Hcmy Rawlinson s education ran on more conventional lines than 
Rich s. He was sent to a small school in Somerset and afterwards 
wth a sdiobrslilp to Ealing, where he concentrated on classics. Yet 
its end was the sarae^—a cadetship in the East India Company 
arranged for him in this case by an elderly rebtive in the Civil Ser¬ 
vice. Rawlinson tltercfore also quitted England for the East at tlie 
age of Seventeen, hut, unlike Rich, he had absolutely no knowledge 
of any Eastern language and was as ignorant as the average schoolboy 
of that time on the subject of Oriental history, 

A passage m India at the be^nning of the last century meant 
four months on board ship, and it was during this voyage that 
Rawlinson made an important contact. Amongst his fellow-passen¬ 
gers was the Governor of Bombay, Sir John hlalcolm, a soldier, 
diplomat, and Oriental schobr of considerable distinction, and also 
appai^tly an indefarig^le raconteur. As Lord Roberts suggjsts 
in an Introduction to Rawlinson's biography: 'It w'as, without doubt, 
an enormous advantage to the lad of sev^entcen to be so closely 
associated with the "Historian of Persia", whose tales of his battles 
‘ A Alemohr ofAlajor-G tniral Sir Hnay Creswkhe Rtswibaon, Londo n 1 
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with the Mahrattas, and his experiences amoagi&r the Persians, prob¬ 
ably fired Rawlinson’s youthful io^a^nadon, and gave that bent to 
his tastes which resulted in his subsequent choice of a career," In 
feet on arrival in India he entered so ’whole-heartedly into the con¬ 
ventional life of a young subaltern tliat, during the years which 
followed, his youthful imaginatiDn might well haev^e become less 
conspicuous. Already horses had played a large part Ln his life at 
his home in 0 )(fordshire and his pride in bis fether^s Derby wjnneri 
bsted throughout bis life., So in tBja we find Lieuten^t Rawlinson 
■with his regiment, the First Grenadiers, posted in Poona, offering 
"to compete with any rival for a stake of in running. Jumping, 
quoits, racquets, billiards, pigeon-shoodng, pig-siicking, steeple¬ 
chasing, chess and games of skill at cards^ and actually w'jnning an 
equally large w’ager hy riding with a periodical change of horses 
from Poona to Panwell, a distance of seventy-two miles in under 
four honrs» Writing of this period afterwards, lie himself says! T 
had excellent health, was in the hey-day of youth, had tremendous 
spirits, was distinguished in all athletic amusements . . . and had 
tile whole world before All this being so, it is more tban re¬ 
markable that he found much time for bookwork, that he in fact 
gained two interpieterships to his regiment in Indian languages and 
W 3 S able to apply liimsclf vigorously to the study of Persian. Yet 
it as much due to this as to his friendship with the Hon* G. 
Upton (who "^imde interest for him’ with his father, Lord Clare) 
that he eventually in 1835 found himself sent to Persia with a small 
body of officers of the Indian Army deputed to reorganisee and 
discipline the Shah^s troops, so as to restore them to that state of 
efficiency to which they had formerly attained under the supervision 
of Bridsh Officers*. This corresponded to the real beginning of 
Rawlinson^s cireer. Twelve years after Claudius James Rich*s death 
of mortus in Shiraz, he was to take up the threads of epi- 

graphic research, and for a time even to succeed to Rich’s official 
position in Baghdad. 

Rawlitison’s later work in Mesopotamia was so bound up 
the prodigious accomplish ments in this field of Austen Henry 
Layard, that it is he whose early years next merit attention. Laj^d 

^ Cffranatian, iS^s. 
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was bom in Paris m 1817; but his travels in the East did not begin 
until he was twenty-two years old, by w^bieh rime Rawlinson had 
been ’working in Persia for six years. Liyard himself wrote the story 
of his earber explorarions^ many years afterwards when much of bis 
life-work already accomplished, and, as a concession to the 
curiorit}' of his triads, included some paragraphs about the ctrciun- 
stances of his early life and the impulses which directed him to’^vards 
his subsequent career. His boyhood differed eonsiderahly from those 
we have already examined in tliat his fathers health, which required 
contmual changes of climate, resulted in most of Ids time being spent 
in S’witzerland and Italy. In Italy parrioujarly, to use his own words, 
he ^acquired a taste for the fine aits, and as much knowledge of them 
as a child could obtain who constantly in the society of artists 
and coiinoisseurs\ The results of this cosmopolitan and probably 
somewdiat desultory education became apparent when, at the age 
of sixteen, he was sent hack to London to study hwi for after spend¬ 
ing six years in a solicitor's office and the cliamhers of an ‘eminent 
conveyancer*/ he 'determined for various reasons to leave England 
and to seek a career els;ewhe^e^ A ^ance at the coloured engraving 
of a young man in Bakhtiyari costume which forms a frontispiece to 
the Early j 4 dy€nturcs is alone sufficient to suggest that the ^v^ous 
reasons* were adequatjc ones. 

It is ev^ident that long before this Layard^s interest Iiad begun to 
turn towards the East He describes how, as a boy, lie used to pore 
over the j^raiion NigAts and had read every available bo ok of oriental 
travels. In this connexion he mentions both Riches memoirs on 
Babylon and the writings of Raw-lLnson^s shipboard acquaintance, 
Malcolm* He also refers specifically to a p^p^r on Susiaita in the 
Jour/ml of lAe Geographliral Socid^ by Rawlinson himself and the 
stories which he liad heard of ruins and rock^cut tnscriptiotis in the 
Baklitiyari highlands. His interest in these matters appears to have 
become almost an obsession when in 1S3P an opportunity for a 
journey to the East presented Itself in the form of an offer from a 
relative in Ceylon to find him employment there* From the same 
source be received an introductioti to another young man of some- 

^ in Pifsia^ Ssueiana tinJ Loudon i Sflj. 

* A certain Mr. Twopetitiy. 
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what more than his own age, called Milford, to whotn a similar offer 
had been made. Together they planned an overland route to Ceylon^ 
which even to-day would be considered enterprising and to most 
people of that time would have seemed preposterous. Central 
Europe^ Dalmatia^ Montenegro^ Albania and Bulgaria to Constanti¬ 
nople was the first siage^ and thence across Asia Minor, Syria, 
Palestine and the Mesopotamian Desert to Baghdad. ‘From Bagh- 
dad,^ he says, *we believed that ’We should be able to reach India 
through Persia and Afghanistan, and ultimately Colombo* * , / 
Surprisingly enough the two young men were in no sense dissuaded 
&om their project by the various experts whom they were able to 
consult in London. In particular Sir John MacNeill^ a British diplo¬ 
mat recently returned from the Court of the Shah, felt that the jour¬ 
ney across Central Asia might have some geographical value for 
official purposes^ He also gave Layard some excellent advice on liis 
manner of traYelling, *You must,' he saldj 'either travel as important 
personages, with a retinue of servants and an adequate ^cori, or 
alone^ as poor men, wiih no tiling to excite the cupidity of tile people 
amongst whom you wiU ha^ve to mix.* The meagre total of Layard 
and Mitford's combined means left little doiibi as to which course 
m adopt. Layard liaving prepared himself for the journey by 
acquiring some knowledge of Arabic and Persian, Jeaming tbe ele¬ 
ments of navigation from a retired sea-captain and of medicine from 
a doctor friend in London University, they left England on 8 July 
1839. 

Of the three principal figures who have now presitented themselves^ 
only Rich with his gift of tongues was especially equipped in advance 
for [he career which he eventually chose. The remainder were Im¬ 
pelled by a normally adventurous spirit and attracted to die East 
by its quality of romance and mystery — a mystery, be ii said, which 
has to-day been so largely dissipated by increased accessibility as to 
need empliasiring. Six centuries had passed since the end of the last 
Crusade severed the connexion between Europe and the Arab 
Empire. After the final fall of Acre, in Gibboti^s words, ^a profound 
and melanclioly silence prevailed along the coast wltich had so long 

* Described by Milford many years Later in A Linid-Ma££k fivm EaglaAii 
ta C^ioKf Lundon 18S4. 
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re&oimded witli the World's Debate'* For the Westerner, Arabian 
Asia bad been shrouded ever since m this same siJence and remained 
so until rediscovered as a subject of 'debate* by the world of the 
Dineieenih century. 

For Claudius Rich, leaving England in 1S04, the immediate objec- 
rive was Cairo^ with Bombay looming remotely beyond—^just how 
remotely he did not at the time reali^* He was to meet bis chiefs 
Mr* Lock, in Malta^ and for this purpose obtained a berth on a supply 
ship carrying stores to Nelson*s fleet in the Mediterranean. Almost 
at once he met witli a major misfortune which, though entirely 
changing the character of his journey eastwards, also afforded him, 
as it turned out, an introduction to new flelds of study and experience, 
for wdiich be must afterwards have been continually grateful. Some 
miles off Barcelona die store-ship Nmtlussan caught fire and, having 
been run ashore on the Spanish coast, was completely burnt out- 
Rich, whom this disaster left with nothing but die clothes w'hjch he 
was wearing, was fortunately befriended by a Bristol merchant Uving 
in Barcelona and provided by him wnth the means of continuing his 
]S>uxney^ In this way he reached Italy, but was detained there for 
three mondis pending Lock's return &om a visit to Turkey, Many 
young men would have found in a stay of tliis length,an opportunity 
for some profitable occupation* Rich, settled in Naples, applied him¬ 
self passionately to the study of music and particularly of Italian 
opera. By die end of three months he had learnt to speak Italian 
fluently and given much study lo its history and literature. He had 
also added to his soda! accomplishments a profident performance 
both on the flute and the guitar* 

In Malta another set-back awaited him. He arrived diere hardy 
in time to be present at the death-bed of Lock, who had contracted 
a serious fever w^hile traveUing in the Tlain of Troy'. So the Com¬ 
pany suggested that he fill in the months before the arrival of a new 
Consul-General by visidng Constantmople in order to perfect his 
Turkish* His journey through tlie Aegean sounds a delightful one, 
since the small merchantman on which he was travelling stopped to 
trade at many of the larger islands. Rich would surely liave appre- 
dated the timeless world of the Greek archipelagOj w^hich a century 
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later fomed a background in T, E. Laivrence's mind for his brilliant 
transktion of the Odyssey, He must also have enjoyed a quaint 
encounter on the deck of a Turkish boat TPiih whose crew those of 
his Own Vessel wete fiateitiizmg. An iraposing-Iaofcttig Turk greeted 
him with 3 delighted ‘Effendim^ si[i hiiiDiim* and was immediately 
recognized as his chance acquaintance of the IMstol Downs, 

Onoe he had reached Turkey the Company seem to have been in 
no hurry for Rich to renim and take up his ofEctal dudes. There 
therefore follott'S a period of fifteen months during which he was 
able to wander most profitahly tlirough Asia Minor and adapt him¬ 
self to the pieculiar tempo of Turkish life. At Smyrna lie even studied 
for a time in an academy for young gentlemen and made many 
foioids. For the rest he travelled around Anatolia and as far south 
as Aleppo and Andoch on what his biographer surmises to have 
been some sort of confidendal mission. The period does eventually 
end with his recall to Cairo, ’where die new Consul-General, Colonel 
Missett, had now arrived. Sailing from Smyrna, Rich took the 
oppommity of visiting Cyprus on the ivay. 

^sett took an immediate liking to his new assistant and life in 
Cairo -was very pleasant. In Egypt the parvenu dynasty of somednie 
Georgian slaves known as the Mamluks w-ere still in the ascendency, 
and Rich enjoyed die society of these strange, flamboyant figures. 
He now acquired an interest in horses and is said to have attained a 
complete mastery of Arabic—a statement which one is forced to 
accept in the absence of any supporting tesrimony from an Arab 
contemporary. It is not that there is any reason to doubt Rich’s 
phenou^al ability to leam foreign languages, but as anyone of 
normal intelligence, who has conscientiously attempted to master this 
particular tongue in a limited time, will admit, it is not so much 
a form of speech as a complicated mental attitude. We may accord¬ 
ingly be excused a litde envious incnedulity. So often in die past 
one has heard of Western orientalists, both of the present and past 
generations, credited with a perfect ^owledge of Arabic, only to 
be disillusioned by the cridcism of dielr surviving Arab acquaint¬ 
ances or by the testimony of one’s own ears. It is perhaps a tribute 
to the subde complexity of the language diat the same cannot be 
said, for instance, of either Persian or Turkish. Be this as it may, 
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we may safely assume that Rich's theoretical knowledge of Arabic, 
which had delighted Fox and impressed the ‘Company s librarian' 
before he left England, had been so greatly strengthened in practice 
during his two years in the Near East that, when not dressed as a 
European, he would be mistaken (as, say, T. E. Lawrence usuallv 
was) for a member of some Arabic-speaking minoriiy. In feet, it 
is not impossible that this was one consideradon whi^ inHuenced 
his choice of a disguise w'hen he again set out on his travels. He 
was ordered at the end of i&itS to take up his original appointment 
in Bombay, and, of several possible routes to India, he chose the least 
direct one via Syria, Mesopotamia, and the Persian Gulf, perhaps 
widi the indirect purpose of revisiting acquaintances in Aleppo and 
elsewhere. He dressed as a Mamluk, and tlirough the exact know¬ 
ledge which he now had of the character and deportment which 
w'ould be expected of him in that role, he was received with distin¬ 
guished const deradou wherever he went. From Aleppo Ids route 
carried him across the Euphrates and through the foothilb of the 
Turkish mountains to Diarbekir and Mardin. His lirst approach to 
Mesopotamia and Baghdad must thus have been down the Tigris— 
prob^ly on one of the famous hlek rafts, an experience wludi will 
be referred to later as the spedal privil^e of so many early visitors 
and so few of our own generation. In Basrah he had his first contact 
mth the Company’s Resident, Mr. Manesty, to whom he took a 
violent dislike. Manesty W'as an older man with a dtffer pnt back¬ 
ground, and it is not difficult to imagine tltat a residents at the head 
of the Gulf, prolonged over several summers, when the shade 
temperature rises to 130 degrees, would have produced in him that 
peculiar cynicism which responds so unsympathetically to youthful 
enthustasm. However, it was for die moment a short encounter, for 
Rich at once found a I’essel sailing for India and he arrived in 
Bombay in September 1807. 

Befime leaving England a letter of introduction Iiad been written 
for Rich to Sir James Mackintosh, at that time Recorder of Bombay. 
Repressed in die rather pompous idiom of the period {‘If it is con¬ 
sistent with yoim views to honour him with your countenance^ he 
will not, I am cemin, give you any reason to repent of your 
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kindness and condescejision") thi^ letter had considerable reper¬ 
cussions. Rich, who had already been corresponding with Sir Jarnes^ 
went on his arrival in Bombay to stay at tile Mackintosh house* Sir 
James had six children by two successive marriages^ the eldest of 
whom was Mary, a ^rl of eighteen, and with her as well as her 
younger sister, Kidy, Rich now became extremely friendly. He later 
went to live with Sir James’s young secretary, Erskine, but both 
continued to spend much of their time with the family and to enjoy 
their company. Rich taught Mary draw'ing and painting, and litile 
poems on trivial subjects passed between them, Ridi signing himself 
with quairit nicknames such as "Orlando Furioso", Later in the year, 
wdien Mary’s father and stepmother returned from a short health 
muse. Rich asked for Mary’s hand* Almost simultaneously die 
Company decided that a permanent Resident with a knowledge of 
the customs and language of the Turks should be appoint^ to 
Baghdad and Rich, to his surprise and delight, received die 
appointment* 

Mackintosh’s reaction to both circumstances may best be fudged 
Irom a surviving Iciter^ to a friend w^hich is perhaps worth requoting 
in fuH. He says; 

You may recollect, perhaps, to have read in the newspapers in 1803, 
that Mr* Parr>', the present Chainnan, gave a writership here, to a young 
man of the name of Rich, merely on Mr. Wilkins’ report of his extra- 
ordinarTr' proficiency in Eastern languages, withoutintefest, and^ I believe, 
without evm personal kjiowledgei He came out as assistant to young 
Lock, who Vids appointed Consul at AleKafidria; and, since his death lias 
travelled over the greater part of Turkish Asia, in various dlrectiDns, w'idi 
the eye and pencil of an artist, and with the address and carriage of a 
traveller among barbarians* He acquired such a mastery over the lan¬ 
guage and manujOT of the East, that he personated a Georgian Turk for 
several weeks at Damascus, axqidst several thousand pilgrims, on their 
way to Mecm, completely unsuspected by the most vigitanc and fiercest 
Musstilman bigotry. He was recommended to me by my friend Robert 
Hull, and I had several letters from him. 1 invited him to my house; and 
at his arrival on this island, on the ist of September 1807, he came to us. 

^ Aorretfivtf of a In Iry hte Claudius RkA 

Esqalrt. Edited by his Widow. London 1836 (a voh.), Vol. I, p- 
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far 5\trpa^d our expectations^ and we soon considered liis wonderfttl 
DFiental attainments as the least pan of his meriL I found him a fair 
classical scholar, and capable of speaking and wiiting Erendi and Itatian 
like the best educated native; he joined every elegant accotnplishment and 
every manly exercise; and conibined with them spirit, pleasantry and 
feeling* His talents and attainments delighted me. , , , On my rctum 
[from Malabar], 1 found that he w-as desirous to become my son-in-law. 
He has no fortune, nor had he then even an appoimmeni; hut you wiH 
nOE doubt that 1 willingiy consented to his marriage with my eldest 
daugluer, in W'hom he had the sagadty to discover, and the virtue to 
v'alue, the plain sense^ modesty, purity and good nature, which wilt, I 
hope, make her a source of happiness to him during his life. 

Soon after, the most nr^nt necessities of the public called for aHesident 
at Baghdad. He alone w'as universally acknowledged lo be qualified for 
the station. He was appointed; having diiis twice before he was twenty- 
four conumnded promotion by mere meriL They w^re married 
and are gone to Baghdad* 

So Sir Jnme; w'as qriite immoderately pleased with the new addi¬ 
tion. to his femily* He had elsewhere described Lis eldest daughter 
as being 'of homely exterior*, and one can almost detect in this letter 
a shade of curiosity as to the nature of her attracdon for Rich. Yet 
any doubt whatsoever as to Rich's good judgement in this respect 
would have been most emphatically mistaken. Throughout what 
remained of hjs short life Mary's unselfish and admirably balanced 
cliaracter was to be a priceless asset, parricukrly during the long 
months in Baghdad when no European visited die town and they 
were entirely dependent on each other's company* From her letters 
and the fragment of a journal published in the Narrathef she emerges 
as a humorous and intelligent English girl, submitting patiently to 
her frequent relegation by *Mr, Rich and the gentlemen' to the dis¬ 
abilities imposed upon her sex m the East. She outlived Claudius by 
more than half a century, and in her declining years became, for her 
younger relatives 'Aunt Rich*—a quiet and rather reticent old lady 
with a romantic past- 

So Rich, now aged twenty-one, set out with his even younger 
wife to take up his very' responsible appointment in Baghdad. The 
voyage to Basrah (in convoy owing to the danger of French pitva- 
fcers and pirates) took six weeks. On arriv':al they weie received 
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with proper ceremony by Manesty^ but it was inevitable from the 
first that the relationship between the old-established merchant- 
consul with his twenty years* experienne of Iraq, and the precocious 
young man who was now oflidaily hb superior, would not be an 
easy one. Manesty had just regularized his relations with a locally- 
born lady by whom he already had a considerable frinily, and he 
made the initio] and perhaps excusable slip of saying that ^e would 
‘receive’ Mrs, Rich, This proposal received a polite reiiisal from 
Rich and a less restrained comment in a letter to Mackintosh (*., , 
to expect that I would allow Mrs. Rich to associate with a 
dirty drah’). Yet the outward demeanour of both men remained 
extremely decorous and thdr meeting resolved itself into a 
cautious sparring-match, with Mianesty attempting to insist that 
Rich’s dispatches to Bombay should be open to his perusal, and Rich 
firmly declining this or any other kind of dependence on fhe Basrah 
Agency. Later, by the influence of Mackintosh in Bombay, Rich of 
course established bis own precedence and was in fret eventually 
given the invidious duty of reporting confidentially on the conduct 
of his elder collogue. For the moment however he was too pre¬ 
occupied with preparations for his journey up the Tigris to Baghdad 
in the Residency yacht to be more than temporarily put out by Ws 
tiff with Manesty. 


Ckaput Two 
RAFIDAIN 


I T s<>ems to be desirable and even necessary at this point to intro¬ 
duce some sort of picture of the country which is to provide 
3 setting for the greater part of the follo’^ing chapters. This 
presents certain difficulties since, at the risk of becoming tedious to 
those who know it well (and their number lias greatly inareased in 
die last five years), tlie picture must be clear enough to benefit those 
tvho do noL Moreover the land of Iraq has not the uncomplicated 
character of a health-resort, to be introduced to the public by an 
idiistrated guide and a few gaudy posters. It may not, like an un¬ 
distinguished vedette, be swung confidently on to the stage by a 
bowing impressario. In &ct from among those who visit the country 
as passage-migrants surprisingly few are disposed to repeat the 
experience, and their hasty judgement is seldom easy to influence. 
Nevertheless it does often prove that, by providing itifotrrtalion not 
only about the history of the people but about the geological back¬ 
ground of the land itself^ one can arouse sufficient interest to provide 
a basis for real apptedadorL 

A major clue, for instance, to the diaracter of country and people 
alike is evidence of the varying degrees of success with which human 
ingenuity has countered disabilities of climate^ For tlie great 
endowment of fertilityj which nature gave Iraq with one hand, die 
pardally neutralized with the other by withholding sufficient rainfall. 
One could therefore scarcely do better than start by describing how 
this came about* 

In tile map at the end of the book, a loop marked in the bottom 
rightdumd comer indicates the present head of the Persian Gulf A 
second and much extended loop represents the limits of tlie Gulf 
in Siunerian times, while a third passes fifty nules north of Baghdad, 
following the line of the original seashore of a thousand jears 
earlier. The area of land between the first and second loops vm not 
dry enough to be habitable iintiJ about looo b.c., so that with a 
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single exception the sites of all the Sumerian and Akkadian diies 
which flourished ki die second and third imUeoiiim B.cu occur 
between the second and third loops. This is die exact outline of the 
province of Babylonia. Between it and die modem fronders of Iraq 
to the northj lies Assynij where early settlers were already farming 
the upland countrj' before Babylonia itself became habitable^ So in 
neolichic times the two rivers ffowed into the sea diroiigh separate 
esnianes which still plainly be seen^ that of the Tigris near 
Samarra, and iliat of die Euphrates a little below HIl The creation 
of Bahylotiia is simply explained^ Where in Egypt die Nile pushed 
its delta out into the sea, the twin rivers of Iraq merely tilled up the 
head of the Gulf with alluvial soiL Tlie result is a province three 
liundced miles long and over a hundred miles wide, dead flat, without 
a pebble of stone that has not been brought from elsewherCj and 
potentially most fertile. It is exactly Umited on one side by the ioor- 
liiDs of die Persian mountains, and on the other a broken line of low' 
clifr sepamtes it from the Shami^iih Desert. Just as in Egypt one 
may stand at the abrupt edge of die high-desert and look across t!ie 
strange, verdant rift of the Nile valley to another desert beyond, so 
for instance at KufaJi in Iraq, from the parched and stony fringe of 
tile Badtali, one looks in spring north^ast^'ards over the tops of date 
palms and sees deep green cultivation as far as the eye can reach^ and 
if the plain were not a hundred miles wide one would see that it 
terminated in the brown foothills of the Lurish mountains. Furtlier- 
more, if one is mclmed to believe in a Mesopotamian Deluge such 
that of which Woolley once claimed to have found traces ai Ur of 
die Chaldees, one is reminded that in the great Mosque of Ku^ is 
the underground shrine called Ai Safinah, where Moslems suppose 
the Ark to have rested. Its position on a cliff above the old seashore 
of the Gulf is undoubtedly a more eon^Tndng location diaTi the 
summit of Mount Amrat. 

^most the whole of the alluvia] plain is cipahle of being pro¬ 
digiously leriile agricuJtuial land; and a great part of it lias clearly 
at one time or another been under culti%'ation. Evidence of this is 
the profuse network of ancient irrigation canals, now abandoned, 
whose spoil-hanks, like parallel ranges of small hills, nm fkr out into 
the plain beyond the scanty familands of the present day. For, unlike 
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tile Nile valley^ Babylonia has no annual flooding of die rivers to 
depend on fpf irrigation and die winter lainfali is rarely sufficient to 
produce a crop* So k is left entirely to the Jabour and ingenuity of 
man to arrest die flow of tlie two great sneams towmds the sea and 
distribute thdx ^'^ter^ over the thirsting land- This has been accom¬ 
plished with a degree of success and on a scale which varied from 
age to age in exact pro po rtion to the political security and social 
stability of the country. It reached a p^k of efficacy in Babyloman 
rimes and another during the ^Abbasid Caliphate, but succumbed 
disastrously to die Mongol invasions in die dsirteentb century* 
Agriculture in south Iraq to-day remains a dim travesty of tradi¬ 
tional accompHshtueni. In antiquity the actual method of irrigation 
varied according to geological circunistinceSj one of the most im¬ 
portant of Vr'hich was the diverse character of the two rivers. During 
the spring both reach a level a little above the surrounding plain 
and are cotisequently confined within isauds- But the bed ot the 
Euphrates is considerably higher than that of the TigriSj so that &om 
the moment that it issues out into ilte plain at the head of its pre¬ 
historic estuary a succession of parallel affluents are drawm off from 
its left banliL and run eastwards to irrigate a wide area between the 
rivers^ and eventually to empty their surplus into die Tigris. Nahr 
*Issa, Nahr al Malak, and Shatt al Nil are such canalS| famous under 
these or earlier names for some thousands of years* Together dtey 
create at this point, where die rivers draw most closely togedier, a 
ma jor agricultural dis trier* Furtber so uth the course of die Euphrates 
lias varied greatly tboughout the ^es. To-day it is divided by the 
modem Hindi)^ barrage into two bnincbes, from W'hich again 
affluents are drawn off eastwards. 

For the Tigris, flowing during most of tlie year between high 
banks, some sort of barrage has always been necessary to divert any 
const deiable volume of w^ater over the surrounding country. Here 
again, in ancient times, the first of these occurred a litde belo w the 
prehistoric estuary* Affluents w^ere thrown off from both banks* 
That to the west, afterw-ards known as the Dujail or Little Tigris, 
downed parallel to the pr^ent stream, that to the east collected the 
waters of several tributary rivers and carried them hr out into the 
plain, rejoining die Tigris a hundred and fifty miles farther soiith. 
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TMs Jast wa^ m its time the greatest canal of all and known as Nahf 
Awm. Similarly at KOt, where die great steel-and-concrcte barrage 
stands to-day, more primitive struetuies had from the earliest dmes 
split and ^plit the tr-ateis of the Tigris into three different channels. 

ne □ t esc, the principal affluent from the modem barrage and 
now tnown as A 1 Gharraf, is the first canal in the history of the 
world whose construction is recorded in a written document, It was 
dug m the third miUemnm B.c., by a prince of Lagash, to 
eliminate the continual friction between that state and its neigh- 

tour Umma on the subject of imgadon-water derived from the 
iiuphratcs. 

I ^ finally united in the great channel of 

tJie bhatt-al- Arab, which carries thdr combined waters to the sea, 
they spread out temporarily into a vast area of marshland; a wHder- 
□CM of waving reeds and a tangle of narrow waterways among the 
pa Here, in a strange world of their own, the marsh-Arabs 

t^d ihpr water buSkloes from shallow-dmft boats. In the intervab 
of c^vamg nee they spear fish and net wildfowl for the town 
mar^ts. Their iiie and drcurastances closely resemble those of the 
earhest, preljistoric settlers in the drying delta, and the ornate 
cathedral-like guest-houses of their shdkhs, built entirely of reeds 
and mud approximate most closely to the earliest representations 
ot proto-Sumenan temples in the fourth millenium B.c, 

In many maps of this area, the entire alluvial plain is decep¬ 
tively coloured emerald green in contrast to the pale brown of the 
w«tem dese^and the deeper brown of the Persian mounrains. Any 
talse imp^ion this may give is immediately belied by a view of the 
coimtry from the air. Apart from the southern marshes, only the 
dnab frn out into a checker board of rich cultivation, Pump- 
hfted water creates a green belt on either side of the rivers them- 
selves, and some of the larger towns are suirounded with orchards 
and market gardens. For the nest the plain is ciSl; not desert in the 
accept^ se^ but an interminahle, flat expanse of dried mud, mrelv 
encumbered with camel thorn or any kind of scrub, so that a ci 
proceed in any direction a t high speed. The only obstacles are 
le ruined imgation canals of the ancient culdvatots and the mounds 
which represent thcir aties and ^-ilkges. Once these are left behind 
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pass<!s out into an empty quarter haunted by mirages and dancing 
horizons, strangely siimulating owing to an untrammelled quality 
curiously comparable to that of an Alpine landscape after a new fall 
of snow* Yet this first impression of emptiness is an iUimon which 
increasing familiarity renders ridiculous^ for this is a world as popu¬ 
lous with birds and small animals as a Scottish moot. Every tiny 
hillock gives shelter to hopping and burrowing creatures, affording 
them refuge from the jackkb and lean, elegant foxes who come out 
in the evening* When winter nuns are heavy the whole ground is 
afterwards covered with a fine sheen of grass and timid flowers. 
Then the Bedouin appear with their flocks from nowhere and die 
plain is dotied with black tents. Herds of ^zeiles, almost orange in 
colourj graze in tlie distance, out of reach of the dogs, and mile- 
long flocks of sand-grouse go flighting to thdr early morruT^ 
watering-place, dark at first like a trail of brown smoke in the sky, 
then wheeling amazingly in a glittering ripple of white breasts. Grey 
cranes drcle slowly at a great height before alighting and migrating 
geese pass in ragged formation. Sometimes the rain itself, or water 
escaping from die tail of an irrigation canal, will form a shallow lake 
stretcliing to the hori^Hi This will be covered with a fine variety 
of T^=uterfowl, from small active sheldrakes to ponderous pelicans 
and more rare flamingoes or white iblsesj grey or silver herons stand 
sentinel along its shore, 

Iraq has been described by a French writer as 'k pays Bcig/. Even 
in the villages the universal and neutml brown of the soil extends 
to the mud houses and the muddy reedis of which their roofe are 
made* The cASI has this same unbleached quality, to which, after a 
long sofoum, the eye becomes so accustomed that a cltance encounter 
■with any other colour, however pale, acquires ejcaggetated import-- 
ance. The dull russet and indigo of Bedouin attire become by con¬ 
trast arrestingly brilliant, while suddenly to ride out into a patch of 
growing com gives one almost the physical sensation of passing 
from ^nshine into a green shade. Yet this can only happen in 
spring, and in fact out whole picture of the cASl applies accurately 
only to the sis months of spring and winter. Under the summer sun, 
witli a shade remperature of ixo-uj degrees, it is a region undoubt¬ 
edly better avoided, and one must return to the dues, who^e domes 
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Slid minarets, gia^ed or ^Ided, shimmer in the heat-waves arising 
from a diousaad biiclt housesj their Hat roofs are litietl witli cowls 
to catch the alight^t hteeze and carry it into the cool, vaulted sirJah 
amongst their foundations. For such is South Iraq^ a land where, 
without artilicial contrivances, human life is barely tolerable for one 
Jialf of the year and may only be supported through the recollection 
and confident anticipation of the other lialf. 

North Ira^ corresponds to the province of Assyria and again has 
a character of its own. Framed in a crescent of mountain country, 
it consists of the frrtile valleys of the Tigris and its tributaries, with 
undulating uplands between. To the west is A 1 Jazirah^ desolate 
and unculdvahle steppe, separated from the Syrian Desert only by 
the Euphrates and the narrow defile through which it Hows. Cli¬ 
matically Assyria is distinguished from the southern provinces by 
a more plentiful rainfall in winter, wiiich is sufBdent to produt® a 
crop without irrigation, and in a good spring the pasturelands are 
a credit to the Ass)Tian god of vegemiion. There are no date-palms 
here, but fruit in abundance, while terraced cultivation in tlte foothills 
produces vines and tobacco. The villages too are terraced and tlteir 
low roofr recede in horiaontal arpeggios against a fine counterpoint 
of sHm poplars. The mountain country, which differs little from 
eastern Turkey and tile contingent districts of Iran, grows a little 
timber. The winter snows among the scrub oak are patterned with 
the pink feet of c/ukor or trodden by pig and ibex. The Kurdish 
t^ who dweU there, as well as the Yeridis in the liiUs north of 
Mosul, w-ill become familiar in later chapters. Both they and die 
coim try m which they live are best seen through the eyes of Rich 
and Layard. ^ 

In the ninetecntli cenrery there were half a dozen routes by w^htcli 
a European traveUer could reach Baghdad, yet none of them 
strangey enough, exactly corresponded to the approaches most 
^crally used to-day. The new metalled road crossing the Syrian 
Desert from Haifa, and the Damascus track used by the principal 
transport companies before it, t^e a direct Hne which had no pre¬ 
cedent before ipzi; while the routes which die raiJw'ay follows to 
Baglidad to-day, both from Aleppo and from Basrah, w ould have 
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been impracticable for cara^'ans in the last century owing to the 
insecurity of the tribal areas through which they pss. One need, 
of course, liardly mention the air-route following the road, which 
has given so many of our own generation their first sight of Meso¬ 
potamia—in map form, widi the bridges and minarets of the capital 
raring up out of the distance almost Before the miniature market- 
towns on the Euphrates have fallen behind. In Rich's time indeed 
tile Company had found it essential to maintain a direct postal service 
mth India, via Baghdad, and for this purpose had inaugurated their 
famous Dromedary Mail, which used a cross-desert route very 
nearly as direct as the present one, passing through BlrMdossa, some¬ 
what to the north of Rutbah WeUs. These riders, however, had a 
technique of their own. They rode alone, unarmed and carrying 
no money; but two other commodi ties, news and tobacco, made them 
w'elcome guests in the tents of those for whom rich caravaits were 
feir game. For ordinary travellers the way was mucli more circuitous. 
Their rou te from Baghdad to Basrah ran w^est of the Euphrates—not 
beside the river owing to tlie rapadousness of the cultivating tribes 
—but out in tfie desert at a respectful distance. It swung w^estwards 
near Hadithah and folJow^ed approximately the direction of the 
modem pipe-line to Palmyra, whence more frequenred tracks led 
to Damascus or Aleppo. 

Several of our early European visitors have described this journey 
in detail. Tavernier, for instance, travels with a small caravan of 
600 camels, Eldred with 4,000. They accomplish the journey from 
Aleppo to Baghdad In ^5 to 36 days. Every night their camp is made 
like a tiny fortress against tliieves—the camel-packs stacked In a 
circle and the camels tlieraselves couched inside them. Tlie travellers 
sit around communal oDoking fires and a strict discipline is main¬ 
tained by the official caravan leader. It is also interesting to find 
that carrier-pigeons were used to send back news of the caravan^s 
whereabouts. Acttially pigeons had been used for much tbe same 
purpose since the dme of the Caliph Mabdi, who adopted this means 
of sending important dispatches. Later there was a highly organized 
pigeon-post from Baghdad to AJexanidFetta, with towers provided 
for relaying the birds every fifty miles or so. Such birds at this time 
were valued at from £3™ apiece- Some of die famous 
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Arab breeds like [he ‘Basrawi' and ‘Iskandemn’ [jpes even reached 
Engbnd. 

Aleppo was far tiie most common point of departure for Baghdad. 
Rich, for Instance, we have already seen leaving tllat town on a 
longer and much more picturesque route, fording the Euphrates at 
Jerablus and striking north-east into the hills, to reach the Tigris 
at Diarbekir. This route was followed twenty years later by Buck* 
Ingham/ and early in the present century by Soane* and Gertrude 
Bell.* In every case it carried them through Uriah, and each duly 
noted the vanisliing remnants of Roman Edessa and the sacred fish 
in the *PooI of Abraham'. The sinister basalt walls of Diarbekir to 
them were 'Black Amida' with its long record of sieges and mass¬ 
acres; from Diarbekir the land-route led to Mardin on its cliff over¬ 
looking Mesopotamia, and so down into the plain to Nisihin and 
Mosul. 

But a far more comfortable and leisurely means of transport for 
this last stage of the journey was by raft down die Tigris. Tliese 
kikh have been used on die Tigris for at least three thousand years 
and in that time the ledmicalities of didr construction and manage¬ 
ment have remained undianged. They consist of a squadron of 
inflated goatskins, lashed to a wooden framework, on w hich the load 
is stacked, and diey are steered by immensely long poplar sweeps 
tipped with cross-lathing. At the end of the journey the wood is 
sold and die deflated skins return on donkeys to their original point 
of departure. In 1907 Soane, w^hom Sir Arnold Wikon once de¬ 
scribed as 'an erratic genius’, chose this means of travel from 
Diarbekir to Mosul on his first visit to Kurdistan, and in spice of 
adventutes due to submerged rocks, bandits, and the dlscoinfort pro¬ 
duced by heavy rain, he afterwards spoke highly of his experiice. 
'There is' he says, ‘an ease and comfort about it all that only the 
traveller fresh from the road can appreciate. The abundance of cool 
clear water is the chief delight of the journey, contrasting witli the 
ever-pres«tt trouble of the road, with its water often enough scarce, 
and always obtained only at the expense of considerable manual 

‘ J. S. Buddn^tain, Tria>t!t vt Mt 3 opQt<lI^i^, j vols., London 1I17. 

* E. B. Soane, To md fGrdhttm m Dbgahe, London 19 ti. 

*G. L. Bell, Amufa^ to A/fu:fittk, London >7^1 
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labour. Tlte dust and fdtli, die long, wearying staged, tiie trouble of 
loading and unloading and of seeking food in obscure bazaars when 
one is dead tired, the awakening from a sleep all too short in the 
dark before dawn, all these are past, and all there is to do is to lie 
at full lengtli upon tite bales and give oneself up to the luxury of 
pure laziness and enjoyment of the view.' He adds that: 'The few 
Europeans who itave adopted diis pleasant method of travelling 
usually liired half the raft, erecting a booth or tent and carried a 
cook and servants, travelling tranquilly, will] no more to do than 
admire the scenery and take snapshot photographs.' He himself liad 
to be content with an improvised shelter of calico and a bed among 
die bales of dried apricots, which somewhat lost its attraction after 
3 storm of rain. Yet his description of the remarkable scenery 
tlirougit which die river passes before entering Iraq below Jazirat 
ibn 'Omar is probably ’worth considerably more than the snapshot 
photographs of his contemporaries. Particukrly the gorge at Hassan 
Kaif is something which, strangely enough, one has never heard 
described else'whete, though it sounds os if Soane were justified in 
calling it ‘one of the most remarkable sights the Tigris has to offer'. 
He says: 

The tight hank uf die ri^'er rose in a vertical cliff lo a great heiglit, and 
was faced across the broad stream by a fellow cliff not so high, but honey* 
combed with cave^lwellings, .. . Most remarkable of ali were the great 
piers of a once colossal bridge, that, springing from a lo’wer point of the 
clifi; □r rather from a spot upon \Vs slope doTs^n to the foreshore^ spanii 
the space to the opposite cliffy bridging the Tigris ftirther south Aim any 
stone bridge. Here the stream ts broad and deep^ and the piers 

that tower above and shadow the passer-by in his humble ke/etj speak 
volumes for the perseverance and talent of people past and gonei and, by 
comparison, the qtiaUties of the Ottomans. And on bo A sides, an die 
left or east bank, where tlie diff growing ever lower still hedges the ri ver^ 
and on Ae west where receding it leaves a fertile foreshore, Ae feces are 
pierced wiA cave-dwellings, rock forts A.at communicate wiA one 
anoAer. Cuitous chambers^ open at Ae river-sidej mere eerieSt looked 
down upon Ae stream, and it is only a near approach that reveals Ae 
mode of access, a passage Aving into the rock. From the village above 
a staircase has been cm, zigzagging down the rlifF face to w^herc the river 
laps the solid rock walk « .. 
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It seems probable that since Soane's time few Europeans and equally 
few educated Turks have ever visited this extraordinary place.*- 
Starting from Aleppo other comparatively modem travellers like 
Gertrude Bell, on her journey described in Amuratk to Amurathj 
preferred the descent of the Euphrates and the route folb’w-ed by 
so many invading armies in historical times. This again is the most 
interesting approach and to-day the fast motoring-road to Der ez 
Zor, and the passable track down the right bank of the river into 
Iraq, make the journey by car a simple one. Particularly striking is 
the evidence of a natural boundary at almost exactly the point where 
the mote frontier crosses the Euphrates. Here the culti virion, 
Tvhicll, since the confruence of the Khabur tributary, has extended far 
out on either side of the river, abruptly ceases and die valley acquires 
an air of barren desolation with no village or foliage to be seen 
anywhere. By the time the Iraqian post at Husaibali is reached, the 
dust and gravel of the Jazirah on the left and of the Shamiyah Desert 
on the right have drawn in almost to the water. Then there is a 
ruined Partluan much-tower on a low hill, the walls and ramparts 
of a Roman casteUmn and a prehistoric mound surmounted by the 
remains of what was probably an Assyrian military post, after which 
ruuTOw Strips of culuvarion and eventually the first date-palms jv-grir 
to reappear. One has indeed not only crossed the modem fronri« 
of Iraq, but also the Roman Smes and the age-old limits of Assyria, 
from here to the cleft in thehills justabove Ramadi,whidi Xenophon 
t^Ied 'The Gates’ and where in fret the river finaUy flows out into 
the alluvia] plain, h a disunce of about miles* Along the whole 
of this way it runs through a fertile but extremely narrow valley 
mostly confined by escarpments on either side. Here is a succession 
of small but very andwit fortified ddes: Anah, Tilbis, and Hit, built 
originally on islands in mid-stieajn, and others such as Rawah, on 
the banks, protected by fortresses on the escarpment above. Anah, 
the largest settlement of all, has long ago overflon-ed from the island 
on to the right hank, but there finds the space between the river 
and the escaqjment so restricted that to-day it straggles for several 
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miles ulong the hmk. One observes tim both here and also at Tilbis 
the problem of burying the dead had at certain tintes in the past 
become formidable^ for there was no room for graves on the island 
and the flat land beside it provided barely suffident space for fruit 
and vegetable gardens. Sometimes the problem has been solved by 
hollowing out chambers in the soft stone of the cliff. Elsewhere 
the graveyards mount awkwardly up on to the hj^ desert above* 

The last stage of the journey to Baghdad by this route would 
normally be eastwards along the ‘Issa canal and so pas t the mins of 
^Aqar Qtif to tlie Tigris* Gertrude Bell, however, had crossed to 
the right bank of the Euphrates at Anah, and at Hit stmck off south- 
w-ards in search of a new desert-way to AJ 'Uthaidir. 

Rich's second approach was, as we have seeHj from the south, 
and Mary’s first sight of Iraq was the Shatt al ‘Arab- From Basmli 
the journey to Baghdad continued by water up the Tigris, and even 
the comparative amenities of the Residency y^ht can hardly liave 
compensated for the tedium of its slow pace a^inst the current and 
the monotony of what little landscape was visible beyond the banks. 
With the yacht tied up for the night, she had her first sight of Arab 
viUagers who gathered to pay Aeir respects and to satisfy their 
curiosity. The sheikh of the Muniafiq gave Claudius a dignified and 
impressive reception in his reed-built maJAtf* In a letter home bfary 
described the tribesmen as ‘dark, wild, andsa^-age-looking'^and gave 
an account of thdr dress, ending rather surprisingly with the w^ords 
—*but on going into battle they put on a sliirt of mail and helmet 
in which they fasten two white ostrich feathers'^ 

Rich made his entry into Baghdad with a little discreet ostenta¬ 
tion He rode at the head of his sepoy guard who were also mounted^ 
and behind came Mary in a mule-home palankeen with a bodyguard 
of Armenian servants* They were recrived at the Residency by 
Hine, the surgeon, who had for some time been Acting-Resident. 
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Chapter Tkrat 

THE RESIDENCY 

I N the early years of die last century the limits of the Ottoman 
Pashalik of Baghdad corfcspcmded approximately to those of 
modem Iraq. In theory the ^ghdad govemment was of course 
directly responsible to Istanhul, but in practice it exerdsed a degree 
of autonomy varying in direct relationship to the character of the 
contemporary Paslm and his capacity for ignoring the importunities 
of the Porte. At this time, in Istanbul and throughout t^ Empire, 
the declining virility of the Turkish ruliug-class had resulted in the 
rise to power of a slave-dynasty, and iiere as in Egypt the monopoly 
of government had passed into the hands of Geor^an Mamiuks. So 
it was with the last four of the great Mamiuh Paslias of Baglidad, 
SuIaiman-the-Lictle,Ahdullah,Sa‘id,and Da'ud,that Rich was tofind 
himself associated. Tile spectacular downfall of the dynasty at the 
end of Da'fid's reign he was unfortunately not destined to see. 

The Arabs of Iraq meanwhile were now entering upon their 
seventh century of foreign oppression and their fortunes had reached 
a very low ebb indeed. Longrigg's^ description of the PasliaUJt at 
this time gives some impression of the groaning misgoverrmient to 
which the country was subjected. He says: 

Of govemment in general, a true picturE would indeed give prominence 
to the endemic tribal disobedience with which it was every year’s task 
to deal 'to robber-bands unsuppiessed, travellers impoverished by way- 
side blackmail—to ruthless taxation of the few accessible, powerlessness 
to lotich the rest. Towns and lands were still sold tc be governed hy this 
or that 6vDurite slave or genial courrier, Aghas still bullied, troopers 
still raped and nobbed. , . . The revenne of the Pashalik was collected 
by expedients of various age and origin, some survivals of feudal usagp 
and some devised newly by the latest Pasha. His Customs, varying at 
his whim, were a source of gain less vesarious lo trade and travel tlian 
the wtayside tolls of ev'ery Shaikh and village headmanj the farms of 
’ S. H, Longrigg, jFout CattwUi of Modern Ira^f Oxford ijn, p, ip. 
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Sanjtik, can^l nr tribal lEnitory, brought to die Treasury htit a ftactiofi 
of what was squeezed from the ultimate payers^ who sofiered the more 
as they were w'eafc and acoessiblei The poll-tax of |e!W and ChrisUan was 
collected wi th many ah uses, by the highest bidder. Further sums accrued 
by taxes on goods in transit^ by state monopoly in the coniniofie5t trades^ 
by Eilsihed exchange rates and corrupted coinage* 

A corollary to this open extortion was the very considerable state 
in wdiich the Pasha himself lived and conducted the govemment. 
In the Sarai the brilliant untfomis and good bearing of the Janissary 
Guards and Georgian attendants^ the impression of finished luxury 
in furniture and appointments combined with the elaborate ofEoal 
ceremony were described by European visitors as *a state perfectly 
that of a royal prince". The Pasha's personal retainers, as in Istanbul, 
insisted upon their traditional titles of office—Masters of die Ward¬ 
robe^ the CoffeOj the Sweetmeats, the Harness, tlve Carpets, the 
Laving Water, die Drinking Water, the Pipe, die Standard, Biding 
Abroad, etc^ etc^ The Georgian bodyguard was, of course, a full- 
scale military force* 

Yet all this outward pomp and ostentation availed nothing 
against the accumulating symptoms of a rotten administration. The 
medieval tyranny of foreign slaves had become an anachronism 
W'hose existence could not indefinitely be prolonged in a changing 
world. Most significant of all wm the increasing contact of the 
Ottomans with Europe, and the intrusion of the European powers 
in the afeirs of the bliddle East. In Britain, Baghdad was re^rded 
as a possible stage on Napoleon^s road to the conquest of India, and 
diis alone would have been sufficient to justify adetjuate representa¬ 
tion at the Pasha's court* French attempts, so far unsuccessful, to 
anticipate this by establishing a paramount mfluence in local politics 
were an added incentive- Meanw'hile the Pashas themselves had no 
reason for being averse to this new contact* They were becoming 
increasingly conscious of India as a great neighbour, a subf«t for 
measured diplomacy and a source of military supplies. In tbis w'ay 
the omens were by no means unfevoutable to Rich’s amval, and, 
as it pro ved, a better man for the post could hardly have been chosen. 

Calling privately at tile Sarai to present his credentials, Ridi was 
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received i^ith great politeness, but wtu aot impressed by the person' 
ality of the Pasha, whom he described aftersiards as 'no great things*, 
In any case fot the momeiit both he and Mary were preoccupied 
with the business of settling into their new house. The house used 
at that time as the British Residency faces the river between tfue two 
bridges and is to-day an hotel. For the autlior, writing these pages 
On the terrace of a surular house further down rhp river and vidi a 
background of sircteen years intertnittent residence in Iratf, there is 
a temptaticfa to take for granted many things about Baghdad which 

to Mary Rich must have seemed un^jliar and even disconcertine. 
She says: ^ 

Tliis is a lai^e and handsome house perfeedy in the Turkish style. It 
consists of three different courts, one of which belong;* to roe—the harem, 
my place of eonfinement, and it is the most comfortahle^ retired part of 
the h^. I have one large, handsome sitdng-room which I have made 
the hhraiy and breakfast parlour, and where I always sit and receive my 
great visits. There are no less tlian six other small, comfortahte rooms 
with a fiat, large open gallery all round and an open wuityajd. These 
apartments are perfectly separate from the other part of the house, which 
I never visit till the evening when business is over. The weather is now 
M warm we dine on the terrace and in less than a month the heat will 
bcGOine so intolerable, that we shall be obliged to sleep in the open air, 
as no person in Bagdad could bear a close room in the hot months. 'Fhe 
view I have of the renowned dry is not the most beaurifiil. The streets 
are extremely narrow and the whole town is built of sun-baked bricks 
which gives it a vety dirty appearance, niere is nothing at all splendid 
about Baghdad. ...» ^ 

In i 8 o 3 this was probably not an unfair appraisal of Rusafali, the 
mrfieval left-bank successor of Mansur's Round City, Baghdad 
indeed liad not yet sunk to the extreme of ruinous decrepitude which 
resulted from the flood of 1830, and the town walls with their gates 
were still preserved in a reasonably intact condition. Yet over a 
ccnti^ more ^ to elapse before the Sm ««« now 

called A1 Rashid Street, was cut through the maze of rotting houses 
and narrow aHeyways from end to end of the town. Even to-day 
dus street has a character dictated by climatic extremity, for die 
* Alexander, BttgUad » p. jj, 
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buildings on eith^ir side are built out over the footwalks to protect 
pedestrians ftom the sun, so that it runs betu'een two-imle-long 
colonnades of conc rete pillars. For the same reason, in the narrower 
and more ancient alleyways the wooden upper storeys of the houses 
ap? corbelled out until tliey nearly meet, and their opposed windo^^ 
make privacy practically unattainable. But these are the outer rooms 
used by the tenants for receiving their fHends. The rooms used by 
the family have no outer windoii^ and obtain thdr light from the 
court round which tlie house is built. In these days the reception 
rooms at least of sudi houses will be furnished iu something 
approaching the western manner. Tliere is a time-lag in taste which 
T.'aries bemeen the *New Art^ phase of 1910 and the Paris Exhibition 
of 1928, and all but tlie carpets is extremely shoddy^ The whole 
house receives its diameter from the hideous locally-made tiles with 
which the floors are paved and a universal preference for excre- 
mental-coloured paint. Loosely crocheted doilies on rickety coffee 
tables, home-worked velvet anri-maccassars,. framed photographs 
of Turkish times and surprising supplements from illustrated papers 
are accessories. In the private part of the house a middle-class flimijy 
still often squats, eats, and sleeps on the floor, in summer it spends 
the lieat of the day in a vaulted sirdcB and sleeps at night on the 
fiat roof Between the two is a steep tiled staircase, up and down 
which some humble dependent or unmamageable female relative is 
forever clattering m her wooden pattens. Yet the few ‘large and 
hafidsome houses, perfectly in the Turkish sty le^ which sdll survive, 
have an undeniable graciousness. Balconies around their open courts 
are supported on carved wooden columns; downstairs rooms have 
finely-propordoned vaulting in cut brickwork and the ceilings of 
tile principal saloons above are often ornamented with a delicate 
geometrical fretwork: of w^ood, inlaid with a mosaic of nurror-glass. 
Carved wooden grilles Ln the windows of the family apartments and 
wrought-ironwork from Mosul are not uncommon* 

Mary was also right abouE the summer heat^ whidi became an 
increasing affliction to her and Rich during the years which followed. 
One July day when Buckingham^ was a guest in their house, he 
ascertained the shade temperature ‘by the scales of two excellent 
^ Btickinghanij VqLH, p. 214+ 
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thermometers, carefully examined and compared’ at a two p.m. maxi¬ 
mum of t2i degrees and a mininium at dawn of 112 degrees. In 
iSio, after be Iiad returned to Calcutta, he received a letter from 
Rich in which he mentioned: ‘So extraordinarily bad was our last 
summer, so fearfully exceeding anything you experienced here 
(though_yMi had a tolerable specimen of our climate), that I had, at 
one time, intended to send you an account of it for publication... 
To-day scientific invention and cxpedeTice have gone a long way 
towards moderating the appalling discomfort of life in such a climate. 
Air-conditioning, electric fens, refrigerators, fly-screens, and insecti¬ 
cides are contribudons of the former, which have not yet enrirely 
superseded more tradirional devices such as sunken rooms, tiled 
floors, porous water-coolers, windows protected with watered 
camel-thorn and above all the strict r^rae of a house opened com¬ 
pletely to tile night air, bermerically closed and darkened during the 
day. Offices open at seven a.m. and close at one p.m. In the ^ter- 
noon the dty withdraws to its sirdahs to sleep. Between five and 
six it reassembles on balconies, in coffee shops and public gardens, 
and retires early to bed beneath mosqiiito-nets on the roof-tops. 

The Rich family on principle only left the house bemeen five a.m. 
and their seven o’clock breakfast. The remainder of the day was 
spent in the sirJais until about six o’clock they emerged fully dressed 
for dinner on the terrace. Here they spent the e vening and apparently 
slept. Buckingham says:^ 'From the terrace of Mr. Rich's residence, 
which was divided into many compartments, each having its separate 
passage of ascen t and descent, and forming, indeed, so many un¬ 
roofed chambers, we could command at the first opening of the 
morning, just such a view of Bagdad as is given in the “Diable 
Boiteux” of Madrid, showing us all the families of Bagdad, with 
their sleeping apartment, unroofed, and those near our own abode 
often in sufficiently interesring situafions.' 

Winter days were planned lather differently. Once die first rains 
had bid the dust and the mud had dried, riding and even w alking 
became possible and most mornings were spent in this way. Mary 
rode a donkey and was compefled for the purpose to adopt local 
costume—a black veil, and the charc^af, an all-enveloping blue 

‘ Ibid. p. 151. 
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checketi sheet fjom which only her feet emerged in yellow half¬ 
boots. Much of Rich’s business done hi the afternoon and dinner 
was at four oVIock* For this meal lie appeared on all accasions fully 
dressedj and Mary's view's on the subject appear in a letter to her 
sister in Bombay; know your idea is that tltere h no occasion 
to dress for dinner when there is no company; but let me tell you 
rhis is the wray to treat your husband wry cavalierly—to think that 
as no one dines with you, your dirty moroing gown will do» If 1 
did not come dowm as w'eikdressed aj> T should be in Bombay at a 
party of fifteen or tw™ry persons, Mr* Rich would be extremely 
angry 

Poor Maryl After spending a good part of die day in complete 
seclusion, or wrestling with language difficulties amongst her servants 
and callersj the elaborate preparation for the moment when she 
emerged into die public part of the house to sip ‘a kind of slietry’ 
from Shiraz before dining alone with her husband, must have been 
a comparatively pleasant part of her daily roudne. As rime went 
on, her demands on Bombay for cfotlies became more frequent and 
her wardrobe more elaborate: '24 sliife, petticoats, nightsliifES,caps, 
and morning gownsj 24 shirts of cambriq fine lino for evening 
gowTkSj or fine muslin worlted purposely* A few pocket handker¬ 
chiefs of palmacotta muslin; i dozen pair long sleeves, plain and 
muslin; one dozen short gloves and some nail brushes. 1 have just 
received 20 pair shoes from Calcutta, but please order me another 
dozen all kid and Engbsh made* Ttie colours 1 like are black, purple, 
olive and doree/ And laien "^two oilskin umbrellas from the China 
■warehouse, and four or five pair stays, boned in front and laced 
behind, also morning gowns, high in the neck, in rmnsook or fine 
cord muslin, and tw^o coloured gowns*^ Claudius himself seems to 
liave been equally Ihsridious: *t% pair Irish iimen (f&wsm particularly 
high in the waist, very full and l^ge in the legs* 2 dozen pair white 
nankeen pantaloons with lyes at the ankles, to come extremely high 
also in the waist- i dozen shirts, ■which must be made of cartibric 
mmlin and rwr af hngclotA: He cannot wear coarse shirts, and his 
trowsers must only be of Irisii linen.** 

The hours afer dinner at die Residency were occupied with books 
* Alexander, p. * ibid* pp. 66 , 
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and music, and sornedmes Mary read aloud while Claudius drew 
or painted- Boolcs came in packages from one of Mary's uncles 
wbo was proprietor of the Morning jPcwf, but Bombay had lo supply 
a vanety of other nceds^ Tlea&e send a chess-board and rrten^ and 
also a new flute for Claudius^ Can you procure us a Wedgwood^s 
cop)ing machine, if there is such a thing in Bombay .. / 

From dieir first year in Baghdad on^^ds the Riches developed 
die habit of spending some weeks in autumn and spring in a camp 
on the banks of the Tigns at Ghararab about five miles below Bagh¬ 
dad. Tliis made a welcome break in the formal routine of life a: 
tlie Residency just before and after the hottest part of the year. It 
is not difficult to imagine how greatly Mary at least must have always 
looked forward to this lelease from the city during the period when 
climate of Iraq disarmingly reverts to being one of the pleasantesi 
in the world* For Ghararab am he very beautifuL Where the last 
suburbs are left behind, the river swings westi^Tirds and returns, mak¬ 
ing a narrow-necked loop entirely filled with orchards and palm- 
groves, It was licre, in this quiet oasis of deep foliage and tranquil 
rustic life, that a century later Gertrude Bell discovered die solace of 
her friend Haj i Naji^s garden- In more recent years the ide^l setting 
which it pro’iides for an early-morning ride or an evening picnic^ 
its mghtingales and cathedrals of fruit-blossom in springtime^ have 
earned for it among British residents the nostalgic if somewhat banal 
name of 'Devonshire'- 

In local polirics meanwdiile Claudius liad been 'shoeing die flag* 
to some purpose. His command of languages and esperience of 
Turkish and Arab psychology gave him self-confidence in dealing 
with local notables, while his personal charm made a direct approach 
practicable. His fearless integrity and passion for justice at first 
puzzled his associates but did not finally foil to impress them. Within 
months of arriving in Baghdad his reputation exceeded that of any 
foreigner in the Pashalik and French prestige was effectively 
eclipsed^ With the Pasha himself how'ever there was bound from 
tile hegiimmg to be friction. The compamti%'e success with which 
he had browbeaten Rich's predecessors, Alanesty and Harford Jones, 
suggested no reason for giving the new Resident any spedal con- 
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siderarion. Rich^ on the other hand, had a convicdoit tliat in dealing 
T^^th an Oriental, and especially a Turk, litde was to be gained by 
temporizing or submission. 'Nothing" he once wrote to Ids ^ther- 
in-law, ^but the most decisive conduct will do^ any other will in¬ 
crease the insolence of his disposition.* Criticizing previous British 
policy in the Ottoman dominions, he said: 

I am far from bdng an advocate of foroe and violence, hut the weak 
hne of conduct we have pursued Is eminently prefudidal to our honour 
and interests, and will, I fear, be Jong feh by our representatives in die 
Ottoman Dominions. For I am certain that the Turks consider our 
lenity and forbeanmce as arising solely from fear and inability*^ 

In taking a strong line now, flich relied for support at first on Bom¬ 
bay, unwisely as it proved, and afterwards, when a British Ambas¬ 
sador to the Force was appointed, with greater confidence, on 
I-StanbuL 

Tliere is no need to follow the stages in the development of 
Claudiuses quarrel with the Pasha. Ouring the sunmier of 1S09 the 
latter had become abusive, insolent, and threatening and things 
came to a head in October while the Riches were in campat Ghararab, 
Tile Pasha, hearing they were about to return to the Residency, 
refused them admission to the dty and threatened their servants 
with the bastinado if they continued to serve them. Ail dtrnugh the 
^changes which followed Ridi seems to have been in his element, 
for be wrote to Mackintosh: '‘The Residency at Bagltdad has become 
a desirable post to me owing to all its difficulties.'^ Unfortunately 
the arguments which led to the eventual intimidation of little 
Sulaiman are unknown to us, but by the end of the year Rich had 
succeeded in completely turning the tables. His family pony W'cre 
escorted back to the dty by the Pasha*s ow'n bodyguard of 300 
Georgians and be himself given a ceremonial audience in which his 
title of Resident with all its prerogatives was publicly acknowkdged 
in the most unequivocal terms. 

Considering Rich*s age and the fact that he had brought about 
this triumph entirely by liis own exertions, it is perhaps understand¬ 
able that he should have now proceeded to increase the ostentation 

^ Lbid^ p. 41. > ibid. p. f 3 . 
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of his entouTiige in a manner compatible with Jik newly established 
prestige. At the Residency the sepoy guard of tiitrty men under a 
suhahdar had already become an institudoit and remained so for 
nearly a century after Im death. But in addidon to these he now 
formed a troop of European hussars from discharged soldiers of 
various nationalities whom he collected in Baghdad. A EuropEui 
farrier also appeared on his staff (since he did not approve of tlie 
Turkish method of shoring), andg for Mary's convenience, a mattn 
{fhSicL As might be expected, these and other increased liabiliries 
were not easUy comprehensible to a basically commerdal establish-^ 
ment Uie the East India Company, and Rich was in condniial 
financial diffSculdes owing to their parsimony- He complains above 
all that no definite salary and allowances were fixed for him before 
leaving Bombay- His own ideas as to the scale of pemiisaible ex¬ 
penditure were fairly definiEe. 'Could E he says, ‘'obtain allow'ances 
of -jooo rupees per mensem for expenses of the Residency and 1500 
or even looo as salary, I would he wril contented- The allowances 
would enable me to live handsomely as a public representative ought 
to do; while tny would be secured to me without the possi¬ 
bility of my breaking in upon it, and would be accumulating in the 
Agent's liands! To keep up the present establishment, I cannot 
possibly manage with less than ^,500. The Company's allow-ances 
arc madequatCp*^ The Company's allow-ances, in fact, remained 
inadequate all through liis stay in Baghdad. He had enemies in 
Bombay and it will be seen bter tliat he was at times treated 
extremely shabbily. 

Yet if the British Government could have been brought to realize 
tlie unique position of authority and respect attained by this indi¬ 
vidual Englishman, and die widespread influence of his reputation 
throughout the whole of Turkish Arabia, they must needs have 
considered hh services to be cheap at any price- In Baghdad dve 
Pasha himself liad now incurred the serious displeasure of the Porte 
and was in a poridon to requ^t Rich's interv'cnrion on his behalf. 
He was too late, however, for a firmdn deposing Mm had been fol¬ 
lowed up by a direct incitement to the tribes and pro\'indaI 
governors to take the law into their own hands- Raiding parties 

^ Lhid. 
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reached the very g^tes of Baghdad and the dry in an unreliable 
mood. 

The Riches had withdrauTi to their camp at Ghararah where, in 
the middle of so nmdi disturbance, they were suddenly ’^isiied by 
General Sir John AMcolm, returning irom a diplomatic mission lo 
the Court of die SliaL He received a great welGtune from lii$ hosts 
and was indeed first of a long series of distinguished guests who 
afterwards wrote in superlative terms of the Riches" hospitality. *We 
pass our dme very pleasantly here," he observedp 'We have races 
every morning, ^mes of chess after breakfast and in the evening 
swim in the Tigris and pby bowls.' And before he departed; *1 
shall leave Baghdad with very warm feelings towards the Residency* 
Mr. Rich i^ a young man of extraordinary attainments^ and his feir 
lady a most decided iavoiirite of irdue/ Two episodes during his 
^.isit must have impressed liim with Rich's confident authority in 
Baghdad. Firs^ w'ben a Residency official was robbed on the road. 
Rich took his hussars and;, with Malcolm's officers, galloped ten 
miles out into iht desert to subdue the raiding party and recover the 
money* Secondly, wlien one of the Pasha's ministers appeared with 
his retinue in fiifi retreat before a punitive force. Rich gave him 
sanctuary and afrerwards successfully interceded for his life+ Tlie 
Pasha hims elf, however, had by now already been kiUed. 

At the end uf i8i i the Rich^ had a visit which afterwords became 
0 landmark in their early life in Baghdad. This was horn Mary's 
fifteen-year-old sister, Kitty Mackintosh. Her parents had returned 
to England on leave and Sir Gore Ouseley, the new British minister 
to Persia, had agreed to chaperone Kitty as for as Bnshire- There, 
of course, ilary had arranged to meet her, and Claudius, combining 
business with pleasure, accompanied her as far as Basrah, In very 
high spirits at leaving Baghdad. Meanwhile the Ousele}?^ had left 
Kitty in the hands of a Bniee a: Bushire and, in the way young 
girls have, she had got herself engaged to a young naval officer 
whom she had met on the boat. Mary w'as considerably shocked 
that Kitty's fiance, who ivas described as 'impecunious diough a 
baronet’, should nor have first addri^sed himself to her father. Y'et 
later, when informed, Sir James made no bones about agreeing lo 
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this simple solutioji of Kitty futiirej and she became L^dy Wiseinan- 
For the bowever^ Wiseman remaned on duty and Kitty 

joined the Riches on the return journey up the Tigris in their yacbu 
From Claudius and Maty^s almost bysterical enjoyment of this 
visit one may perliaps gauge the austerity of their normal life, soured 
as it was by ^nandal difEcuities and unending political intrigues. 
The waggish and whimsical phrases of contemporary frivolity sound 
strangely now, but suggest much-needed relaxation* bfary wrircsi 
Kitty and Claudius are making such a noise, they are fighringj spar¬ 
ring and kissing from morning to nigbt, and consider me a common 
enemy, because I somerim^ venture to call them to order. Kitty so 
adores him that I have called her ‘*the little sycophant^*, I flatter 
myself tliat Claudius is as fesdnating now as ever he was iti Bombay. 

I tell him he is an impudent Irishman and recpiires to be a litiic 
taken down! ^ Nevertheless, in their spare time they also united to 
improve her education* She read history vnih. Mary, while Claudius 
was teaching lier music and drawing, also helping her with Italian 
and French. 

Kitty*s visit also provided an opportunity for Riches first excur- 
sion to Babylon. From his arrival in Baghdad be had interested 
liimself in archaeology and laid the foimdarion of what afterwards 
became a consideiable collection of anticjiiities and manuscripts. An 
examination ol the site of Babylon was an enterprise w'hich he had 
promised himself, and in the dosing weeks of i Si i heco mplered 
the amingemetits* The joumey, which to-day is an easy two hours 
motoring, took two days. a result of Riches importance and the 
new' Pasha's fear for his safety, tiie party became something of a 
cavalcade, tfie escort, as Rich himself records,* consisEing of ^my 
own troops of Hussars, with a galloper gun, a Iiavildar, and twelve 
sepoys; about seventy baggage mules, a mehmandar from the Pasha, 

and a man from the Sheikh of the Jirbab Arabs^_' Mary travelled 

in a palankeen;^ Kitty rode her ne w pony which Claudius had bought 
^ ibid. p. 3i. 

* Narrativt of a Jcum^ to the Site London iSjj, p. i. 

‘TTiiswaa the takhurowSH, or mule^iom Utter, now cscdnct in Iraq. Tl»t 
only surviving examples which the writer has ever seen wc« at the monaste^ 
called Eter Za'frrfn, near Ntardin, where two were preserved in the chapel crypt, 
flut these were ceremonial afiolis, heavily upholstered and omamenEed. 
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and broken for licr^ but a s^ond pdanke^n was provided in case 
she got tired. The journey, as Kitty after^^ds described it, is 
‘tedious travelling^ at the best of times, and even Rich found little 
to record except periodical and the principal irrigation canals. 
Tile party met outside Hillab by a deputatioa which Included 
the Govemor^s private band *of double drums and ^oormasj^ or 
Turkish hautboys'. 

During the ten days or so which followed. Rich accomplished a 
more intelligent and thorough examinatjon of the mins of Babylon 
than any that had dll then h&en made, visidtig, sketching and even 
approximately surveying tlie entire group of mounds on the left 
bank of the Euphrates, ‘Amran ^Ali, AJ Qasr and Babil, which we 
now know to represent the temples and palaces of the Inner Gty* 
He watched gangs of Arabs from Hillah excavadng Babylonian 
baked bricks for building purposes and had no difficulty with d^eir 
help in obtaining good specimens of brick-inscriptions. At Babil 
be employed workmen of his own lo investigate the underground 
cavities w^hich appeared among the ruins of the Summer Palace, and 
there was great excitement when they encountered 'a skeleton in a 
coffin*. He watdied while Apiece by piece they pulled out the coffin 
and the bones* (not a very conventional procedure by modem 
archaeological standards}. The famous stone lion was as usual dis¬ 
interred from the sand drifts for his benefit, and he ended his tour 
with on expedition to BirsNimrod, where, like most modem visitors, 
he was amazed at the vitrified masses of brickwork crowning the 
ruins of the great tower. The whole of his investigations he after¬ 
wards made tile subject of a memoir which was first published in the 
Viennese journal A^i/ies cfe 

There would be no point here in enutuerating RielVs theories, 
speculations, and deductions. Thineen years mericulous excavation 
by German scientists at the beguming of the present century have 
«dip 5 ed their mterest, without obscuring the that the Germans 
themselves owed much to Rich's original initiative. For it was un- 

It is a mark of musical intexEsts that be realized that this mstrnmEnET 
whkh bears little outward rcsembbiice lo the European oaE of the same fiame^ 
is in fact an hautboy. It has a daiible rwrd afid a ccmtcd bott, Le. overblowa at 
an octave. 
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doubtediy the mterest aroused by the pubKcarion of Rich’s Mimoir 
in 1812 which gave the initial impulse to Alesopotamian archaeology. 
Together with its sequel it even inspired the parenthetical lines in 
Byron s Gon Jua/t?- Though Claudius Rich, Esquire, some bricks 
has got, and ttTittea lately two memoirs upon’t’ 

Soon after the Riches return to Baghdad, Sir William Wiseman 
arrived and he and Kitty were married. When she eventually left 
with her husband for Bombay she had just turned sixteen. After 
their departure, life at tlie Residency resumed its now fiuniliar rou* 
tine. Sulaiman Pasha’s successor, Abdullali, bad been treacherously 
murdered by the MuntaBq and bis place had been taken by Sulai¬ 
man s son, Sa’id, whose life Rich had contrived to save from the 
vengeance of Abdullah. Tlie naulc was a satisfactorily cordial re^ 
larionship with tlie Sami. At tJie same time Sir James Mackintosh, 
afer amving in London, Iiad pleaded with the Directors of the 
^mpany for a more sympathetic treatment of bis son-in-law-, and 
dispatches frem Bombay were hecoming correspondingly kss un¬ 
reasonable. Any sadslactioit, however, w hich Mary might have felt 
on these two counts was mininuzed by her anriety about Claudius’s 
health. Reaction to die heat of successive summers, culminating in 
a serious attack of fever, had reduced him to a state of lethargic 
depression most unfamiliar in one of his temperament and balHuig 
wen to Afr, Hinc. FinaUy, the only reasonable remedy seemed to 
be a holiday m Europe, so Rich applied for and was granted three 
months' leave. He and Mary left Baghdad in October 1813, travcl- 
ng at first By barouche and later riding with the tatar couriers. 
Mary Tor greater comfort and safety was dressed as a taiar youth'. 

* Caato V, 61. 
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BUCKINGHAM 


T he Riches" departure for Europe and their prolonged absence 
from Baghdad seems here to aiford an occasioa for another 
considerable digrcssioEL So we may leave ihem for the 
moment toiling through the moimtain passes of Asia Minor towards 
Istanbul, and follow a new cross-thread in the tapestry of Meso¬ 
potamian exploration; die easm-ard journey of another traYeller 
whose goal was the Residency at Bagdad. 

Before leading for Europe die Riches had heard with much curi¬ 
osity of the doings of L^y Hester Stanhope. This remarkable 
middle-aged English w^oman, careering about Syria dressed as a 
Mamluk and ‘with a eonsiderafak suite of genderaen', at first seemed 
a litde shocking to Claudius's orientalized sense of proprietyi yet he 
afterwwds found her a srimubdng correspondent. Staying in Lady 
Hester's house at the begmning of 1 3 James Silk Buckingham, 
whose Tiame has occurred in an earlier chapter^ He seems hkely at 
this time to have received through his hostess the introduction to 
Rich, w^Jiich eventually brought him to the Residency on his way 
to India* The description of his journey, which he afterwards^ 
published, is dedicated to Lady Hester^ whom he considered ‘one of 
the brigluest ornaments of her sei and station*. 

Buckingham was then thirty years of age. His character is to-day 
particularly satisfying to contemplaie because it typifies a whole 
generarion of Englishmen without whose memory posterity w^ould 
be a great deal the poorer* His personality as well as his writings 
received much publicity some years laterj as a result of his uldmaie 
success m a truly monumental action for slander, which lasted nearly 
four years and cost several people, including himself, more than they 
could afford. 

The story is certainly a remarkable one and die eventual outcome 
of the case was at the time evidently considered of some consequence, 
^ I- S, Budanghani, Ttuvefs in Mts&poiamm^ London 1S17. 
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since the attentinn of the House of Commons "was dnai^Ti to the 
obvious reflection which it implied upon the integrity of the Indian 
Government From Buckingham's own point of view it had 
absorbed almost the whole of liis income and energy over so long 
a period that his final vindication afterwards became the central fact 
of his life, and be may well be excused the twenty-two pages devoted 
to ii in his last travel book. 

According to his own account, it all began in the year rSj6 at 
Jerusalem, where he made the acquaintance O'f a young man of his 
age called Bankes. The two of them decided temporarily lo 
join forces, and together they madca short joumey to the ruined cides 
e^t of the Jordan. Both enjoyed it, and Bankes proposed adding 
his own sketches and comments to the more elaborate notes wdiich 
Buckingliam had made, for die purpose of afterwards publisliing a 
joint memoir. On their return they parted; but during the following 
months Bankes several times wrote to Buckingham suggesting fur¬ 
ther journeys together to Palmyra, Baalbek and so fortli.^ These 
did not prove practicable, and in fact the two men did not meet 
again undl five months later, when Buckingham was about to leave 
Aleppo for India. Up to this point their relations h^H been endteiy 
cordial and, on leaving, Buckingham received from liis frirad a letter 
of introduction to the Governor of Bombay. Tire only dicumstance 
which to him should liave appeared a little peculiar was that R^nV« 
asked him to return all his own letters. As it was, because he had 
no reason to suspect any ulterior motive behind the request, he at 
Once complied« 

On reaching India, circumstances induced Buckingham to remain 
there ii^ead of returning to England; so any question of collabora¬ 
ting with Bankes in a publication was ruled out. Nevertheless, 
T.'arious prominent people in Bombay who saw Buckingham’s owri 

* He also visiied Lady Hester Stanhope at Mar Elias, and Iicr hioerapher 
dBoribes him as fcAows: ‘WiHian, Bankes, the fiituie memiCT for Cambridge 
Umvwsity, amved with a portfolio of sketches under his aim, a iencB4e 
Albanian soldier as his servant, and a gold-fiiied dresfirng^ase laden with^ 
fomes. He foe kind of conceited, self-opinionawd young man with whom 
HerLa^-ahipbadvcryhttle podence.* J.Haslip, UiyHnurStunhopt ,London 
1 «4. The 'tenegade Albanian* seems likely (o be a lather tuifdr description of 
Giovatint Final!, whose biography Bankes subsequently 
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notes on his travels in Transjordan and else^tee urged tliat they 
should be published, and the manuscript was dispatched to Miutay, 
the London publisher* Bankes, now m Egypt, seeing the newspaper 
announcement of the ardcie^ "appears to have been filled with the 
most ungovem^Ic rage, or jealousyand persuaded his &ither in 
London to stop its pubhearion on the grounds that Buckingham 
was an ignorant charlatan who had pirated his own notes. At the 
same rime he wrote a letter to the Governor of Bombay requesting 
that Buckinghain be discountenanced and proscribed in India. 

Murray, rather surprisingly, agreed to withhold publieadoji of the 
article, but Buckingltam approached Longman & Co., and wws able 
to produce such undisputed proof of its authenticity that Longman 
published it. Bankes^s reaction to its appearance in print w^ an 
anonymous article in the Quarterly containing an even more 

violent attack on Buckingham's character* This article^ when it 
reached India, was made a pretext by Buckingham's enemies for call^ 
ing upon the Govemmenr to expel him from the country, and the 
Government being plainly disposed to comply, *the Boodgates of 
calumny were Opened, and every species of atrocity attempted to^ 
wards me by the favoured minions of powder*. Figuratively squaring 
his shoulders and thrusting out his chin, Buckingham continues: I 
sought my remedy wbere an Englishman should be always proud 
to meet his opponents^ and where I have never yet shrunk from 
mine, in a Brirish court of justice*^ 

His case as a plaintiff had in fact been considerably strengthened 
by a curious coincidence. While Bankes was no doubt pri ding him¬ 
self on hh own ingenuity in depriving Buckingham of all the leners 
w^hicli would have provided him with evidence of the good terms 
on which they had parted in Aleppo, Buckingham had the good 
fortune to find a single one of them still adhering by its sealing wax 
to the lid of an old portmanteau. So that, althougli the Indian 
Government descended to the considerable injustice of prevoiting 
him from prosecuting his case in person, by expediting his removal 
from the country, a verdict was given in his favour partly on the 
evidence of tliis letter, and his calumniators very heavily censured. 
Since, however, he was not a^^e of this until some weeks after his 
1 Buckingiiamt VoL IL p. yo8. 
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arrival in England, be had time to institute three separate actions, 
first against the Quarterly Reiiew^ and secondly against Messis. 
Kankes Senior and Junior. 

The first tw'O of Buckingham's opponents, having no Judicial leg 
to stand on, climbed down with some alacrity and made no diffi¬ 
culties about paying costs* Bankes Junior, however, to have 
b^n an astonishingly tenacious peisonaUty, He resorted to every 
known suhteifiige for prolonging the proceedings and complicating 
the issue. Testimonies were required from residents in India who 
proved to have returned in the meanwhile to England, leaving tlie 
documtaits behind. Living witnesses were summoned in person 
from Syria and Egypt widiout any clear idea of w'hat their testimony 
was to prove. Hms in 1826, when the case came up for a final 
trial, over three years had elapsed since the first institution of pro¬ 
ceedings, and both parties were practically impoverished. 

Tile case had by now aroused widespread curiosity among the 
public and the court was crowded with literary and other persona- 
bties. They lieard Mr. Bankes ‘at length compelled to adduce his 
evidence before a jury of his countrymen, whose verdict, after tlie 
most patient tiearing of all that could be said In his defence, stamps 
his character in terms, of winch the record will remain as long as 
the Court of King's Bench shall escist’. The verdict was £400 
damages for Mr. Buckingham^ot a very large sum after being 
deprived of all his property in India. 

Budtingliara’s journey ftom Aleppo to Baghdad was, 35 we have 
seen, performed alone 'without the pleasure, and advantage of a 
European ftiend, companion, interpreter , servant or attendant of any 
sort'. For obvious reasons of convenience 'the dress^ manners, and 
language of the country, were adopted and continued throughout 
the whole of the way*. It took almost two months. One pictures 
him as a more than robust and heavily bearded baclielor, by no 
means above an occasional curious (though striedy scientific) glance 
at the appearance and habits of the oriental ladies whom he met on 
his way. His costume for the journey, in which lie doubdess eventu¬ 
ally presented himself at the Riches' brcakfast-rable, ‘consisted of 
the blue cloth sherwal, Jubba, and benish, of the Arab costume; a 
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lai'g^ overliaiiging tarbooslij or red cap, fklling over the neck and 
shoulders behind; a white muslin turban, and red silk sash*. HJs 
arms wei^ ‘a Damascus sabre^ a Turkish musket, stnall carbine, and 
pistols, widi am munition fo r cach\ And be adds, *the convemences 
borne on my own horse were a pipe and tobacco-bag, a metal drink¬ 
ing cup, a pockei-compass, memorandum-books, and infc^stand, on 
one side of a pair of siuaE khooi'dj, or Eastern travelling bags; and 
on the otiier, the maraboot, or chain-fastenings and irons for secur¬ 
ing the horse, by spiking him at night to the earth, on plains where 
there are no shrubs or trees^ A small Turkey carpet, which wb^ to 
serve for bed, for table and for prayers, and a w'ooUen cloak for a 
coverlid during the cold nights, * . 

Wisliing to leave Aleppo in May, Buctingham found that the 
great regular caravan travelling to Baghdad across die Synan Desert 
would not Start undl September* But finding a certain Haji, a 
Moslawi merchant, proclaimed by the British consul, Mr* Barker, 
to be a person of great respectability, wdio 'ft'as en:^ged in forming 
a smaller caravan (450 camels and about too asses and mules, etc,) 
to travel on the more circuitous route by Mardln and Mosul, he 
arranged to join it. For a small consideration lus baggage was to 
travel among the ordmary merchandise, wdiile Ite with his horse and 
trappings only was to ride wdtb the Haji and be tinted in every way 
as one of his finnily. This brought him tuto close contact wiiJi the 
Hajrs sou who, as Buckingham was to discover at an early stage 
in tile journey, had not inherited any great measure of bis fadier s 
respectability* 

The caravan moved due east from Aleppo approximately on the 
line of the modem railway, Buckingltam notices the l>eehive 
lages, still such a fa miliar feature of north Syna, where every house 
is divided into square compartments^ each covered by a dome of 
mud brick* A cara\^, like a train, lias the disadt'antage that one 
cannot halt at wiU to investigate things seen from the road. So 
Buckingham was denied the pleasant experience of being entertained 
in one of these *domed' villages* He w^ould have found their ardu- 
recture resourceful and surprisingly attractive and the interiors of 
the houses very clean and orderly* The d omes are built on a simple 
corbelling principle and tbe square units which they cover are often 
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groupi°d together with arches between to form a room of different 
proportion. Their purpose, of course, is to avoid using roofing- 
beams, which are scarce and expensive. In most large houses only 
the principal living-rooni hm a flat roof and here a great archway 
is built across the cenrre in order to halve the span of the beams 
and reduce the size necessary. The aesthetic efiect Is very pleasant, 
especially as the greater part of the walls in these living-rooms are 
covered with an elaborate fretwork of relief ornament consisting of 
tiny ridges made with finger and thumb before the mud plaster is 
dry. The beehive houses tlius reverse the principle which obtains 
in most western buildings, where only a room of major importance 
is covered by a dome. 

The ‘beehive’ villages, which are the homes of Arab cultivators, 
were soon left behind and their place taken by encampments of 
Turcomans. Buckingham noticed that their women were ‘remark¬ 
ably dean and perfectly unveiled', and, partly because he was 
approaching die neighbourhood of Harran, Abraham’s secondhorae, 
he was reminded that the Hebrew women of the Old Testament 
also uncovered their faces. He recalls the story in Genesis^ of Judah 
and his daughter-in-law, and how Tamar 'covered herself with a 
veil in order to be taken for a prostitute. Once the caravan w'as 
attacked by a party of mounted tribesmen, hut they were driven off 
by a lot of haphazard musketry and the victory' celebrated with the 
waste of a great deal more ammunirion. But for the most part, for 
the purpose of his journal he had to be content with fairly rri^Tal 
observadons, such as that about a donkey which had survived an 
attack by a hyena though losing 'at least an English pound of flesh’ 
from each thigh. (He remembers hearing of Abyssinians ‘cutting 
steaks from a live oi, sewing up die wound, and driving the beast 
on her journey ,) He also exaggerates a little, describing a pin tailed 
sandgrouse as having a long thin feather projecting 'at least a foot 
and a half from its tail. 

As might be expected, the first tmhetemeni w'hich Buckin^iam 
encountered was over money. In Aleppo be had with him anerceh 
lent Sci vnnt found for him by I.ady Stanhope, but as there seemed 
little point in taking him further from his home be decided instead 

^ Gennis xxxviii. 
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to obtain such semce as he needed froin members of the caravan* 
He accordingly axianged for a sum of money to be paid to die Haji 
through Mr, Barker and divided equally bet^Ten his cook, groom, 
and one of his caoiebdrivers so as to assure their attendoik Bucking¬ 
ham liad been used to saddling and unsaddling bis own horse, rub¬ 
bing him down and generally doing for himseH^ so for the first few 
days he hardly noticed the lack of any assistance from the Haji’s 
serv^anis, but when he observed that this state of ahairs resulted in 
some disrespect from his fellow-travellers lie decided to bring the 
matter up* The servants denied all knowledge of any payment and 
the young Haji, when approached, indignantly refuted the suggestion 
tliat either he or his father had received any money for this purpose 
from Mr, Barker. So before reaching die Euphrates crossing at Blr^ 
Buckingham sent a courier back to Aleppo to investigate* (It should 
be said that this was made possible by the fact that the caravan 
travelled extremely slowly, the habit of those on horseback being 
to ride to the head of the procession and then sit drinking coffee by 
the wayside until the tail had passed.) 

On his return the courier did not catch up with the caravan until 
it had reached Urfah, But he brou^t with him confiimatiDn of tlie 
payment to the young Haji and a sharp rebuke to the old one. 
Though the larter showed every sign of being extremely angry with 
the boy, Buckingham could not help reflecting on this ^sad picture 
of Eastern integrity* since at twenty-four this young man was 'of 
an age whtn the heart is generally most inclined to revolt at anything 
that is base or mean. ., / He also quotes the Arab proverb: *If thy 
neighbour has been once to Mecca, suspect him; if rwdee, carefully 
avoid him; but if diree rimes, make haste to remove from near his 
habitation T 


It is Buckingham's description of his stay at Urfiib which first gives 
one some measure of his g^idne relish in the Eastern manner of 
ihing. No doubt the dry has greatly changed since his day; the 
fact alone that for a complete generarion now it has been included 
in a military area closed to foreigjiers has naturally resulted in its 
becoming less populous and cosmopolitan. Yet before recounting 
Buckingham's side of the picture, it may be of interest here to present 
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for comp&rison some aspect of the audior's own cxpctience of a short 
stay in Urfah in 193S. It should be said ai once that, following Buck¬ 
ingham's example, on dtis occasion also the principle was conformed 
to of adopting tile contemporary ‘dress, ntannets, and language of 
the country , inasmuch as one travelled with a Turkish companion 
who knew no English, carrying a manageahle suitcase and wearing 
a part-used lounge-suit with a soft hat. After travelling a great part 
of die night on a lorry, one arrived in the small hours of the morning 
at a hotel where, unlike Buckingham’s picturesque kkdn^ the rooms 
contained four to eight beds. Since it would have been unusual for 
anyone to occupy one of them after 8 a.m., a full quota of sleep had 
10 be postponed. Naturally the greater part of the daylight was spen i 
in aecu mi i lating notes and sketches of the towra and its liistorical 
buildings, but wdth the best-arranged day of this sort there are 
certain hours, such as that directly after lunch, when relaxation is 
natural; also the process of lobbying in the local seat of govemmenr 
for pernussinn to proceed to one's next destination involves many 
hours of waiting for interviews. It is at these times that, with hoteis 
providing no day time acoommodation, one becomes conscious of 
one's western shortcomings. To the loc^y-bom, of course, no such 
problem presents itself, since his hours of leisure, whatever propor¬ 
tion of the day they may constitute, ate spent in the coffee-shop, and 
there he has no temptation to make him^ conspicuous by reading 
a book, For the Westerner on such occasions, increasing familiatity 
with the wooden chair and fly-blown od-cloth justifies a more 
an.vious anticipation of evening hours enlivened with a little rdki. 
Here at least he finds himself on common ground with those about 
him. 

Yet, in retrospect, the discovery in oneself of such minor inepii- 
mdes has in no way impaired the clear picture w'hich remains of the 
town’s individuality. It lies in a saddle between two hills looking 
southwards towiirds the plain and is itself an oasis, in chat it owes 
its existence to a great fountain of dear water which the Greeks 
called Calliirhoe. Its waters flow in open stone channels through 
the streets, forming wide omameDtal pools in die pubUc gardens, 
and filling stone tanks in the courtyards of the principal build¬ 
ings. Where there are no buildings they irrigate groves of wliitc 
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mulberries and much other &nnu Many of the buildings which 
Buckingliatn visired are sdU standing, bm the city-wall has entirely 
disappeared* its neat ashlar masonry having doubtless proved too 
great a temptation to modern builders. From the ruined castle on 
the hill above, two isolated Corinthian columns thrust up skywards, 
and in the evening their shadows still creep strangely across the 
town. In the past Tamerlaiiie raised trophies upon riieir summits. 
To-day tlieir bases are set in concrete to avoid the great disaster 
w hich, according to local tradition, will accompany their feJh 

Buckingham's caiavan halted outside the city-gate at a sort of 
’transit-AAdfl* used by merchants who did not wish to bring their 
goods into the dty. Here the cameEs w'ere unloaded and left in diarge 
of a servanL Alcanw^hlle die Haji, not wishing to create ill-feeling 
by accepting any one of die numerous invitations wliich he now 
received from friends in the town, took accommodation for his partj' 
in a large catavimseiai called the '‘KA{m-€l-Goomrook** Buckingham 
was delighted by this building, with the pri vacy of its small,, dean 
rooms ranged around a paved couTLyarii, and the torrent of clear 
water wliich traversed it diagonally. He also remarked that *dus 
some stream w^ made contributary, also, to another convenient 
purpose; all the cloaca being supphed feom it with a bmneh running 
under them, w^hile it fed a little fountain in each, ibr die filling a small 
square dsterrq close by the left hand of the person sitting, .. / On 
tiie upper floor a gallery gave access to a further range of rooms 
occupied by weavers of &bdcs and block-printers. 

Tliat evening the Haji^s parry enjoyed the first of a long series 
of entertainmenK. This was a dinner gjven by a rich local Sayyid 
at hts finely appointed house. In his description of the guest-room 
Buckingham mentions "carpeted divans’, a familiar oriental amenity 
only remarkable for being so entirely uncongenial to w^tem taste. 
Bat his account of the meal itself sounds really attractive, partly 
owing to the mention of a plentiful supply of ice brought down 
from die mountains, 

Tlie drinks included "iced milk and lebben; a fine iced sherbet, 
made with honey, cinnamon-water, and spic^i and the iced juice 
of pomegranates of the last year, diluted widi w'ater of roses’. After¬ 
wards water-pipes wore smoked on the roo^ feom which there was 
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a fine panoraitilc view of the entire city. On returning to the kh&i, 
they tounfi another party awaiting them, given by the humbler 
dependants of the caravan in return for the Hajt's hospitality on the 
road. An elementary orchestra had been improvised and two 
Christian pilgrims, returning from Jerusalem, were dancing in a 
tnaiiDer which shocked Buckingliam but at the same time obviously 
aroused his curiosity, since he cites many references both classical 
^d modem to such dances bdng known in other parts of the world. 
Fhe footnote on the subject grows in proportion to the text until 
all but two lines are displaced, and there is a great use of italics for 
plirases like ^certain hUas and 'something not to he spoken oj'} 

A general returning of calls on the following day enabled Buck¬ 
ingham to see something of the town. He describes the famous Pool 
of Abraham very much as it appears to-day. He refers to the great 
carp swimming in the beaurifuUy transparent water and mentions 
how visitors, as an act of diversion, 'purcliase vegetable leaves and 
scatter them on the surface, by which the fish are collected literally 
in heaps. The Pool is a sh^ow stone tank about two hundred 
yards long, with flowering shrubs on one side and along the other 
a flight of steps, above which a screen of pillars and carved tracery 
gives glimpses of the courtyard of the mosque beyond. At the far 
end, overlooking the water, there is a cJtarming colonnaded loggia, 
where, during Buckingham’s visit, the Haji and his friends sat with 
ilieir pipes for many pleasant hours. It was here that he listened with 
astonishment to a perfectly serious dissertation by an elderly Moslem 
on the sacred character of the fish and the feiJure of any known form 
of cooking to make them edible. At a Clmsdan party on the previous 
evening he had much enjoyed a small plate of fried carp with his 
‘Rakliee'J ^ 

Buckingham's companions must have come in for a great deal 
more walking than they were accustomed to, for he seems to have 
insisted on exploring the town from end to end. Occasionally he 
was frvoured with unexpected vignettes of domestic life which he 
duly noted in his diary. Tile larger lakes were often fiiU of bathing 
boys, and once he came suddenly upon a party of females occupied 
in the same way. He was disappointed tliat his companions ‘turned 
^ Buckingham, p. 104. 
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instantly aside, and obliged me to follow ihena, though we might 
have enjoyed this picture of mtuial beauty unobserved, and without 
disturbing for a moment the supposed seclusion of those who had 
cliosen this retreat'. 

So the dayj at Uriah passed by with and entertainments, and 
soon the caravan due to reform and move onwards towards 
Mardln. Before he left the k^dny Buckingliam paid a long visit to 
the workshops of the block-ptirueis in the upper story. He saw how 
the small block bearing a section of the pattern was bound to the 
palm of the left hand and impressed by a blow of ihe right lisr. 
Noticing the clumsiness and slowness of the procedure, he explained 
10 the printers some of the improved metliods common in Europe. 
*Tbeir admiration was very powerfully excited, and the director of 
the establishment made me the offer of a very handsome remunera¬ 
tion if I would remain a few weeks at Orf^ to superintend such 
improvemenis as the mechanics of the town might mate, under my 
direction.^ Charmed by the whole atmosphere of the town, 
Budkingham almost considered accepting the offer* 

The journey to Mardin W3s mainly remarkable for the mpadous 
exactions of the principal Arab tribe riirougb whose temiory the 
way ky. At the temporary lieadquarteis of their sheikh the caravan 
was submitted, almost without complaint from the indinidated mer¬ 
chants, to what r^ly amounted to wholesale and arbitrary looting. 
Buckingham, having made himself conspicuous by not fawning to 
these bandits in die conveniiona] manner, had to pay a sum of a 
thousand piastres, or thirry pounds, in blackmail to avoid losing 
die contents of his saddlebag^. His valuable Damascus sword be 
liad concealed against tlie small of his back, hut faced with the 
difficulty of mounting his horse, was compelled to decliue it and 
make further payment* During this transacdon the looters suddenly 
found themselves being looted by a marauding band of Tuitomans, 
and a complicated fight followed, in which Buckingham joined with 
some rehsb, 'coming into grappling contact with three individuals 
in succession, neither of whom escaped unhurt &om the struggle'* 
This kind of tribal extortion continued to be the principal deterrent 
to regular trade between the Ottoman pmvinces well into die present 
century*. 
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Mardin stands on rhe mosi southerly spur of the Turkish Moim- 
tains, looking out over Mesopotumia. From this ele\'^rion the pkin 
appears interminable, without contour, and featureless save for the 
little peaks of Jeicl Smjar away to the west. It is an extrava^ady 
beaudful town. Tradition says of Its inhabitants that ‘they ne\er 
see a bird flying above diem*, which of course refers to its dramatic 
situadcm, Tlte rocky summit of die hill forms a great boat-shaped 
platform upon which, in early Moslem times, a considerable fortress 
once stood. Buckingham and others have left engravings^ showing 
a powerful line of towered walls against die skylinej hut to-day only 
two or three ruined pavilions remain among a litter of Men stones. 
Several hundred feet beneath, die town is terraced into the flank of 
the hill, and beyond the outennost line of houses there is a further 
drop of over a diousand feet to the plain leveL Tlie houses ate built 
of a sort of Iioney-colouted limestone. This must be plentiful and 
easy to work, since there has g;rown up at some burly recent period 
an almost unique tradition of crafismanship in stone-cutting. In 
every huilding dowm to the meanest hovel, doorways, w="indows and 
all odier prominent features are enriched with finely carved orna¬ 
ment—Byzantine, or, more nearly, Romanesque in character. Actu¬ 
ally none of this work can be more dian a century old, since Bucking¬ 
ham expressly remarks on the poor appearance of die bouses, and 
seems only to have seen ornament in a single mosqiie. like the 
writer, however, he must liave first approached the town from die 
west, a little before sunset, coming over the shoulder of the hill and 
being confronted with an almost orange glow on the stonework of 
die houses agiainst a marine blue haze over the plain. He has 
left a quaint drawing of the scene as it appeared to him. 

Here again at Mardtn it was unnecessary for the caravan to climb 
up to the town itself so the goods and baggage animals remained 
in a village called Soor at tlie foot of the hill, probahly near the 
modem mi I way station. Buckingham had an introduction to the 
Syrian Patriarch of Mardtn, and finding diat he resided not in the 
city itself, hut in a monastery called Der Za'temn a few miles to the 
east, paried from the Haji and made his way thither. Mmy of the 
Pilgrims from Jerusalem travelling with his own caravan were there 
^ Ibid. Vd. r, fadng p, 314^ 
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afiead of him and a big party was already m progress* lie noted 
afterwards that ‘not less than twenty jars of arrack were drank by 
as many persorts—of dTcmj laOj hcdom tlie meal as a stimulant, 
and not a single cup after lx\ Der Za'feim was at that time die centre 
of a flourislimg Cliristian community. To-day it is maintained hy 
a Bishop and half a dozen monks, but much of die building lias 
fallen into decay and the tillage which Buckingliam mentions out¬ 
side the walls is in mins* There is a cruciform chapel with a great 
deal of beaudfiil Byzantine carving and a much depreciated library, 
whidi, however, sdJl boasts of an enonnoua Syriac testament, dating 
from rile middle of die twelfth century and with fine illustrauons- 
Buckingham wras shown tliis book and suspected it to be one seen 
by Tavernier in 1644.^ He also attended morning service in the 
chapel, ai w'hidi, like everyone else, he remained standing about four 
hours 'without even the indulgence of the crutches in use among 
the Christians of the G reek CommunJon** 

On Tnoving up to Mardin, Buckingham found the usual uncer¬ 
tainty as to ’when the cara’^'an would be able to leave for ^losul, and 
was driven bwan impatience, familiar to all those who have experi¬ 
enced this kind of journey, to make a false step- He Jiad audiority 
from Barker in Aleppo to travel with any or offidal courier 
going in die same direction, so he determined to ride northwards to 
Diarbekit,the principal lial ting-place betwe«i Istanbul and Baghdad, 
in die hope of attaching himself to one. This afibrded him an oppor¬ 
tunity which he would otherwise have missed of seeing Diarbekir, 
but as luck w^ould have it, no courier was expected for some time, 
and when, liaving lost his Kurdish guide, he took the risk of hurry¬ 
ing back to Mardin alone, he found that the Haji's t!ar4vau in the 
meanwhile had already left. 

Buckingham as u^ual gives a very complete account of the history 
and appearance of Diarbekir, But diis has since been amplified ’with 
so much detail and competence by more recent ttavehers^ that it 
would be out of place to recapitulate it here. Furtliermore, ’with an 
airport of its own and die last link completed in die direct line from 
Ankara to Baghdad, it should at last become accessible to alL 

* TAsShr oyagii ofTi^irnkr tAiuiigA London 1^7®, 691* 

» Soane, Gertrude Bell, WSgrani, etc, 
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Buckingham plainly did not enjoy his stay, owing to the dis¬ 
appointment W'liidi lie encountered at the taatr headquarters and 
the abduction of his guide by an angry creditor. His nicest moment 
was probably the first sight of the dty which he obtained suddenly 
on approacliing from the Mardin road. He says: 'Ft was on the 
moment of our coming on the brow of the slope, which here formed 
the southern hank of the dver (Tigris), and gave us the view of 
the stream flowing by, that we caught the first sight of Diarbckir, 
which hurst upon us all at once, and presented a picture of so much 
interest, that 1 voluntarily checked the bridle of my horse to dwell 
upon the scenej while my companions, to whom it was a familiar 
one, dashed across the river without heeding it for a moment. . , .* 
This is indeed an unforgettable sight, for the long line of jet-black 
fortifications seem to crouch above the Tigris gorge, guarding the 
approach to the mountains beyond. Buckingham has again done 
full justice to it with a sketch, in the foreground of which his 
companions are to be seen galloping fuU-tik into the river. 

Back in Mardin, Buckingham reckoned the probable speed of the 
caravan on its journey down into the plain, and calculated that by 
leaving immediately he could overtake it at Nisibin, He accordingly 
attached himself to a horse-dealer, who appeared to have the same 
intention, and found himself travelling in company with 'about fifty 
spirited and unsaddled horses'. Minor disadvantages of the arrange¬ 
ment became clear at the first halt, where he spent ‘a night of im¬ 
perfect repose, being hourly disturbed by the breaking loose of the 
horses and their fighting with each other. . . The following day, 
however, his luck changed. He was suddenly overtaken by a pair 
of tatars from Istanbul carrying mail to Rich tn Baghdad. They had 
arrived in Diarbckir on the same day as he left for Slardln. Further¬ 
more he had been ri^t about the caravan, which they found halted 
at Nisibin, and again undergoing the hateful process of assessment 
for tribute by yet another tribal chief. The new arrivals at once 
attracted the unwelcome attention of the sheikh, and Buckingham 
was forced to part with the last remnants of his ready cash. 

Nisibin to-day is a Turkish village contingent on the frimrier with 
a somewhat larger Syrian market-town called Kamechlie. For here a 
curious comer of Syria known as the de Canard runs eastwards 
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to the Tigris, so titat the present idlway crosses two fkintiers 
herw'een Nisihis and Mosul. Almost nothing is left of Nisihis, the 
Roman fonress-dty, which for a brief period became capital of Iiaqj^ 
even the mined classical temple and other columned buildings whiSi 
Buckingham drew are now no longer visible. Between the Turkish 
frontier and the strange isolated mountain range of Sinjar is a wide 
expanse of fertile upland country, slightly undulating, which in 
Buckingham’s time was apparently mainly occupied by YeiJdis and 
Kurdish tribes. 

He gives a fairly accurate description of die caravan's course 
south-eastwards from Nisibis towards the eastern foothills of Sinjarj 
yet on his map the Jebel Sinjar itself has slipped westwards onto 
the wrong side of the Jaghjagh river, and he shows the dotted course 
of a new and peculiar waterway, branching off from the latter and 
running south-eastwards to empty into the Tigris. The banks of 
tills stream he probably intended to be the location of a curious 
episode which he describes on the road to MosuL 

Apparently in the Stnjar plain itself the danger from marauding 
bands of Yezidis was so acute that the lesser evil of a paid tribal 
escort had to be resorted to. So from a point near the modem Iraqi 
frontier the caravan was joined by a troop of eighty armed horsemen. 
This stage of the Journey was to be at night, so the previous day 
was spent enismped at a place called by Buckingham ‘Romoila’ 
(probably Rumeilan'—the Little Sandhills, near Tell Kotcbek sta¬ 
tion), The whole of the Haji's guest-tent was occupied by die escort, 
and, it now being the first week in July, beneath the cloak which 
Buckingham rigged up as a shelter from the sun, his ‘excellent 
thermometer’ gave a score of ii6 degrees Falirenheit. The night- 
march was begun with the horses and camels already thirsty, and 
by midmght the former were suffering considerably. It was at diis 
point that in pitch darkness they come suddsily upon a deep stream 
Bowing swiftly between rushes, but with a high cliff-like bank. 
Buckingham pictures most vividly die chaos which ensued, with the 
horses, unable to reach the water, plunging in vi'ith their riders or 
loads and some of them being swept away by the current. He him- 

’ Sepdmua Sevens mnde it his headquarters when Pactliia became a Rdmon 
province. 
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self had immense difBculcy in controlling his mount, but was provi¬ 
der dally assisted by a powerful Indian Juifr travelling with the 
cara van, \tdio restrained the rearing and snorting animal while he 
himself let down a Urge drinking cup on a string and drew up re¬ 
peated draughts of cold water. The camels meanwhile proceeded 
leisurely along the bank to a more convenient watering-place. This 
was Buckingliam’s £ist introduction to Iraq. On 6 July the cara¬ 
van arrived in Mosul, but having no intention of prolonging his 
stay in that town, after a formal call on the Pasha and a brief visit 
to the mounds of Ninevdi, he set out with the two earars, Jonas 
and All, on the final stage of his journey. 
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W HILE in Mosul Buckingham heard tliat two months pre¬ 
viously the Riches had spent some weeks there on their 
way back from Europe. Their leave from Baghdad^ which 
had gradually prolonged itself on account of Claudius's health, had 
lasted just over two and a half years^ and from their own point of 
\dew had been the greatest possible success. Claudius wiis a great 
deal better. He himself had not in the end reached London, but a 
prolonged stay in Vienna^ Paris and oth^ European capitals had 
provided an invigorating change of atmosphere and sufScient mental 
stimulation lo equip lum for a further period of work in Baghdad. 
Regarded from any point of view, it had been the kind of leave of 
which to-day nobody could complain. 

Leaving Baghdad in the autumn of tliere is no doubt that 
Claudius had been an extremely sick man. Partly perhaps on account 
of this fact and of Iiis anxiety to reach Europe, be had forced the 
pace a good deal during the whole of the journey to Istanbul, and 
except for a few days" stay at Mardin, where he was held up by a 
bout of fever, the party had ridden almost at lotar speed. Mary 
seems to have stood up to the journey remarkably wcU, only weaken¬ 
ing on two occasions. Tlie first was just short of Nisibin, after riding 
one hundred miles witli only five hours' test, w^hen the party of a 
hundred people liad to Itak on her accounti A little shelter was made 
for her with felts and spears and after two hours" sleep she was able 
to carry on. The second occasion was several days later on the road 
from bEardin to Diarbekir. She sap:^ * At one spot we had to round 
a huge cliff that hung over a precipitous ravine, which narrowed to 
one or two feet in width, broken and crurnblmg at the edge. Most 
of the escort and Claudius passed over, but I was too frightened 
and felt I could not attempt it. Claudius was quite stem and told 
me I must he brave, otherwise I should have to be left behind. Such 

^ Alexander, p, 130, 
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severe words had iheir effect and, ktdng my hotse pict its own way, 
I cl amh ercd round the blu^ to find Clauihus waiting anxiously to 
see what I should do. He looked quite pale and I felt ashamed, as in 
our company was an unfortunate little girl, a slave who had been 
lately captured, about six years old, who, mounted on a horse with 
a halter, surmounted all difficulties without a murtnur or the least 
assistance.* 

Coining doati on to the shore of the Bosphorus at Ismid some 
weeks later, the Riches were met by a dragoman of tile British 
Embassy in Istanbul, bearing an invitation to stay with the Ambas¬ 
sador, Sir Robert Lister. The last hours of their journey along the 
coast-road to Scutari and across the Straits was made less comfoi^le 
by a violent snowstorm, and arriving exhausted at the Embassy they 
persuaded the dragoman to smuggle them in throt^h a back door, 
so as to have time to recover their composure a little before meetup 
tiieir host and hostess. 

But now for rite time being theit troubles were over. They had 
before them the delightful experience, after five years of comparative 
exile, of renewing acquaintance with the cultivated and elegant life 
of Europe, The Listers wise kindly, pleasant people, and the cosmo¬ 
politan society of Istanbul serv'ed as a stepping-stone to die splen¬ 
dours in store for diem at Budapest, and Vienna. Ma^ liad been 
nineteen when she left Bombay, and her dress-aUoti’anoe on a very 
modest scale. Choosing a 'gala’ dress for her first ball in five years 
must have been something of a thrill. 

They had planned to continue their journey overland, hut it was 
April before Claudius was well enough to undertake the long coach- 
ride through the Balkans. It took them through Bulgaria to 
Bucharest; then to Szeged on the modem Yugoslav frontier, across 
die Hungarian pasita to Budapest and so to Vioina, Here they 
remained some weeks and entered with great enjoyment into the 
musical-comedy world of the Hapsburg capital. At Schonbrunn 
they saw the Emperor return in state from a visit to Paris and drove 
hack to find the city celebrating—almost theendre population danc¬ 
ing in dirndls and lederhoseiu Later they were presented at court by 
the British minister, Mary was extremely proud of lier husband, 
who wore a magnificent hussar uniform of french grey and silver. 
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While in Vienna the RJcIies hcatd that Sit James Mackintosh 
to be in Basle at die md of September, so they travelled on through 
Bavaria to meet him, and a great family reunion took place After 
a few days Mary went off with her ^tfaer to Lucerne on a short 
pleasure-trip, while Claudius went on ahead to Paris. The leave 
granted him by the Company had expired while lie was in Vienna, 
but anticipating a favourable reply to Ins request for an extension 
on grounds of health, he had made no arrangements for his return 
to Baghdad. On reaching Paris he received his first mail from India, 
which included a rebuke &dm his employers for overstaying lus 
leave and an indmatiDn that his allowances were to be very consider¬ 
ably cut. By the time Mary rejoined him, however, he was enjoying 
Paris and had already met and dined with the Duke of Wellington. 
Irascible old colonial ofhdals in Bombay must have begun to seem 
fairly remote. He now, however, took the precaution of sending 
Mary over to London, so that she might 'make interest' for iiim 
with certain cabinet ministers to whom slie would have access 
through her father. This expedient (a huniliar one to anyone who 
like Rich has lived long in Baghdad) was entirely successful. Mary 
spent a pleasant four months at the Mackintosh house in Great 
George Street, returning in May iSiy, by which time pressure had 
been brought to bear, A very senior director of tlie Company had 
been impressed into Claudius's cause, and instructions liad been sent 
to Bombay that he should return at leisure to the Bagdad Residency, 
and tile cuts in his in^tFcment he modified. Sir Evan Nepean had by 
that dme effected his dismissal, but was compelled to reinstate him. 

With improved health Rich's horror of returning to Baghdad was 
diminishing, and It was now really time to make arrangements for 
the journey. A route was planned tlirough north Italy to the 
Adriatic and so by boat to Istanbul. As this allow'ed for a stay of 
several weeks in both Milan and Venice, no one could deny by the 
time he embarked that he had had an adequate share of European 
amenities. His sLx months in Paris had been largely spent in the 
distinguished company of people like Madame de Stael, driving his 
own pair of horses in the Bois in die afternoon, and in the evenings 
visiting the opera. He also saw the return of Napoleon from Elba, 
in Milan there was more music, for the first dme he heard Paganini 
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play, and wrote in lus jonmnl a long, astonished commentary on his 
virtuosity. His final three wneeks in Venice wre the climax of his 
holiday. The famlEar cliches used by his biographer to explain this 
("the captivating romance of the Queen of the Adriatic'; ^the Piazza 
palpitating with life": "the beauty of the scenes with the w^ondrous 
succession of tints of an lEalian sunset": "the silvery light of the moon, 
accompanied by the song of the gondoliers*) are really superfluous, 
Claudius liad alway's loved Iialy', and with Baghdad looming ahead, 
Venice seemed the apex of European culniie. On June he met 
tile Duchess of Devonshire, who informed him of Napoleon^s defeat 
at Waterloo. A week later he and Mary once more set out on their 
travels. 

Tliere w^ a minor consobtion at Trieste, wdiere before embark¬ 
ing they were joined by a young Germaji called Bellino, whom they 
had met in Vienna. Rich had gready liked him andj finding him a 
would-be orientalist^ had engaged him as secretary' at a salary of 
£Sq per annum. This was the beginning of a long and very pleasant 
relationships w'hicli ended only with Bellino's sad death of fever 
in iSio, 

The journey by sea down the Adriatic, past Crete and through 
the Aegean was mosdy familiar ground for Claudius. Tt is difficult 
to know why it should again have been neces^ry to w^der so far 
afield as Isianhul and repeat the arduous journey across Anatolia, 
wffien disemharkation at one of the Levant ports w^ould have brought 
them easily to Aleppo. Yet this was the route chosen and two months 
were spent in Istanbul itself. It was late November before they left, 
and the moujimn pass^ must already have been covsed with snow. 
The feet was that Claudius still a liiile unsure of his relationship 
with the Company in Bombay and disindined to reach Baghdad 
before his position was definitely regularized. 

By the rime be arrived in Mosul there was soil no news, and he 
w^as kept uncomfortably hanging about diere for over a month. 
Finally in March Hme arrived from Baghdad with the anxiously 
awaited dispatch, w hich told him that he was to return to Baghdad 
as Resident with his allownmces not Impossibly reduced. So die 
party embarked for the final stage of their journey on a large jtfifct, 
and on a spring evening a ’week later they saw- the last rays of the 
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sun gilding the domes of Kadhini^iinj and drew in beneath the 
pillared balconies of Rusafali, 

By the time Buckiiigham arrived in Baghdad the Riches had been 
back over four months and life at the Residency had resumed its 
normal course. His |Oumey from Mosul had been a great deal less 
comfoitahle than theirs. From tlie outset, the noisy and conceited 
tamry called Jonas, Iiad been a great trial; lagging behind in Mosul 
when tliey set out in order to snatch a few last houts mth one of 
tile numerous wives he boasted of along the route, bad tempered 
and abusive when he caught up with them at the crossing of the 
Grcaiet Zab. The way to Baghdad led hy Erbil to Kirkuk and so 
onward through the Jebel Hamrin. At Kifii, where a dtange of 
horses should have b«n found, only one was a^TuIable, and jonas 
stormed off into the town to look for more^ Buckingltam and the 
younger tatoTy Ah, assuming diat if his bullying was of no avail 
there was a long wait aliead, retired quiedy to bed, but on awaking 
next morning an ominous silence in the kidn led to the discovery 
that Jonas had in the night mounted the only horse and left for 
Baghdad without them. 

Several days elapsed before they found a fttendly merchant taking 
a small eanivan to the capital and persuaded hiin to provide them 
with mounts. Even then Buckingham's troubles were not over. At 
Kara Tepe (‘Tuppe''), where dsc party halted lo rest in the courtyard 
of a mosque, lie somehow succeeded in o ffending the ruer chant, and 
wlien they came to remount, found that his horse had been given 
to someone else, and that in its place was an already heavily-loaded 
mule. As there was no aliemauve, he perched luraself uncomfortably 
on tlie summit of the load and tlie caravan proceeded. After halting 
at Delhi "Abbas, a start wtis made agairi in the hottest part of the 
afternoon and Buckingham, who liad been seated 'wiEb a Jug of 
u^ter in one hand and a fan in the other', found liimself subjected 
to the indignity of himself reloading die refraaory mule without 
even anyone to hold die halter. Fortunately, as he says, 'a proud 
determination not to sink under it [the indignity], bore me through 
all my labour', and after a while be succeeded. He w-as now strtam- 
'mg with sweat, so before starting be stripped and saiunted all his 
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clothes in cold including the skiiU-cap which he wore on his 

shaved head. 

What happened next may perhaps be related at some length and 
in Buckingham's own wordsg since the amiable restraint of his style^ 
contrasting as it does with tlie venom and irony of most modern 
Uavel-^Titers under similar provocation^ is most characteristic of 
his whole generation. He says: 

It was Jirst as w* had crossed pne of the cmais., and whde suffering 
intensely from thitstj that I asked a Dervish, who was drinkiog from the 
hollow shell of a cocoa-nut at the stream, to give me a draught of w-ater 
from his vessel^ hut this man, though devoted by his office to the exercise 
of hospiiahty and chantable offices to all nLankindj and though he had 
but the moment before returned me the salutadon of the fiiithfiil, added 
insolence to his refusal, and pricking my mule with a sharp instrument^ 
caused the poor beast, already sinking under his double burden of a lading 
and a rider, to rear and kick, and uldmately to throw me off, with a part 
of the lading upon me. The agility of the Dm-'ish, who was young and 
active, enabled him to escape die punishment which I should olherwise 
have indicted upon him, for th^ br^cb of his own precepts to others; but 
as I was now dismounted, I began to reload the arddes that had fallen 
ofl^ after which, I repaired to the stream, to allay both my thirst and my 
anger at liie same dmifi. On eodeivouring ta remount, which was a task 
of no smaU difficulty^ as the lading of the beast was wide and high, and 
there were neither shrmps, nor a stooe, or the smallest emiuenoe of any 
kind near us, the whole of die poor creatures burthen came tumbling on. 
the ground. . , , To increase the evit, as I let go the hold of the halier, 
in order to use both hands in securing the packages, the mule made off 
at a full ^llop, frisking and dining its head in the air, pawing with its 
fomJe^ and kicking with its hind ones, as if m dedsiDn at my dilemma, 
and triumph for its owm happy ridebnee and escape. As the rest of the 
party had by this time got far a-bsd, I w^ted in this mbemble plight 
for rw^o full hours, by the wayside^ [itetally guarding the merchandise 
with one eyc^ and keepbg a look-out with the other on the movements 
of my truant nmJe, who mgaled himself on the shrubs near; besides being 
in continual apprehension of having the whole property fw hich was not 
my own) taken possesion of by robbers, who are never wanting to foMo w 
np the stragglers of a caravan, and pi under all they can lay their hands on* 
At length, some peasants of the country coming by, very charitably 
assisted me lo catch my mule, and mien helped me to rdok ii, when, 
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with thdr assistance, for it could not otherwise have been done, I re- 
moimted, arid condnued ray my. * * * 

Thopgh I now perfectly done, and liable therefore lo insult and 
pillage from any handful of men who might cross my path, I went on 
with a light heart at the prospect of my trouble soon to be at end, and 
had filled niy pipe on the nmle’s back to smoke away my cares, and to 
make its enjoyment qompeDsate for the want of a conipaiii Dii- As I aban¬ 
doned the halter of the beast, by throwing it for a moment aaross his 
neck, wbile I struck a light, which leqmrra the use of both hands, and 
while I was in the act of drawing my first whiff, the refractory brute, 
probably from imagining the pricking of the Derv'ish to be near him 
again, first cocked bis ears fomard, then stood fixed and imniovable and 
at length, after three or four repeated flingings of his hindlegs in the air, 
again unseated me^ and now, in the confusion of this totally unexpected 
result, the baggage and the anijnal itself came tumbling after and upon 
me, and nearly crushed me to death by their fall. I was a long w-hile before 
I could extricate mysdf from this state, for even the beast in some 
way tangled by its own girths and bandages, and eoiild not rise from the 
ground. When I bad with difficulty mgained my iegs,I found the burthen, 
from the firmness wdth which it wtis last braced on, to be all secure; and 
by my assistance, and a vigorous effort of its own, the mule rose again 
with all its lading fast as before. All my efforts to mount were, however, 
quite inefTectuaJ; the packages, being large and comparatively light, mak¬ 
ing an de^-arion of three or four feet above the animal's back. My poor 
mule had had his share of disasters, as well as mj'self; and be seemed 
detennined, by all the freaks and tricks in bis power to perform, to show 
that he W'ould not hajcard any more. I was obliged therefore, bruised and 
tired and irritated as I was, to trudge the rest of my way on foot, holding 
the halter of ray charge firmly in my band, to prevent his escape, and 
much more disposed to give him the stripes of the Parisian ass-diiver, 
as related by Sterae, than to feed him on the macaroons of the seanmental 
traveller.^ 

For Buckingliam the joumey^s end was now almost in sight, but 
wen so his troubles were not over^i T!>e minarecs of Baghdad 
appeared on the horizon with the first light of dawn and it was stil] 
rnotning when he arrived, dragging his miileg at one of the 
city ^tes—probably the BaS al iT^isfam. Here he was stopped by 
Turkish customs offidais, and having admitted that neither the mule 

’ Buckinghain, VdI. II, p« i6o if. 
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nor its load were his own^ was not allowed to proceed until the 
owner appeared. While he was waiting humbly beside the gate, 
‘seated cross-legged on the dusty ground’, an elaborately dressed 
cavalcade cantered past into the city amidst the respectful salutations 
of the crowd. This wns the Pasha himself, returning from a moining 
ride, and at the end of the ptocession came two well-mounted 
individuals, whom he immediately realized from thdr speaking 
English to be Hine and BcIIitio. Feeling the humiliation of his 
position he refrained from making himself known. 

But now his patience was exliausted. ‘Being’ he says, ‘able to 
bear with it no longer, I drew' my pistol from my girdle, and daring 
anyone at the peril of his life to molest me, I led off my mule in 
triumph, amid the execrations oi the guards, for my insolence, but 
cheered by the shouts and applause of the rabble, for my defiance of 
d class on whom they look with the hatred of an oppressed race 
towards their tyrants/ Before presenting himself at the Residency, 
there "was one more score to settle. When he appeared ev'entually 
at the Riches’ breakfast-table, he brought with him the /ermr, Jonas, 
for well-deserved chastisement. 

It is not to be wondered at that, after so many tribulations, 
Buckmgliam found the Riches' establishment greatly to Ms taste. 
On Rich’s owm part, the arrival of any Britisli guest at the Residency 
was something of an occasion, while one of Buckingham’s calibre 
could be sure of tlie most cordial welcome. But for the moment 
the visitoi^s immediate lequiremenis w'eie obvious, and after a few 
w'ords witli his host he was conducted by a servant to the batb, 
where he no doubt effected a substantial chaagement de d&or, dis¬ 
carding the Moglirabi merchant's paraphernalia and reappearing at 
last, save for the bizarre circumstance of his shaved head, in the guise 
of an English Estpiire. As he says, after much enjoyment there (at 
the bath), he then ‘returned to pass a day of unusual happiness in 
the intelligent and amiable societj' of Mr. and Mrs. Rich and the 
other members of their family*. 

No praise could be high enough for the hospitaiity which he now 
enjoyed. ‘The change from all that could be disagreeable, in the 
way of living, to so much comfort, and, indeed luxury, as 1 found 
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in die house of Mr. and Mrs. Rich, kidded to the still higher charm 
of tlie intelligent society mtb which I had become surrounded there, 
w^s sufficient to repy ine for all die vexations I had suffered on 
my way/ He even confessed T countmued to enjoy these pleasures 
uninterruptedly for several days, before I felt even a desire to gratify 
that curiosity which is so generally impatient on encering a large 
and celebrated city^ 

In the weeks which followed he did im fact satisfy this cimosity 
^ith extreme thoroughness, and recorded the results of his investi¬ 
gations in a long and most detailed description of the dty, which 
for many years continued to be accepted as an authoritative docu¬ 
ment. He also visited the more femous andeut sites accessible from 
the capital—^*Aqar Quf, die mined ^iggurat tower of the Kassite dty 
Dtir Kurigalzu, which, like most early travellers, he took to be a 
mausoleum; Babylon and Birs Nimrod, whither he rode with BelHno, 
wearing Bedouin costume and posing as his dragoman, and later 
Cteriphon. Actually his stay with the Ridies was desdned to con¬ 
tinue a great deal longer than lie had expeaed, for immediately on 
returning from his foumey to Babylon he w'US taken with a fever, 
which developed into a severe illn'^. This was in August, and in 
spite of the attentions of Hine and Mary's careful nursing his re¬ 
covery retarded by a spell of appallingly hot weather (between 
119 and laa degrees for over a fortnight)/ 

Buckingham miglu obviously have chosen w^orse places to be ill 
in. He says himself ' the tedium of my confinement was considecably 
relieved by the numhet and variety of excellent books, which Mr^ 
Ricl/s library contained, and which were accompanied also by the 
most unreseivTd comitiunication from the gentieman himself of 
cverytluDg calculated to increase die interest of my journey east- 
’waTd*^ He goes on to mention Blcli^s extensive and valuable collec¬ 
tion of antiquities, among which he no led ^cylinders, amulets, idols 
and intaglios of the most curious kind’* Yet in his mind the 
association of their character is usually with objects he has seen in 
Egypt, making one reali^ the complete uniamiliarity at the time of 
Mesopotamian art. He did not however exaggerate the value of the 

^ To-day, ^ July 194^, the ncTrepaper reading in Baghdiid Is i l? degrees, as 
agaiDsi ;i normal of 106 dEgws- 
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col[ecEion, for aficr Claudius's death it was bought from Mary by 
the British MuseUiri for £7,000.* 

Towards the end of August, Buckingham assured himself, by 
means of an experimental ride to Ctesipbon, that his health had 
almost sulEcientiy recovered to continue his journey to India. But, 
there being for the moment no news of a vessel leaving Basrah, he 
had a few days’ grace in which to make some further observations 
of social life in Bagdad. During the early days of bln stay he had 
experienced some difficulty in understanding the local brand of 
Arabic, whidi even to-day remains a fdrly disdnedve dialect. T 
had' he says, 'sufficient esddence myself of the Arabic being very 
had, taking that of Cairo, of Mecca, and of the Yemen as standards 
of purity in pronurudation; for scarcely anything more harsh in 
sound, or more barbarous in construction, and the use of foreign 
words, can be conceived, than die dialect of Baghdad. Turkish, 
Persian, Eioord imd even Indian expressions, di^gure dieir sen¬ 
tences' and such Arabic words as are used are scarcely to be recog¬ 
nized on a first hearing, from the corrupted manner in which tliey 
are spoken.'* But since this dicumstance perhap enabled himself 
more easily to pass for an Egyptian Moslem, he afterwards 
enjoyed mixing in every kind of social and religious circle in the 
town. 

Some final observations he was now able to make without leai.'ing 
the house. The routine of the Residency interested him—Rich’s 
morning diwdn^ 'which was regularly attended by all the officers of 
his own establishment, and by the heads of the chief departments of 
government in the dty . . , everydung was conducted with great 
decorum, and nodiing could be more evident than die high degree 
of respect for the Resident with which these interviews inspired die 
visitors'/ the long hours of refuge in the sirdaisf and his bed beneath 
a 'mosijuitoe muslin’ on the highest part of the housetop with 
'nothing above us but the starry canopy of haven’. From this 
point of vantage his unblushing curiosity enabled him to examine 
'without being once perceived, or even suspected to be a witness 
. . . die eaily-moming habits of some neighbouring families’. He 
gives a ijuamt and most detailed description of a Moslem lady 
' Alarandcr, p. • Buckloghain, Vol. Jl, p. 450, “ ibid. p. 21 1 . 
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humbly assisting with her husband’s toilet, and tummg fimlly to 
lier own prayers only when she has him established comfortably on 
his citshions with his motrimg pipe. This brings him by devious 
ways to discussing the habit of tattooing, and the boofc ends on a 
now familiar note. There are artists in Baghdad, whose profession 
it is to decorate the forms of ladies with the newest patterns of 
wreaths, zones and girdles, for the bosom or the waist; and as this 
operation must occupy a considerable time, and many “attings”, 
as an English pomait-painter would express it, they must possess 
abundant opportunities of studying in perfection the beauties of the 
iemale form, in a manner not less satisfactory, perhaps, than that 
which is pursued in the Rojnl Ajcademies of Sculpture and Painting 
in Europe,’ 

The Riches spent four more years in Baghdad, die first three of 
w'hich w'cre comparatively uneventful, Claudius devoted himsdf 
with increasing interest to the study of archaeology, and added 
rapidly to his coUecrion of ancient manuscripts and coins. His 
memoir on the ruins of Babylon, pubhshed in i8ij, had now run 
into a fourth edition, but his arguments had come in for some 
criticism firom a certain Major Rennell, an orientalist and historical 
geogtapher. In 1817 he accordingly paid a second visit to Hi Hah 
with Bellino and carefully rechecked his theories and topography. 
His second set of memoirs, subsequently published (iSiS), vinually 
exhausted the possibilities of inference without excavation. 

Later in the same year his work in the archaeoto^cal field was 
greatly stimulated by a six-weeks* visit from Sir Robert Eer Porter. 
Hilprecht^ says of Porter: 

From childhood loving and piactising the arts, he had become a 
famous painter of intetnadonal reputation, whose eminent talents, striking 
personahty and final marriage with a Russian princess had secured for 
him a social standiiig which enabled him, by his pen and brash, to reach 
ciicles hitherto but little influenced by the books of ordinary travelleni 
and the scientific and often dry investigations of men of the type of Otter, 
Niebuhr, Beauchamp and Rich. In bis popidariaadon of a subject which 
so £ix bad stmed the iwinds of only a limited flajtg of peopl^ and in 

* H. V. Hiiprecht, Tht Ant ovomm in Ai^rm imd MfdyloniA, PhilaikipMa 
1504, p. 44- 
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appealing^ by his religiotis sentiment, the manner his style, and the 
accumte representarinn oi he had observed, not less tn men of 

science and rehgion than to tlie aristaoatje circles of finrope:, on whose 
interest and financial support die resurrection of Assyria and Babylonia 
chiefly depended,, lies die SEgnilicEtice of Ker Porter as a Babyioiuan 
ej^ploner. 

He had been spending some months in Persia, visiting and record¬ 
ing andent monuments, and the ponderous volume in which he 
describes the foimiey^ is docomed with the most spirited and excel- 
leni engravings made from hts sketches, innludhig those of ihe 
&inDus 'boar-hunf and "stag-hunt* at Tak-i-Bustin^ Travellmg 
down to Baghdad from Kermanshah, he found himself held up at 
Kizi] Robat by two of his party becoming seriously ill wixh fever and 
himself, owing to a miscalculation^ embarrassed for ready money- 
A courier was sent ahead to the Residency, and in a commendably 
short time returned witli an imptt^si ve personage, who, incroducing 
himself as Rich"s delivered to Sir Robert a purse contaming 

several thousand piastres. It is a remarkahle reflexion on Rich's 
reputation that, after the courier had left, the proprietor of the khdit 
in which Porter was staying, having learnt the purpose of tlie 
courier s errand, at once himself o ffered the loan of a very large sum 
of money, requiring only a verbal assurance that it should be repaid 
to a friend in Baghdad* 

Lite Buctingham during his stay in Baghdad, Porter in BeUino's 
company visited four of the most accessible Babylonian sites; 
Babylon, Biis Nimrod (where he saw *three niajestic Uons taking 
the air upon the heights of the pyramid'), A1 ^Ohdmit (the nims of 
Kish), and *Atjar Quft Oi the last named he has not only bft four 
admirable sketch-cJcvarious, wMdi constitute die most useful record 
for gauging the continued denudation of the min, hut he arrived 
nearer than any previous visitor to the correct ejqilartation of 
the building's origuml purpose," "I should suppose' be says, "the 
mass we now see to be no more than the base of some loftier super- 

^ Sir Hi Ker Porter, Traycis in FVrjw, j4rn%!snuif ^Tici&u 

ttc.f Londoo iBu, a veija, 

* See reports on the Iraq Govcminent's cxcavatians at 'Aqar Qtif, puhlkhed 
as supploncnts to /rcry in 
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structure, probably designed for the double use of a temple and an 
observatory; a style of sacred edifice common with the Chaldeans, 
and likely to form die principal object in every city and town 
devoted to the idolatry of Belus and the worship of the stars.' 

Ker Porter, like everyone else, was charmed widi Rich's com¬ 
pany and hospitality, to which he afterwards paid a notable tribute, 
holding him up as a model for all BridsJi representatives in remote 
countries. Of his reception he wrote: Tersonally I was a stranger 
to Mr. Rich; yet the most eloquent language cannot describe the 
friendly warmth with which both himself and his accomplished 
wife bade me welcome; nor can I express, in any words, my sense 
of their subsequent kindness/^ 

Early in 1820 Rich made a short trip with Bellino to Qasr-i-Shir!n 
and what he saw of the fringes of the Kurdish country gready 
aroused Hs interest in tlie Kurds. Having in any case intended 10 
spend die hot summer months of that year av^^ay from Baghdad, he 
now began to plan a more elaborate official visit to Sulalruaniyah 
and Kurdistan, and by the end of April was ready to leave. His 
writings on the subject of this journey are all embodied in die two 
volumes called I^^arrative qJ" a H^^iJence in Koar£stanf w^hich Mary 
edited after his death and pubUsbed in London in 1836. For him 
the expedition was an immense sutxess, particularly since he en¬ 
countered in almost all the Kurds ^ith whom he came into contact 
congenial and sympathedc qualides in such marked contrast to his 
Turkish associates in Baghdad. On leaving Sulaimaniyah die whole 
of his feelings were summed up in one strangely melancholy 
conclusion: 

I quit Koordistan with unfeigiied regret- I, most tmexpectedly, found 
in it the best pco-ple that 1 have ever met in die East. 1 have foztued 
friendships, and been uniformly Created with a degree of rinceriry, kind- 
ness and unbounded hospitality, which I fear I must not again look fot 
in tlie CDin^ of my WTary pUgrim ag ej and the lememhiance of which 
will last as long as life itself endures." 

Rich's journals are of course packed with iiifDnnarion“die 
results of his diligent and consciendous inquiries on all subjects. 

1 Ker Porter, Vol, Jl, p. ^45, * Nisrrariyc^ VoL I, p+ jasjfS. 
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Bearings taiefi at aU times, the tempiefature and ^^eathet 
recorded and even small excavations made when mteresdng ancient 
sites w^ere discovered. But to-day the countty he visited is mapped 
and familiar, the roads be travelled are surfaced for motor traffic and 
the young aghas are westem-edticated. So It is in no ft-ay surprising 
tliat his writings and notes have become a subject only of curiosity 
and admiration. For a human picture of the cavalcade which set out 
from Baghdad in the spring of i 3 zo in pouring rain on a journey to 
Kurdistan, and of its arrival and reception at Sulaimaniydi^ one must 
turn to an appendix, included no doubt with consider^le diffidence 
by Marj^, and consisting of a fragment of her own journal- Here is 
a sample: 

April t 6. Mr. Rich already gone on to the prdeo of Hajee Abdul¬ 
lah Bey, about three miles from Bagdad, where he had been incited to 
pass the last night; and from thence our |ourney fairly begins* night 
was very stormy and rainyi All of us were much astonished about leti at 
night to see Hajee Abdullah Bey's w-ife walk in. She had mounted her 
horse^ and, in the midst of all the bad w-eaiher, had come three mi les in 
the dark purposely to pass the last evening with me* 

April 17- After getting a couple of hDiuw’ sleep, I rose by daylighi, 
and, with unfeigned wm>w on bo th parts^ took leave of my kind friends 
* we proceeded on tu the Bey's g^irden, surrounded by my attendants 
on horseback* We w'ere not* howevear, allowed fo pass the house of our 
friends without dismounting and taking some refreshment* As ilr. Rich 
w'as just mounting when we arrived, and as eastern etiquette makes it 
indecorous for a man to appear to care anything more about his wife than 
the of Ail ia^agr^ or to allow her m farm part of his more smtely 

precession, I the more readily accepted the invitation, and had the 
advantage of eadng a very good breakfast tre I commenced my jotimey, 
and in the mean tiine ^^r, Rich and his party got weB on their roacL . . , 

Mary then gives some details of her actual method of travel, and 
that of her companions, Taqui, the Armenian lady’s maid, and the 
obscure character called 'Minas's Mother', whose terror at every 
new development of the journey w-as a confrnual source of 
amusement. 

I travel in a or Jitter, to gi ve an idea of which I merely 

add, that it v«y much resembles a palanquin s^mng between two shafo 
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before and wo behind., to “which are harnessed two muJes. Over lE is a 
covering of scarlet doth^ and it is orriamented at due foitr comers with 
gilt balls* My female attearfants were in moIiafiTas^ or a kind of cags^ two 
of which are s^^nng on one mule, and balance each other; but as A%tinas"s 
mather is very stout and poor Taqui very slender, it was a difficult and 
nice Dpcjadon to make die balance equal by throwirig in a qtiandiy of 
stones on Taqm's side* It is by no means a comfortiihle conveyance owing 
to the constrained posture the person is obliged to sit in. . * . 

The early part of the journey northwards over the flat country 
beside the Diyalah was made more than normally dreary by the 
weather. Eight days of almosc continuous tain so late in the spring 
most unusual and completely immobilised die little caravan. 

The whole country was in such a state, and our tents and baggage so 
heavy and unmanageable from the wet, that we “weie obliged to remain 
satiotiary* . . . To add to ottr luxuries, the grcund on whidi we were 
encamped was fnU of scorpions; and let it be remeniheted, the ground 
is our only seat. Everbody seemed out of humour at this succession of 
stormy “weather, it being so very unusual in this dlmate. . * . I sat up 
most of the night in considerabk alarm and at length lay down without 
undressing. 

And on the foUowmg dajt 

Our siniatiou is really very mdancholy. Tlie whole country, as far 
as the eye can reach^ is one sh^i of water^ and there is no village to which 
we can retreat within three hours of our camp- besides which, there is a 
scarcity of provisions; our jieople are exposed to all the ffiry of the storm; 
and w^e ourselves are not much better off. We can ndther go backwards 
nor foiwwds, and here we must remain- * * , 

Under these conditions, whidi lasted almost as far as Kirkuk, it 
is not surprising that Mary lias to record; 

I was too unwell to admit either of our coutmuing our journey to-day, 
or of my accompanying the genflcEnen on another rabi-Awnmg ex- 
pediflon. . » * 

and a litde later: 

Qaxide very poorly flrom a violent bilious attack, and obliged to keep 
cpiiet . . . Mr. Rich bad a pretty' tranquil night. . * . 
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* 

Furthnrmorc she was bitterly disappointed that they were com¬ 
pelled to leave the main road before encountering the tatars^ whom 
they knew to be approaching with their mail from home. She 
complains; 

Thus am I obtiged, I own with a very ill to wait many days 

ere I shall see the beloved Mardocks post-mark; and in what a shall 
I receive the Ictteis written by die most amiable, accomplished and be¬ 
loved mbabitants of that pleasant retirement in the most rehned and 
happiest cxmniry in the world! Ob that I could convey to you an idea 
of the barbarous, burning land we are in! Love your dear England! 

But now they were out of the plain and aravelling through low 
hills, with Rowing com, pebbly brooks in the valleys and snow- 
motmtains in the distance. Their spirits rose accordingly. At a 
point a little beyond Kirkuk, Maty writes: 

A tent for ns was pitched on a little elevation above my iavoiirite irver, 
which winding and meandering over its pebbly bed, through little hos^a 
of hg-trees, mulberry trees and rose-bushes, together with die gentle 
green sweUing bank on the opposite side, the extremely £esh appearance 
of eve^'thing around us, altogether made me very pat&edc, as Claude 
called it, while he tried, though very utisuccessfiilly, id conreal how very, 
very much he sympathised with me . But hom our very long privation 
of such a prospect it appeared like enchantment, and affiicted us more 
than the many odehnted spots we had visited in either England, Switzer¬ 
land, or Italy. W e rambled about the valley and through the bomiijul 
grovT, gathering roses and wild-flowei^, dll suddenly we came to a wild 
rare for which everydiing else was abandoned and we almost wor¬ 
shipped the solitaty exile, 3 S it 5 ^]ncd| froifi EDgland+ + ■■ * 

The party’s last camping-pkce was in a very beautiful garden out¬ 
side and above the town of SulaimaniyaL The platre was foil of the 
smell of roses and the song of nightingales, and Maty was extremely 
loath to leave it for less congenial quarters in die town itself. 
However the time was soon foced for their official reception by the 
Pasha of Sulaimaniyali, Mary, of course, travelled with the sirlet 
curtains of her taiAtera»dn lowered, and was only made aware at all 
of having entered die town by 'the low, continued sound of voices'. 

Rich’s travels In Kurdistan were not restricted to the Sulaimaniyah 
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anza. He penetrated far into what are now the Kurdish provinces of 
Irin, crowing the Zagros range and even reaching Sinim, where he 
was the guest of the Vali. Accompanying him now were BelEno 
and a Bell, who had succeeded Hine as siiigeon to the Residency. 

When he returned to Sulaimaniy^, Bellino left the party to pay an 
antiquarian visit to Kennanshah and Hamad^ It was duiii^ this 
trip that he was taken with a serious fever, and though he recovered 
sufficiently to rejoin Rich in Mosul,^ it was there diat his sad death 
occurred die following November, Claudius remained some months 
in Mosul before Teruming to Baghdad. This dme he took the oppor¬ 
tunity of carefully surveying the ruins of Nineveh, and so paved the 
way for the sensational discoveries which were made there tw'enty 
years later. In search of early manuscripts, he visited all the Chris- 
. dan inonastmes in the lulls notdi of Mosul. Amongst these was 
Kabban Hormuzd, of whose chapel Gertrude Bell writes: *For 
English eyes it has an interest out of aU proportion to its age, for 
upon the doorw^ay are carved the names of James and Mary Eich, 
with the date 1820. * . *** Like other ffimous traveUers from 
Herodotus to Byron, the Riches seemed fond of cmdng their names 
in remote places. They did so over the httle sacred spring in die 
east WTill at Nineveli which they had christened 'Thisbe's Well*, 
and Claudius remarked: 

Some traveller in after times , , . may wonder, on reading the name 
of kiary Rich, who the adventurous female was who had visiitfl the rui ns 
of NinevelL ... He will not be aware thatj had her name been imeribed 
at every spot she had visited in the course of her weary pilgruiiage, it 
would be found in places compared with which Mosul is the centre of 
civilisation.* 

In Fehruary 1821 Rich returned by keick to Baghdad to find Da'ud 
Pasha, who had succeeded Said, completely out of hand. He had 
been imposing massing disabilities on British merchants trading 
through the port of Basrah, and repudiated all European rights 
in Baghdad. To Rich, on his return, he was rude and disrespectful, 

^ Budge (Ritt and Pragrtjs of j^styrkfogy^ p. |i) says Bellino died in bbnu- 

dfui. 

■ BeU, ^muratk w Amured, p. iSl. 

* Rich, ATtzjYjiijVr, Vol. 11, p. f i. 
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ajidj when driven lo ask for his passports, he reftised him permission 
to leave the dry. On returning to the Residencyj Rich learnt 
through private sources tfiat Da^ud preparing to send troo ps and 
lake him prisoner, so tltere was no alternative to putting the house 
in a stare of siege. The sepoy guards were well armed and there were 
at die tune several Indi™ Army officers staying as guests, so its 
defence presented no particular difficulty. Ri^ also had conhdence 
in the fact that the toismspeople were his irtends almost to a man, 
and were only waiting for a shot to be fired in order to raise a 
general insurrection. The Pasha began his demonstmtion by 
picketing all the city gates and placing a gim to cover the Residency 
from the opposite bank of tlie Tigris. His reguJac infantry tlien 
advanced directly upon the house, but as soon as diey saw Riches 
defence preparations, they Tell back and took up thetr station at a 
coffee house nearby^Their cominandiint under an obligation 
to Rich, who had sav^ed bis life on a previous occasion, and now 
came forward to suggest negoriarions, with the result that a little 
later two of the Pasha^s ministers arrived at die Residency tor a 
parley. Ricii, of course, refused to take part in any kind of discussion 
unti] the troops were removed, and when Da'iid’s envoys hesitated 
to comply, he completely lost his temper, and, seizing a stick, drove 
them ignominiously from the house^r 

This was tke end of the siege, and Da*ud, who gro’^ing pro¬ 
gressively more uneasy about the whole inddent and most anxious 
to be rid of Rich, ’ft'ias soon afterwards prevailed upon to provide 
passports. The yacht, which bad been moored alongside tbe Resi¬ 
dency terrace, was manned and loaded, and after a tumultuous and 
affectionate fere well from the population of Baghdad, hadng pro¬ 
vided for the future of their dependancs, the Rich femily set sail for 
Basrah. There they found an English vessel leaving for Bushire, and 
on 13 June with few re^ts, they quitted the Pashalik of 
Baglidad for the last time. 

Arrived at Bushire, where the Companv maintained a factory, 
Rich received compliments and praise both from Bombay and 
Ismnhul on his firm action in Baghdad. The time had now plainly 
come for a cliange of post, and he had in tact already been offered 

* Akacmdcrj p* 19S, 
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an important appointment in Bombay by the new Governor^ 
Mounts mart Elphittstone. It tvas now merely a matter of awaiting 
direct instructions to proceed* There w'as^ no point in Mary s 
Temainlng in the appalling sticky lieat of Bushire, bo he decided 
reluctantly that she should prec^e Iiim to Bombay^ ttaveiling on 
the P^o!i£/tte€r which had bronght them from Basruh. As the shabby 
buildings of Bushirc began lo dissolve in the heat-lia^) Mary liad 
her last glimpse of Claudius waving goodbye &om the little jetty. 

If Rich's conscience had permitted him to accompany bis wife 
directly to Bombay^ the tragedy wlucb followed would Iiave been 
avoided. As it w*asj hii restless temperament soon dred of Ts^idng 
at Bushire and he determined on a tour to Shiraz, for die purpose of 
visiting Persepohs, the Tomb of Cyrus and various other ancient 
sites. What followed is described in an anonymous nodce wliich 
serv'es as a preface to the narcadve: 

While at Shiraozt die cholera rQOrbus appeared in the dtyj and with 
such violence that it diffused universal dismay, sis thousand inhabitanis 
out of a population of forty thousand being carried off in a few days. 
The prince with all liis fbmily, afl the chief nobles, and the higher classy 
and such of the low^ as were able, deserted the tcftiu* Mr* Rich rehised 
to quit the place, and cantiaued npbly to esert himself to quiet the alarm 
of io inhabitants, and to assist the sick and dying. His time for many 
days was chiefly employed in visiting them, and administering the neces¬ 
sary medicines. Tlie t^ul^ of gratilude and respect w'hich he received 
from the multitudes whom he assisted was giati^ng lo his heart* But 
the disease was already working in his own veins* On lea^^ing the bath 
un 4th of October, sjTQptoms of cholera appealed, and^ in spite of e^ery 
assistance and care,, he expired on the following morning, the ^th of 
October. He was interred in Jehan Numa, one of the royal gardens in 
which he lived at the dme, wirae a monument has since been erected 
to his meiDory,^ 

^ JVLtrrafjt^, Voh 11 p. m. Tlie eKptnrtr, Eitiilie-Frascr and an old frien d of 
RJch*3, Dt. Dukes, as well as Dr* Tod, with whom he bad been traveliing, were 
all present at the Rwral. Six years bier a telatix^e caUad Macdonald Kirmdr had 
the Temalns djsmietted and rc-buded in the Armenian Cadiedral at Isfahim. 
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Chapter Six 

BIRTH OF ASSYRIOLOCY 

W 1 lEN Riches collection of anriquities reached the Brinsli 
Museum in 182^, attention vms for die time being natur^ 
ally focussed on the coins and Syriac manuscriptSj since 
from the cuneifotro inscriptioii& no scrap of information could at 
that time be obtained. In point of focr^ the T^hole collection on 
arrival was split up into groups according to the various categories 
within which the objects fell, and no complete list has survived of 
what it comprised.^ According to Budge's account, however, the 
cuneiform material accounted for one of the seven thousand pounds 
which Mary Rich received from the trustees and was by no means 
negligible in quantity. He mentions^ Tour historical baked clay 
cylinders, inscribed in cuneiform, thirty-rwo clay tablets and frag¬ 
ments inscribed in cuneiform, thirteen bricks stamped with inscrip¬ 
tions in the Babylonian diaiacter, a black stone memorial tablet 
inscribed in cuneiform, a large ioscribcd boimdary stone, and several 
small misoellaneous objects^. Apart from a few inscribed bricks sent 
hack to Europe by Pietro della Valle and Beauchamp and others, 
collected for the East India Company, these for the rime being 
represented all the portable examples of Babylonian inscriprions in 
the world- Yet by 1825 the first Ikltering steps had already been 
taken tow^ds the dedphermcni of the wedge-writing, not on the 
basis of anything found in Iraq, but of the gr^q almost ine^ceable 
records of the Persian kings canned on rock among the Persian 
mountains. 

Rich, on his last, &ta] journey to Shiraz, likp many previous 
European travellers, had seen and endeavoured to copy some of 
these inscriptions, particularly those in the vidnity of PersepolLs — 
Takht-i“Jatnshid, Murghah (tlie Tomb of Cyrus) and Naqsh-i- 

* C^ J. Gadd, Swntj: cyLoDdon 1936* p. n. 

^ E. A. Budg-S] ami Prpgr^s Lnudern p- 
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Rajah. But the even more important inscription on the great rode 
at Behistun^ twenty miles from Xermanshahj. he had only heard of 
from BelHno who had visited it shortly before his death. Almost all 
the other inscriptions had been copied with greater or lesser accuracy 
by Karsten Ni^uhr late in the previous century. Like the Behisiun 
inscription, they were trilingual; that is, the same cuncifomi text was 
repeated in tht« different languages, which we now know to be Old 
Persian, Elamite and Babylonian. In Egypt, some years before, 
Napoleon's soldiers had discovered the famous Rosetta Stone witli 
its parallel inscriptions tn Greek and Egyptian hieroglyphs, which 
served as a clue for the decipherment of tihe Pliaraonic pictograplis. 
Now these trilingual inscriptions in Persia were to fulfil sometl^g 
of the same function in deciphering cundform. 

As early as i8oi, working mainly on Niebuhr’s copying, a young 
German college-lecturer, called Grotefend, succeeded first of all in 
establishing that, on the basis of the smaller number of signs used, 
one of the three languages was probably alphabetical radier than 
syliahtc. He therefore selected this version for further study. Grot- 
lend recollected that in the later Pehlevi inscriptions the Persian 
kings were usually given the title ‘Great Xing, King of Kings’, so 
taking two short alphabetical cuneiform texts copied by Niebuhr 
from above the heads of royal figures carved in relief, he proceeded 
to do a lot of logical thinking. In each case the groups of signs at 
the be ginnin g and end of the text w'ere different, so he took each 
text to refer to a different king. But in the middle of eacli text the 
same group occurred twice and then a third time with certain 
addidons. He at once realized that these additions could be jo 
signify the genitive case, and that if the repeating group spelt the 
word ‘king’, here was tlie familiar formula of the Pehlevi. Next he 
noticed that the final group of each text also ended with genitive 
signs. So why should each not read: ‘So-and-So, the Great King, 
King of Kings, son of So-and-So.' This, as it proved, fitted per¬ 
fectly, and by a little judidous guessing he was even able to identify 
the two kings as ‘D^us, son of Hystaspes' and ' JQirxes, son of 
Darius'. 

Progressing ingeniously from the known to the unknown, Grote¬ 
fend eventually succeeded in reconstructing a complete alph^t and 
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in attributing the correct phonetic vaJue to twelve of iis letters. Yet^ 
on account of the academic snohherj" of contemporary German 
scientists, his discoveiy was refiised publication by the Gottingen 
Academy and was not actually vindicated until ninety y^rs later. 
Meanwhile others, working tnjdependently, had arrived at much the 
same results. Foremost among these was lienry Creswicke Rawlin- 
son whom we have last seen leaving India for Persia as part of a 
niUitary mission to the court of the Shak 

Lieutenant Rawlinson's little detachment arrived at Bushire by 
slijp in the autumn of iBjjj but were unable to cross the mountain 
passes to Teheran until the following spring. He was ilien able to 
make a preliminaxy examination of the PersepoUs inscriptions on the 
way and was immensely intrigued by their possihilities* In March 
he found himself posted to Kermanshah in the opacity of 
militnty adviser to the Shah's brotiier^ the governor of Kurdistan, 
and therefore within easy reach of the Rock of Behistun. 

Actually the ruck lies twwty-tW'o ndles to the east of Kerman- 
shah, but it is only necessary to recollect Rawlinson's equestrian 
exploits as a subaltern in India^ in order to realize how inconsiderahle 
such a distance w^ould seenn Budge,* in feet, mentions that "cm one 
occasion, when it necessary to w'am the British Ambassador at 
Teheran of the airri val of die Russian agent at Herat, RawUnson rode 
750 miles in r jo consecutive hours^• In any case, Ite at once began 
a series of regular visits to the rock, and between 183^ and 1837 set 
himself the task of making exact copies of the inscriptions* Tfie 
process requited cv^ery bit of skill wdiich he possessed as an expert 
climber and involved the continual and repeated risk of his hfe. 

Let us now examine a mud^ more recent visitor's account of the 
rock itsdf. Mr* Filmer, in a travel book published in 1917/ says: 
'To obtain a sight of the great mscription jmd the sculpture sur- 
raounring it I had to descend from my anto mobile opporite a PeiFSiati 
tea house at the point of the rock by the road and then clamber over 
the strewn boulders at the foot of the mountain as fer as it was 

^ See p. 3* *■ Buf^, p+ 33. 

■ This ia probably the topically amiiaing episode described by his brother, 
George Rawllitson, Mfmoir^ p, 

* Pagiaru Lcnidon 1937. 
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possible conveniently to climb . From a comer of the rode thus 
gained, a view, although sdll somewhat indistinct, may be had of 
the smooth-faced ledges [w] bearing in three languages a record of 
Darius' rule.' The sculptured panel, which is actually about 400 
feet from the ground, represents Darius himself, standing in judge¬ 
ment upon nine rebel chiefs, including, at the end of dte row, a 
strange-Iooking individual called 'Skunka* wearing a sort of dunce's 
cap. Also, the king is treading underfoot a figure representing the 
usurper, Smerdis, while the group is completed by two attentknts, 
standing behind, and the god Ahuiamazda in his winged disk. 

The early visitors to tiie rock could by no means be expected to 
know all this, and, owing partly to the preference of WcstHjra 
ttaveUers for Biblical assodations, their conclusions were often 
sufEciently remarkable, Ker Porter, for instance, who examined the 
sculptures tlirough a telescope, identified the minor figures as 
‘repie^tadves of the Ten Tribes* standing before a ‘King of 
Assyria and of the Medes*, and surmised that Skiinka’s duncencap 
was probably ‘the niitre worn by the sacerdotal rrihe of Led’. 

During the process of copying, Hawlinson naturally made a 
minute e x a min ation of the rock-face. He consequently made certain 
discoveries which are not generally known. In the first place the 

whole prepared area—about twelve hundred square feet of it_had 

been carefully smoothed and the unsound portions of the stone 
replaced with better material embedded in lead. After this the w^hole 
face had received a high polish, ‘which could only have been 
accomplished by mechanical means’- After the s^pture and 
inscriptions had been carved, it had been given a thick coat of hard, 
siliceous varnish to protect it. The varnish was plainly harder than 
the actual stone, for in certain places where moisture had broken out 
from the face of the rock it had pushed aw'ay great of tjie 
varnish, which Ebwlinson found fallen on the ledge beneath, some¬ 
times still hearing the clear impression of die lettering which they 
had covered.’ 

During his early visits to tile rock in 1835, Rawlinson began his 
copying of the Persian and Elamite inscriptions without the help of 
ladders or ropes, simply climbing down to the ledge benrath the 
^ G, Hawlinscin, Aftmoir, p. 1^6, 
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paneL But the inientionaUy inacoi^sible locadon chosen by Darius 
for the sculptures made the area to be reached m this very small, 

and during his return lidsits, in later years, ropes and l^ders had to 
be used to read the remoter panels. Even so, the Bahylonian 
inscription remained inaccessible until 1S47, when a chance drcutti- 
stance enabled Kawlinson to obtain ‘s{Jue€zes^ He says: 

At lengthy howe^’er, a wild Kurdish boy, whq had come frona a dis¬ 
tance, voliini^red to make the atteinpt, and 1 promised him a consider¬ 
able aw'ard if he succeeded. The mass of rock in question is srarped, p *. so 
that it cannot be approached by any of the ordinary of climbing. 

The boy’s first move w’as to squeeze hlmsdf up a dirfi in the rock a short 
distance to the left of the projecting mass. When he had ascended some 
distance above it^ he drove a wooden peg firniJy into the deft, fastened 
a rope to this^ and then endeavauFed to swing himself across to atnnrhnr 
deft at some distance on the other aide; but in this he failed owing to the 
projecdoa of the rock. It then only remained for him to cross over the 
cleft by hanging on by bh toes and fingers to the slighc inequalities on 
the bare face of the piedpice; and in this he succeeded, passing over a 
distaiiGe of twenty feet of almost smooth perpendicular rock in a manner 
which CO a looker-on appeared quite miraculous. When be reached the 
second deft, the lea] difficulries weie aver^ He had brought a rope with 
Iiim attached to the first peg, and now, driving in a second, he was able 
to swing himself light over the projecting mass of rock. Here with a 
short ladder he formed a swinging seat, liirp a painter’s cradle, and^ fixed 
upon this seat, he took under my diiectiDn the paper cast of the Baby¬ 
lonian translarjon of the records of Darius.^ 

Fifty years Later, afcer mucli exhibition^ these same ’squeezes’ were 
p^tly eaten by mice in the British Afuseum,^ but they had by dieti 
fulfilled their function and the record had b^n fully deciphered- 

RawHnson’s first clue to the dedphermenc of the Persian version, 
tliough he was probably unaware of jt^ was almost the same phrases 
as had so much helped Grotefend ov^ thirty years earlier—*Darius, 
the King, son of Ilystnspes% and "Xerxes, the King, son of Darius’. 
The identification of these phrases gave him enough phonetic values 
to identify many of the other proper nam^ mendoned in the 

* BudgCr £md Fragnsf qf p, 3^. 

■ ibid. p. 36^ 
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inscription, and hy comparing them with possible Greek equi\'alents 
to compose an alpbabeL By the end of 1S37 he had succeeded in 
making a translatioii of the entire first two paragraphs of the 
inscription, which he sent in the form of a paper to the Royal 
Asiatic Society. It was on this paper and on a subsequent one 
written m 1S39 that Rawlinson's claim to be the Taihcr of Cimei^ 
form* rests* 

Yet much still remained to be done* TJiete were sdll the syll^ic 
Elamite and Babylonian lEinguages to tackle, and these offered im- 
mensely more formidable problems. Rawlinsorq as an active Army 
officer, lacked more than anything the leisure in which to apply 
himself to the task. He returned to India in 1839, just in time to 
take part tn the Afglian War. In 1840, with the rank of major^ he 
became Political in Western Afghanistan, and bier led a body 
of Persian cavalry with conspicuous success at the battle of Kanda¬ 
har* With his return to India in 184^ his military career ended* 
During his early years in Persia he had once visited Baghdad for a 
month and it was thither he was now bent on returning to continue 
his cuneiform studies. Fortunately at about this rime Colonel 
Taylor^ Riches successor as British Political Agent in Turkish 
Arabia, wTis due to retire, and Rawlinson had the great sarisfacdon 
of bdng offered the Baghdad Residency by Lord EUenhorough. 
On 6 December 1843 he landed in Baghdad from a British steamer 
under a salute of thirteen guns. 

Since this brings tlie tliread of Assyiiological research back to 
Mesopotamia, a short retrospect is necessary over the period of more 
than twenty years since Rich's deatli at Sliiiaj?* We bst S 3 w Da'ud 
Pasha of Baghdad in disgrace with the SubHme Porte for his out¬ 
rageous treatment of RJcIl He indeed welcomed Rich's successor. 
Colonel Taylor, wi th weD-simuIatcd contririorL But the anachronism 
of his Mamltik rule and contempt for the Sultan*s authority could not 
last for ever, and the crisis came in 1830, when^ at the close of the war 
wdth Russia, the Sultan r^lized that the Paslialik of Baghdad had 
supplied no help whatever either in re\nenue or in kind* An envoy 
dispatched to Baghdad with mstrucrioiis to announce the 
deposition of Eb'dd and the approaching appointment of a non- 
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M^niluk governor iti his place. He was met half-way between 
Kirkuk and Baghdad by aji elaborately ceremonial deputation 
accompanied by a horse-dra^Ti carriage, an almost unheard-of 
amenity in Baghdad at that time., and perhaps die ancestor of the 
ubiquitous an^atia of tnore modem days. On arrival in Baghdad 
the envoy withdrew widi ominous digni^ to the apanmfimts pre¬ 
pared for lumj and there, a few days later, by the Pasha^'s orders, he 
was quietly strangled. 

MTien the Pone was informed of the death of its envoy (which, as 
a matter of form, wus attributed to cholera), it was clear that a 
reconquest of the Iraq province would be necessary. Accordingly, 
an individual caUed 'Ali Ridlia was appomted in Da'ud^s place, and, 
for his conveiuence, to die Pashalik of Baghdad was added that of 
Aleppo, so that lie might reside in and administer die one, while 
maldng adequate preparatioiis for the subjugation of the other. 
Da^ud, now officially branded as a rebel and an outlaw, must have 
realised that he had gone too far, for he sufficiently demeaned him-’ 
self to ask the advice of Colonel Taylor as to his next movOir Tire 
Resident, however, was saved the embarrassment of a reply by an 
entirely extraneous drcumstance. Late in March 1831 iiie pbgue 
descended upon Baghdadi 

Tlie story of the appalling and complicated disaster which now 
befell the city is reasonably well known. In its w^ay it is comparable 
with the fall of Nineveh or the destruction of Pompeii, and is made 
the more remarkable by the that, imlike either, Baghdad did sub¬ 
sequently survive as an inhabited dry. Indeed, the significance of 
the whole episode lies in the bet tiiat, having occurred litile more 
than a cenmry ago, it is a drcumsuinoe without some knowledge of 
’which one cannot fairly assess the modem character of Baghdad- 

BaiRte-Fraser,^ another well-knO’wn traveller who ’visited Colonel 
Taylor at the Residency only three years afterw-ards, was astonished 
to find how' little remained of the Baghdad depicted by Buddng- 
ham's now famous account of the city before the plague, which he 
quotes in. full. In order to explain the contrast presented by the 
almost incredible poverty and squalDr of the city as he found it, lie 

^ BaiJlie-Fraser, Tnmlj in KfsofiRstanj j vnls,, Londijn 
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adds a long and detailed account of the two tiagic months in iSj i 
during which a hundred thousand peopk are said to have perished 
in the streets of Rusafah alone. The most moving passages in dib 
ajre derived from the surviving journal of an English missionary 
called Groves who remained in Baghdad throughout^ and by some 
providence contrived to survive. 

Arriving with his wife and child in Baghdad in 1830^ Groves 
liad set up a modest escablisliment where, in the &ce of every kind 
of obstructioD from Moslem bigotry^ he had succeeded in starting a 
school for a score or so of Armenian ctiildren, A first fragment of 
his jouma], describing his journey out through Russia and Persia 
and his first diiScuIt months in Baghdad, was published in London 
in 1831, obviously bdhre the story of his subsetpient adventures 
had become knowit,^ In turning its pages one is struck by his 
voluntary self-dedicatioii to a task whose impracticability is as 
evident as its usefulness is douhtfuL At the same time one cannot 
(ail to notice that his conventiona] piety is most gratifyingly tem¬ 
pered with common sense. This is perhaps hest illustrated by a 
single entry on an occasion when he had just been mforrued that a 
tatar bringing mail from Istanbul has been attacked near Sinjar and 
robbed of all his letters. Groves says:" 

This created a momentary disappointment, but <jtiickly we remembered 
hws of the Lord and therefore for our good. 

He then adds: 

and perhaps the tartar may have had mi letters for uS- 

Tile sequence of events w'hich Groves had to record in his diary 
during the spring montlis of 1831 may be briefly outlined as follows: 

31 Mar^A, Colonel Taylor shut up the Residency and from then 
onwards nothing was received through the postern unless first 
passed through water. 

JO Deatlis in the dry were now estimated at seven thou¬ 

sand. Of several large hands of people w'ho had attempted to leave 
and go elsewhere, some were murdered and robbed by Bedouin, 
others were held up by floods, while rite remainder carried the plague 

' JoafTial af Atr, AniAany iV* Grover^ Afiiiiotunyy London 

* itdd. p, 19S. 
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with them and died on die road. In spite of precautiDiis in the 
ResJdencyj a sepoy died and several other servants were infected. 

Owing to prolonged ram the Tigris began to rise 
rapidly- It had already broken through its bunds to the northwartk 
and flooded the low country around the city* It now began to teach 
danger-point in Baghdad itself with no one to attend to the embank¬ 
ments. Colonel Taylor decided to leave for Basrah. Invited to 
accompany him^ Mr. Groves insisted upon remaining to give what 
help he could to his pupils and their families. The Residency parry 
left in their own boatSj now conveniently moored to the balcony 
of the house. 

13 April. Groves' neighbours all died. He reports fifty bodies 
in t^ street within a space of sfat hundred yards- The number of 
deaths per day rose from fifteen hundred to eighteen hundred. 

20 Apiii. Part of the city wall fell and the flood burst into the 
dty, imindapng the whole of the eastern and noithem districts. 
Houses began to Ml, ^ their foundadoiis were undermined, and 
fi fteen hundred people were efther drowned or crushed beneath the 
mins within a few hours* 

24 April- Groves visited the Residency, a part of which had M ien 
into the river. Out of the eighteen staff which Taylor had left to 
guard the house only one individual survived^ mourning a family 
of fourteen. 

25 April- The daily death-rate reached its maxiraurii of five thou¬ 
sand persons, (The population of Baghdad before the plague was 
less tlian a hundred and fifty thousand.)^ 

4 iWflj. The wither to grow hot and die plague to de¬ 

crease. The water in the town subsided, leaving a vast rtiin-field 
covered in a deep layer of brown Mesopotamian mud, from which 
starving dogs began to exhume corpses. 

7 Just as conditions in the town were improving, the 

plague entered Groves’ house, and within a few days Mrs* Groves 
and their child both succumbed. He himself afterwards removed 
to India, where he continued his missionary work for many years. 
The remainder of his journals were published posthumously* 

In Baghdad a few thousand inliabitants remained crowrded into 
^ R. Coke, BiigAdad Cityt^f Pcac^j London 1927, p- ^59^ 
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the small section of die town wheri? the liotises stood higji enough 
to have been clear ot the flood, Odier fugitives soon be^in to iricMe 
baclfi within the city 6om tiie sunoundiELg country^ but die niined 
crops and flooded vegetable gardens now deprived them of their 
ttormial source of food, and famine added to the general distress* 
Da'xid Pasha himself, having failed in an early attempt to leave the 
city, had been stricken with the plague hut miraculously recovered, 
and now emerged from the ruins of the Saiai where he liad been 
attended hy a single surviving retamer. On the arriv’d of 'All Eidha 
with a punitive force from the north, he gave himself up, and, partly 
no doubt in consideration of ah he had gone through, w-as sent to 
Istanbul with a strong and, as it proved, effective recommendation 
to mercy^ ^Ali RJdha then assumed legidmate control of tlie Pasha- 
lik, which he retained until 1842. 

During these twenty years between Ridi's death and RawHnson's 
amval In Baghdad, the course of archaeological exploration in 
Mesopotamia was rapidly approaching an important turning point* 
Up tlU now' It had depended almost exclusively on the personal 
inidatjve of priv'ate individuals and such priv'Ste funds as happened 
to be at their disposal. The time had now arrived for public mstitu- 
tions to take a hand and for public hinds to make actual exc^vadons 
possible. Meanwhile flnal contriburions to the cause of surface 
exploration had been made by two individuals, one of whom has 
not yet been mentioned. This w'as a certain Captain Robert Mignan 
who, during Colonel Tayloris time, commanded the Residency 
escort. Almost ev^ery traveller dll now had restricted Ws investi¬ 
gations of Babylonia to the sites directly accessible from the 
Euphrates route between B^iidad and Basrah. Between 1826 and 
i 8 i 3 Robert Mignan set out to cover some of the large areas of 
country in south Iraq which his predecessors had left unexplored. 
Where tlieir activities had been hampered by retinues of formal 
attendants and military escorts, Mignan travelled light, ‘accompanied 
only hy six Arabs, completely armed and equipped after the fashion 
of the country, and by a small boar, tracked by eight sturdy natives, 
in order to facilitate Ins researches on ei ther bank of the stream'*^ 

* Hilpredit, TAe ExcsvaiioM 
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Mignan's invaluahle work was carried a stage further seven years 
later by BaiUie-Fraser who adopted the same light method of 
tiavellmg. In a journey of only one month, at the end of 1834, he 
was tile first to venture across tile urra mcognim betw'cen the two 
rivers, and in the process discovered and recorded the names of 
mounds which we now know to be the remaim of some ot tlie most 
&mous Sumerian citieSj such as Tell Jokha, the mins of Umma and 
Senkara, which is ancient I^rsa.^ He was also probably the first 
visitor to the ruins of Ur. 

The next enterprise in order of rimej and one which already 
heralded die beginning of state-subddizcd exploration, was of an 
entiiely different character. Tliis was the &mous Euphrates Expedi¬ 
tion, which has been brought to mind in recent months by the 
discovery in Basndi of a comniemorarive tablet, evidendy part of 
some sort of monumsit^ The inscriptioa reads: 

This Foimtdn conunemorates the awful event, which visited the 
Euphrates Eicpedilion irst May 183^?, near Is Jaria, about S5 miles above 
Ana. 

The Expedition was descending the river with full prosperity, when it 
was visited suddenly by a hunicane, with tremendous violence. Both 
vesseE w'ere placed in imminent danger, from which the 
escaped. But the Tigrh foundered, and with her w^cre lost die chief part 
of the sods on board. 

It then gives the names of iwm^y meinhers of the expedition who 
lost their lives, and adds: 

SirRoherc Granr and members of the Council at Bombay, in pdiniratioii 
of the labours and exertions with which the Expedition Jiad surmoiinEed 
its many and great difficulties up to the above moment and sympathising 
in the unhappy fate of the brave men who died, liave raised this monu¬ 
ment to their EQjemory. And the Bridsh Bestdents in India with a generous 
and charitable liberality at the same tiinc collected largely to afford 
pecuniary relief fo r the survrvTng rdadves* 

The tragedy in this way commeniorated was really only a single 
incident in a prodigious and eKtiaordirmry imderrafeing. Over a 

^ Sec Fraser, Travds^ Vd. TI^ pp- r-id^. 

* See Budge, By NUt umi London 1310, Vd. II, p- ^91. The tahlei 
is now reinstat^ in the wdl of the British Cottsdaic-Gienerd at Bastati. 
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century later it may sdll l>e said of the Euphrates ExpedMon that 
‘it Stands really without parallel in the history of similar undertak¬ 
ings, alike for the novelty and Tnagnitude of the enterprise, for the 
scale upon w'hich it was got up, for the difficulties wWch it had to 
encomiier and for the importance of the results obtained'.^ Organ¬ 
ized hy the British Government under the especial patronage of 
King William IV, its official purpose was ^to survey the northern 
part of Syria, to explore the basins of the rivers Euphrates and 
TigriSj to test the navigability of the former, and to examine in die 
countries adjacent to these great rivers the markets with which the 
expedition mi^t be thrown in contactV Its ultimate intention was 
to establish regular railway or steamer communications with the Far 
East by way of die Euphrates valley. Yet the vision of its promoters 
ranged far beyond a mere route to India. In Mesopotamia they 
aimed ^to restore life and prosperity to a region renowned for its 
fertility in ancient times and generally regarded as die seat of tlie 
earliest civiliKatioii\ 

Even when stated in its simplest terms the plan of campaign, as 
conceived in London, sounds fairly formidable. The component 
parts of tw'O &irly large iron pddle-steamers were to be transported 
hy ship to the mouth of the Orontes west of Antioch* From there 
they were to be carried overland by camel to Birejit on the 
Euphrates, re-assembled and manned for a slow voyage down thiit 
river to the Persian Gulf* During this voyage a complete survey 
W'as to be made of the Euphrates valley. Actually, of course, it 
embraced an immensely larger task^ whose scope can be judged 
alone from the hihliogmphy afterwards associated with ic" A^s- 
worth alone, who was attached to the expedidon as surgeon and 

* W* F. Ainsworth, A Pir^mst Narraihi £tf tkt Euphraiti Lon¬ 

don VoL I, p* vL 

^ Scraic of the prindpd titles ares Col* (aftierwanis Major-General) Chesney, 
£xpcStionfir tAf q/ tk£ Rivirr Fupkratts and Tigru^ 2. London 

18^09 Chjesney,iV^ijffw oftAi EufAraUJi Exptduwnf London 18^3 (and avoS- 
uroe of twelve sections of a lau^ niap, and rwo addldoiml maps of Arabia and 
adjacent oountries London 1B47); W, F. Ainsworth, R^starcAAi in 
Ba^imia and Ckaidda, forming pari oft&£ lakmfj af lAi EvpkraUi Expedmen^ 
London iBjoj Ainsworth, A P^s^nal Narmt^ of tAt EupAraitj Exp^diiwnt 
1 vols.^ London 18B8* 
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geologist, but paTticularly intetested m archaeology as well, covered 
an immense amount of ground In his incidental explorations. His 
own 'Nacradve' account refers to surveys of die S}Tian coast, the 
Gulf of Issus and Cilida, the Orontes Valley and Hollow Syria, the 
Upper Euphrates and ancient Comag^e, the greater part of Baby¬ 
lonia, the Lower Tigris and Karim Valleys, the 'Persian Appenines' 
and PersepoUs, and finally a visit to ICiirdistan in search of coal.'^ 

In Iw publicadon of the results of aU these V’aried investigations 
Chesney, with his passion for thoroughness, even went so far as to 
embody a definitive and comprehensive account of all the work 
previously accomplished in the same field, with the result, as Ains¬ 
worth points out, that the new facts tended to be buried in the vast 
mass of collected matter. 

The equipment of the expedition, including the unwieldy com¬ 
ponents of the two steamers, were unloaded at the mouth of the 
Orontes in the spring of 1836, but owing to diScuIdes of tratispart, 
abnormal floods and continual sickness among the European per¬ 
sonnel, it did not reach the Euphrates until many months later. Ac 
Biiejik, light earth-works were thrown up fonumg an enclosure, 
w^hich was christened 'Fort William' and afterwards served as a base 
of operations. After enormous difficulties in assembling tltem, the 
steamers, now known as the Jr^if and EupAfates, were eventually 
launched and started their journey down the river in March [^36. 
A surviving steel-engraving shows them with enormous side- 
paddles, very tall funnels heavily stayed, and foremasts intended for 
the auxUlaiy use of sails. Each day a navigating officer went ahead 
some twenty or thirty miles in a small boat to take soundings and 
plot a deep channel for use on the following day. 

The disaster to the TjrjTLr occurred, not as is often supposed at 
Anah, but some eighty-five miles further up the river at a point a 
little bdow the confluence of the Euphrates and the Khabui. Here 
the Euphrates is hardly wider than, say, the river Thames at Rich¬ 
mond, and the manner in which the Tigris came to be capsized must 
appear quite mcomprebenslble to anyone unfamiliar with the aston¬ 
ishing freaks of weather which one comes to expect ta Iraq. On a 

^ There Is im abimdanw of surface coal in the greai valley herweefl Amadiyah 
and Zakbo. 
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clear day in early spring mountains of black clouds will blow up in 
a few seconds, against the apparent direction of wind, and deluge 
the country in hail-stones heavy enough to knock a child uncon¬ 
scious. Pouring rain will turn suddenly into an opaque dust-storm, 
and later reapp^ through die same dust, spattering the earth with 
liquid mud. The sudden storms of wind do actually reach hurricane 
strength, and one has seen the etidre contents of a camp kitchen 
hlotvn nearly a mile across country. 

Ainsworth's descri prion, therefore, of the storm which hir the 
Euphrates Expedition on a Saturday in March 1836 is not only very 
vi>-id but entirely convincing. The two boats liad spent the morn¬ 
ing filling up with firewood and at midday moved off in bright 
sunshine with [ust enough breeze to ripple the water. The Tigris, 
as Chesney's flagship, was ahead, and the Euphrates had just conte 
into line a hundred and fifty yards behind, when a black cloud 
appeared low over the desert to the south-west, Ainsworth says: 

As the doud neated us, the sky assumed an appearance such as we had 
nev'cr before witnessed, and which was awful and terrific in the 
A dense black arch enveloped the -whple of tlie horiion, and the space 
beneath the arch was filled up with a body of dust, of a brownish oiai]|^ 
colour, whirling round, and at the same dme advancing tiiwards us wi^ 
fearful rapidity, ... At this moment the hurricane ramp on us^—a 
warm dry wind laden with the fiagranix of the aromatic: p ljnT< of the 
wilderness followed in a few momeius by a tremendous blast of wind 
with some rain in large drops. The crash broke upon us like heaven’s 
own artillery, and the hurricane seemed as if bent upon hurling both 
steameis at once to the bottom of the foaming river,^ 

Qiesney at once signalled to Cleveland, who was commanding 
die Euphrates, to follow as closely as possible, and turned his ship 
in cowards the left bank. This she presently reached, but striking 
with some force, the recoil prevented the two sailors, who leapt out 
on to the hank with anchors, from making her 6st, and the wind 
catching her bows she was swept clean round and back into mid¬ 
stream, narrowly missing the Euphftiies, owing to rb^ prompt acdon 
of Cleveland who vioJendy reversed his padres. By tliis time the 

I Ainsworth, Nerraiive, Vo), I, p. 3J0. 
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M'hole scene was being enacted in almost pitch darkness owing to 
die thickness of die dust and the density of the clouds. Tlie Ttgru 
was being driven broadside on, heeled over so that her paddles would 
not function, with the wind tearing the hoards off her paddle-boxes 
like dead leaves, and waves four or five feet high beating in through 
the broken saloon windows. She was already down by the bows 
and sinking when a gleam of light showed the left bank of the nver 
only twenty yards away. Before tcadiing it she sank, and the entire 
crew of thirty-four, who had clustered tn the stern, were flung into 
the turbulent water. The fact that twenty of them were drowtied was 
afterwards partly attributed to the suction of the sinking v^l ^d 
partly to the feet that most of them were probably unatrare in which 
direction they should swim. Qicsney himself, wlio took a last- 
minute dive, was washed by the waves over the river bank into a 
cornfield, where he was presently joined by die sodden remains of 
his own Bible. When the storm moved on, leaving the same tranquil 
sunshine which had preceded it to mock its effects, be found himself 
Ijdng amongst 'several cases of Birmingham and Sheffield goods, 
including guns and pistols, intended for presents, as also two casks 
of salt meat, nearly two hiindi^wdgbt each, ’wludi had apparently 
been blown ashore by the force of the wdnd’. 

The Euphrates meanwhile, after nearly being rammed by the 
Ttgrist had readied the bank safely and succeeded in mooring her¬ 
self securely, thus avoiding any danger of capsizing. Her officers, 
including Ainsworth, now hastened to the scene of the disaster. 
Blit hi tie could be done. Some of the bodies of their drowned com¬ 
panions were found the foU owing day disfigured beyond recogm- 
tion by vultures. Others occasionally appeared during the follow¬ 
ing days, drifting alongside the Euphrates after she had progressed 
fifty or sixty miles ftirther down the river. At Anah, Chcstiey left 
one of his ofGceis to await the early autumn, wdien the river would 
reach inaximutn low-water, and to ^vage all that he could ftom the 
wTeck. He then proceeded in the one remaining ship to complete 
the main task for which the expedition liad been financed. He 
successfully reached the Shatt al ‘Arab and afterwards also navi¬ 
gated the Tigris upstream as fer as Bagdad, but during an attem^ 
to do the same by the Euphrates, there was a serious breakdown m 
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the Kigjnes, and, the funds of the expedition being almost exhausted, 
the attempt was abandoned. 

In Ills report to the British Govemment, Chesney^s major findings 
were partly negative. The Euphrates would wt be suitable for 
regular steam navigation owing to dangerous rapids and a rapidly 
shifting course. Also tlie construction of a railway paialiel to it 
would present fomudable engineering problems owing to the rocky 
character of much of the country on either sidCp Navigation of the 
however, below Baghdad vt'os shown to be not only practic¬ 
able but easy^ and Chesney's pioneer work resulted a little later in 
the establishment of tJie famous Lynch service of river steamers 
from Basrah to Baghdad- 


With Chesney 5 final assemblage and conelation of the results of 
all the exploration and research of previous travellers in Meso'- 
potamia, sur^ce exploration was brought to a temporary pause^ and 
the stage was set for the melodrama of the first excavations^ It was 
an ideally propitiDUs circumstance that the discoveries in which 
iey resulted were to have their counterpart in Hawtinson^s study 
in Bagdad, where his brilliant work on the cuneiform texts made 
their mterpremrion increasingly practicable. Summer 1844 already 
found him comfortably established in the Baghdad Residency, which 
is now described as *a house built on a grand scale with large and 
numerous apartments, necessitating an enormous staff of servants, 
cooks, grooms, stable-boys, attendants of all kinds, coffee-grinders, 
pipe-fillers, etc+, etc ?- Of his work he wrotei ^The interest in 
inscriptions with which my origuial researclies had inspired me bad 
never flagged; it was sharpened perhaps by the accidents which had 
so long operated to delay its gratification; and I thus hastened, with 
eager satisfaction^ to profit by the first interval of relaxation that 1 
had enjoyed for many years, to resume the thread of tile enquiry/ 
Even the summer heat of Baghdad was not sufficient to deter him. 
Finding the house too hot to work during the day, he built a 
cAardijgj or sutumer house, overlianging the river at the end of the 
torrace. Thjs was mostly constructed, like the iig&ouls used to-day, 
of aromadc camel-thorn, and imitating the eultivatcrs of the upper 
* G. Rawlmson. P- ^4^ 
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BIRTH OF ASSYRIOLOGY 

Euphrates, he rigged up a tall \i?ater-wheel, turned slowly by the 
current of the river, which poured a continual stream of water over 
the little building. 

The Residency in his day became filled with strange pets. A 
tame mongoose roamed loose about the house and grounds, while 
a leopard or lion-cub was often to be seen asleep beneath his chair 
as he worked . Under these conditions the greater part of his famous 
memoirs and dispatches were written. 
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LAYARD AND BOTTA 

O F all the great Englishmen whose names have appeared and 
reappeared in this story, there is not one to whose writings 
one returns with greater relish dian to those of Austen Henry 
Layaid. It is not so much the content of his narnirive, though that 
in itself is suflidendy fesctnating; nor is it his style, which has little 
pretension to improve upon the familiar idiom of ^ly nineteenth- 
century English. His special gift is enthusiasm. For, with the pos¬ 
sible exception of Buckingham, no writer-whose youthful orientation 
brought him eventually to the Middle East shows a zest so great and 
so apparent for the jusdEcadon of his original predilection- Riches 
'weary pilgrimage’ w'as a concept which to Layard must have been 
incomprehensible. His energy never Bagged and his high spirits 
were seldom abated, save when compelled by circumstances to re¬ 
main inactive or thwarted in an attempt to reach some remote goal. 

In his early Journeys he travelled lighE and unanended, and like 
many another, who in later days has attained an official posirion in 
which he found his freedom of movement and behaviour restricEed 
by oriental convention, he afterwards recoUected these days with 
increasing nostalgia. Writing in 1849, he says: 

I look back with feelings of grateful delight to those happy days w^hen, 
free and unheeded, we left at dawn the hunibk cottage or cheerful tent, 
and lingering as we listed, unconscious of distance and of the hour, found 
ourselves, as the sun went down, under some hoary ruin mnanted by the 
wandering Arab, or in some crunabling village still bearing a well-known 
No experienced dragoman measured our distances or appointed 
Diir stations. We were honoured with no conventions by Pashas, nor did 
we seek any dvilides from gavemor?* We ndther drew tears nor curs^ 
from the villagers by seizing thtir horses or seardiing their houses for 

^ Pile is reminded of Flecker's lirw, ^Beyond the village which men still 
call Tyre*. 
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LAYARD AND BOTTA 

provisioas; their welcome was siOTre; their scanty fare was placed before 
us; we ate, and catiie and went in peace,^ 

It is not altogether suTpiising that the almost crazily ambitious 
journey eastwatcis which La^'Urd and Mitford planned together in 
London in 1859 did not turn cut exactly as they had expected. At 
Phlllipopolis (Plovdiv) in Bulgaria, Layard fell ill widt gastritis^ 
and had to submit himself to the attention, of 'an Armenian gentle¬ 
man who had studied mt^cine at Edinburgh’. He says: *He bled me 
twice copiously, and, moreover, made a large circle with a pen and 
inJc on my storuMdi, which he ordered to be filled with leeclies.’ The 
consequent loss of blood sO' enfeebled liim that it was some weeks 
before he was able to rejoin Mitford in Asia Minor, Reaching Jeru¬ 
salem in January 1840 they again parted company, while Layard 
went off by him^lf on wrhat hlitford radicr disparo^ngly described 
as *an excursion in the Hauran’, but what was in fiiict an almost fool¬ 
hardy escapade for which, having strongly discouraged him, the 
British Consul in Jerusalem wa.shed Uis hands ot all responsibility. 
Riding with a single Arab as a guide he passed tbrough the bandit- 
infested Wadi Musa and reached Petra, his primary objeedve, with¬ 
out serious misliap. In the famous valley, though plagued and 
incommoded in every imaginable way by a resident band of Bedouin 
cut-throats, he made a fairly leisurely study of the mins, and it is 
interesting to note that, unlike many visitors in more recent times, 
his criticism of the architecture was unimpaired by enthusiasm for 
the glamour of its setting. He did not in feet hesitate to call it 
'deb^d and wanting both in elegance and grandeur ... a bad 
period and a corrupt style’.* 

Layard now set out to return northwards, with the idea of passing 
by Damascus and rejoining Mitford in Aleppo for the journey to 
B^hdad. Undismayed by a succession of extremely unpleasant 
adventures on tlie road, he succeeded in visiting Kerak, Jerash, 
Aramin, and other ancient cities on the way. Near Keiak he was 
set upon and robbed of all his clothes and equipment excepting hjs 

' Austen Heniy Layard, A’itwrtA and its Rtmsins, t vols., Looefon 1^49? 
Voi. T, p. a* 

'Lavard, Early London 18S7, p. 17. 
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double-barrelled gun, in which he took a great pride and with which 
he now succeeded in defending his own life. By sheer pertinacity 
he persuaded a powerful local sheikh to insist upon the restoration 
of his property, and continued on his way with only minor losses. 
But before reaching Damascus he was robbed again and arrived 
eventually in pouring rain at the house of Mi. Wherry, tile British 
Consul, penniless, half-naked, and on foot. He was able to recollect 
this occasion with some amusement thirty-eight years later, when 
he entered Damascus as the Queen*® Ambassador to the Sultan, and 
was given a record ceremonial reception by Midhat Pasha, who was 
then Governor, 

Layard next took the road across the Lebanon to Beyrout, visiting 
Baalbek on the way, and so travelled northwards to Aleppo, where 
he found Mitford impatient and about to continue the journey 
without him. "He consented^ says Layard, ho remain there a few 
days more, to give me and my mare a little rest, of which we were 
very much in need.’ On i£ March they left together for Mosul, 
following almost exactly the same route, by Uriah and Nisihis, w hidi 
we have seen Buckingham take twenty'-four years before. On z May 
they arrived in Mosul- 

For I^yard it was an eventful first visit, since it laid the seeds 
of his interest in the Assyrian mounds. Both Ainsworth and Chris- 
tian Rassam liappened to be in Mosul at the dme and they accom¬ 
panied Layard and Mitford^ on a visit to Qal'at Shartjat and the 
mounds of Ashur, which the Germans excavated seventy years 
bter. 

They encamped on the way near the sulphur springs of Hammtoi 
Alii, where to^y there is a rather squalid and ill-tended watering- 
place. Outside the village an ancient wZ/rises to a considetable height 
and from its summit, looking far down tile Tigris vaBey, Layard 
had his first view of Nimrud, the great mound whose buried tr^suies 
were later to make his name a household word. At Hammirn All! it 
is also inreiesring to remember that be w'as within a few miles of 
Tell Hassunali^ the earUest village settlement yet found in Iraq, whose 
exca\>'ation in 19+4 has carried back the story of biesopotamian 
dvilization to a remote antiquity at that time unimaginable. Having 
^ See C. Gadd, Sutnes oj"Aityriiif l^nidon (956^ p. 14. 
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reached Sharqat, the party made a prolonged examiimtioa of the 
ruins of Ashur, now kno™ to be the birthplace of the Assyrian 
nation, wliich Ainsworth shrewdly idendiied as pcotably ‘associated 
with the As53rTian dries of Nineveh and of Ninirud or Resen\ They 
then returned to Mosul, where Layard made his first invesrigadon 
of the mounds of Nineveh. 

Layard's first impressions of Iraq are most excellently described 
in a strUdng passage where be contrasts the 'Mediterranean' character 
of Syria, with the very different aspect of the country he is now 
visiting for the first time. As he says: 

The graceful column rising above the thick foliage of the myrtle, ilex, 
and oleander; the gradines of the amphitheatre covering a gende slope, 
and overlooking the dark-blue waters of a lake-like bay; ihe richly carved 
comice or capital half hidden by the luxuriant herbage; are replaced by 
the stem, shapeless mound rismg like a hiU firotn the scorched plain, the 
fragments of pottery and the stupendous mass of brickwork cDccasinniiliy 
bid bare hy the winter rain* . . . 

For the visitor to Iraq: 

The scene around is worthy of the ruin he is cooEempbling; d^oladun 
meets desolation; a feeling of awe succeeds to wonder; for there is nothing 
to idieve the mlnd^ to lead to hope or to tell w^hat has gone by. 

He adds: 

These huge mounds of Assyria made a deeper impression on me, gave 
rise to more serious thoughts and more earnest refiecdon, than the 
temples of Balbec, and the theanes of lonia.^ 

By his prompt appreciation of tlie obscure qualities which are the 
country's oentral distinction, Layard places himself in a class apart 
among European travellers. 

For the moment, however, neithcf he nor Milford had yet modi- 
tied their initial intention of reaching India, and Baghdad was the 
next stage in the journey* They made their way down the Tigris 
by i£lekj and as the creaking raft undulated over the rapids beside 
Nimrud, Layard obtained a new and even more tantalizing view of 

*■ Layazd, NheveA imJ m Vd* I, p. (S. Other fides by Layard are 

Ifhwehj NintveA and Bafylon^ etc. 
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the principal mound with its conical peak representing the mined 
jlggurat. He says: 

The spring rains had clothed the mound with the richest verduie, and 
the fertile meadows, whidi stretched around it, were covered with flowers 
of Everj^ hue. Amidst the ItmirianC vegetation wore pardy concealed a 
few fragments of bricks, pottery and alabaster, upon which might be 
traced the well defined wedges of the cuneifonn characmr. 

It must have been soon after this be wrote to a wealthy mercham 
friend in England proposing tliat he put up some money for e?£cava- 
tions, and maintaining that the antiquities to be discovered ‘would 
amply repay the expense". There h no record of liis rs:ei\ting any 
reply* 

Layard's first impression of Baghdad is perhaps sufficiently 
characteristic to be wonli quoting. He says: 

We cauriiiued to float through these endleffl grovffi of palm trees, the 
air, laden with deHdous odour of the uouge and dtron trees^^ until, sweep¬ 
ing round a bend of the river, we came in sight of the city' ri^g majestiO' 
ally on its banks-—’"wath its imiunierable painted domes and minarets, its 
Ipfty walls and toweri, its palaces and painted kiosks. It seemed to be 
all that I bad pictured to myself of the City of the Caliphs and the sojourn 
of Haroun al Rashid 

He adds that after landing he was doomed to disappointmertt: 

I found diat, instead of the Tnagnifi pent capital whose distant view had 
euidianted me, I was in the midst of an assemblage of mean, mud-built 
dwelEings under a heap of ruins. * * 

Arrived at the Residency, there is a prolonged reference to the 
character of the establishment and to Taylor, lumself an erudite 
orientalist with whom this narrative by chance has so fer been httlc 
concerned." Tlie vtsltor observes: 

‘ Layarfl, As££oiiwgrapAj and Lsrursj LDtiduti 1903, VoL t, p, 317. 

* H. J. Ro^s says: 'Cul. Taylor . . . was so good an Arabic scholar tbai 
when the Cadi or the Mufd met with a difficuh p^sage in some old manuscript 
and were not ^re of the correct reading, they sent nr went to hiT Ti . He never 
kft bis house and was always to be found in his study poring over his Arabic 
books- Unfommately, his knowledge died with him, as he never wrote any¬ 
thing.* {Lsti^rj fr^ thi p- J4)* 
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Colonel Taylor's wife was an Armenian lady, whose f^lly came 
originaHyj I believe, from bfi ji an. He bad iwo daughter, one of -whcm 
"was married to Captain^ afterwards Admlial, Ljudl, who was then in 
Gommand of the so-called Euphrates expedidoiL . . . 

He also speaks with approval of Taylor's young officers, Lieutenants 
Jones, Campbell, and Selhyi 

Young men of enterprise and mtelUgienGe:, taking a lively interest in all 
thui concerned the country in which they were employed and its inhabit 
tants, employing themselves while engaged m their professioml duties 
in geographical and archaeological researches,* 

Plainly Liyard and Mitford enjoyed their short stay m Baghdad and 
the ^agreeable and intelligent society of the small English colony"- 
But the time soon came to continue their journey. 

The two of them now joined a caravan making for Kermanshah 
and Hamadan. Tliey followed the same route by which we have 
seen Ker Porter^ Baillie-Fraser and others arriving in Iraq from 
Persia, and which in very recent rimes Became a minor artery of 
American war-suppJies for Russia. Visiting the rock^sculpture at 
Tak-i-BustSji, he encountered the French artist, Fkndin, who 
afterwards collaborated with Botta in producing his brilLbnriy skilful 
records of the Assyrian reliefs found by the latiei atXhorsahad. For 
the moment, with the assistance of Coste, an architect-archae- 
obgist, be was busy making drawings of these Sassanian and other 
sculptures on behalf of the French Government. At Hamadan they 
found the Shah encamped with his entire court and a shabby and 
disreputable-looking army. He had been contemplating a campaign 
against Baghdadj but had changed his mind and was now retumiug 
to Teheiran. The circumstance afforded Layaid and Mitford an 
opportunity for making a direct appHcation for the Jirmd/is necessary 
to the continuation of th«r journey, and after just over a month of 
delay and procrrastbiation these were granted* During thi$ time 
Layard had the opportunity of studying the cuneiforrn inscriptions 
at Behisnm, which greatly revived his interest in a subject already 
sufRdently absorbing. Combined with diis a growing conviction 
of the possibilities offered by the Assyrian mounds now increased 

' Ibid. p. 329. 
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his reluctance to continue his journey eastwards. When the Hmi* 
came to leave Hamadan he and Mitford had already decided that 
their patiis lay in different directions. 

^Tiile Mitford made hia way east, aiming for Kandahar and the 
Indian ffontier, Layaid conceived a new |ilan. Tliis was to travel 
soudi from Isiiihan through the territory of the wild B^thiiyari 
tribes to Shuster and visit the ruins of ancient Susa. Lea\'ing Hama- 
dan, he was now accompanied by a rather objectionable Persian 
commissar, deputed for the purpose by the terms of his new/rmoR, 
bur well mounted on a horse requisitioned by this gentleman on the 
sanie authority. He still wore the Persian costume in which he had 
left Baghdad, and with the crown of his head shaved, 'leading 
a ringlet on either side’, and his hair and beard ‘dyed a deep shining 
black with henna and rang', he must have made a handsome picture. 

In Isfahan Layard was delayed some weeks, partly by the business 
of obtaining effective recommendations to the Bakhtiyari rh;.iffainn 
whose areas he would pass through, and partly by a recurrent fever. 
Here there was no lack of European society. He lived at iirsi in the 
house of a French missionary, a M- Bore, whom he amusii^y de¬ 
scribes as ‘a religious enthusiast, vety a^ent and zealous in pro¬ 
moting the inteiiest of his country—a kind of polidco-teligious 
propagandism, much encouraged in the East by all French govem- 
mentt*. Flandin and Coste had also arrived front Kermanshah an d 
for a time he saw much of the three Frenchmen. Later, however, 
their preoccupation with politics and offensive suspicion of his own 
motives in travelling hec^e so tiresome that he was compelled to 
avoid their company. Of the three, Coste was probably the most 
sympthetic character, and Layard tells a good story to illustrate his 
capacity for absorption in his work. Asked by Layard to draw a 
iinely carved Sassanian capital which he had found in a remote part 
of the city, Coste rode off at once to do so. ‘Dismounting^ he seated 
himself on a stone, and passing his arm through his horse’s reins 
comraentxd his sketch. After iinishing it he found to his surprise 
that his horse had disappeared. A thiefhad slipped the bridle off the 
animal's head, and had led it away, leaving the teins on the artist's 

smi-i' 

Once started again on his travels, Layard's curiosity carried him 
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further and further from the beaten track. He spent many months 
in Khu^istan and among the fiakhtiyari, studying their life and 
speculating te to the possibilities of European trade with their 
various markets. The results of all his investigations he embodied, 
on his return to Baghdad, in a memoir which was eventually pub¬ 
lished in 1846 in die Journal of die Royal Geographic Society and 
earned him the Society’s gold medal. 

There is no space here to follow Layard’s innumerable adventures 
amongst diese wildest of all Persian tribes. In the early days, before 
his bona fides and presdge were established, it became a common¬ 
place to be stripped and robbed every few days of his travels. Yet 
he invariably escaped with his life, and as time went on succeeded 
more and more often in recovering his property. The summer of 
1841 found him. at Shuster, deciding that pieisonal consideiaiions 
made it necessary to return to Sagiidad, by way of Basrah, and, as 
was now usual with him, he arrived at both places in lurti, penniless 
and half naked. A sailor on board an English merchant vessel lying 
at anchor in the Shatt ai'Arab above Basrah was astonished to be 
hailed authoritatively in English by what appeared to be a threadbare 
and dishevelled Arab, At Baghdad Dr. Ross,^ returning with a 
party of European ladies and gentlemen from an early morning ride, 
found himself at the city gate addressed by a grimy figure in a 
tattered ‘aia with bleeding feet and bare shaved head, who never¬ 
theless spoke unmistakably with the voice of Austen Henry Layard, 
Actually this last adventure liad come too near disaster to be 
pleasant North of Hillah he had been set upon by a party of Sham- 
mar Arabs, and since he was w'earinga tarhoash^ mistaken for a Turk, 
On the point of being dispatched with a spear, he was rescued by 
the leader of the party, a young sheikh who, hearing him speak 
English, took him to be Dr. Ross and ordered his release. Layard 
had completed the journey barefoot and Iiatless in great pain and 

* H. J. Rok Says: ‘I was sony to have missed my namesakei Dr. Ross of 
Baghdad, who has as grea t a love of animals as myself. Among dw peB allowed 
to roain at will about his house is i leopaid, who puts his paws on the window¬ 
sill and gaaes down into the street below. When a sheep or a donkey passes 
he Springs down upon them and breaks thdr nedcs, leaving dw doCHir to pay 
the da m a g e. from fliuT, p, 17) 
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privatiGii, lUijis Kimself, when he heard the story, at once sent a 
messenger to the paramount sheikh of the Shaimnar (then as now 
called Sofuk), who returned with the whole of Layard’s property, 
a profuse apolt^, and a promise that he could, if he wished, in 
future pass through Shammar territory 'with a tray of gold upon 
his head’. 

I^yard remained in Baghdad long enough to receive replies to 
the letters which he now wrote home. During this time he declined 
Taylor's offer of hospitality for reasons of economy. In spite of 
perpetual thefts he had not yet exceeded the two hundred pounds 
with which he bad left England over two years before, and did not 
yet wish to do so. He therefore rented a tiny mud hut, outside the 
Residency compound, but near enough to Ik within easy reach of 
Taj’lor's libiaty.^ Here he sat by day upon his well-worn carpet 
and slept at ni^t upon the roof. 

He did not, however, remain long idle. There w'ere now on the 
Hgns two small armed steamers of the Indian Navy, called respec¬ 
tively Ass^a and NmcHs, Layard made Riends with Lieutenant 
Selby, who commanded the Assyria^ and as soon as his mail arrived 
safely from England, the two of them went off together to Basrah 
to satisfy Layard’s curiosity as to the navigability of the Kariin river, 
a waterway 'whidt he thou^t could bring Shuster within reach of 
the Shatt al'Arab. He later paid another lengthy visit to Khuzistan. 

Early in 1842 there were indications that the Sultan of Turkey 
was about to declare war on Persia. The tjuarrel concerned an 
alleged infringement of Turkish territorial ri^ts at Mohammerah, 
and since Layard had bmi an eye-witness of much that had hap¬ 
pened, Taylor retpiested that he should travel to Constantinople 
and inform the British Ambassador, Sir Stratford Canning, of the 
possibilities of mediation. Layard agreed to this proposal and left 
Baghdad in June accompanied by a tatar. He was thus provided 
wiA the opportunity of paying a second visit to Mosul, and of 
meeting Bona, whom the French had Just appointed as consular 
agent. 

* cf. Laya^, AuioHagrupAy end L^tttn, Wdi. J, p. fbr an account of 
Taylor's Ubiaiy. 
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It Wi'as primarily die piiblication in Europe of Rich’s Memairt ami 
Narra^t which had been responsible for Paid Emile Botta’s appoint¬ 
ment In pardculair, Julius Mohi of the French Asiatic Society had 
been inspired by the obvious possibilities of the excavations in the 
Mosul district to insist most strongly upon the careful choice and 
specia 1 brieBng of the new agent. His con vied otis were now to prove 
justified beyond even bis own expectations. Botm also was to show 
himself well <]uali6ed for the role alJotted to him. Trained as a 
naturalist and son of a well-known historian, he already had con¬ 
siderable experience of diplomatic work in the Middle East, and soon 
adapted himself to the labyrinthine paths of Moslawi intfi pie. The 
necessity for so doing perhaps needs some emphasis. 

The dty of Mosul has an individual character wliich differs as 
widely from the market-towns of south Iraq as that of Nineveh 
must have differed from the state-capitals of Babylon. First recog¬ 
nizable as Xenophon’s “Mespila’, it became a walled city early in the 
Christian era, and capita] of a province which always approximated 
to ancient Assyria. It was often largely separated from southern 
Alesopotamia, and from late *Abbasid tunes onwards often attained 
complete independence. It will be cemembered that in the map 
connected with the Sykes-Pico t agreement it was located within the 
French 'sphere of influence', and its inclusion in the state of Iraq 
was m doubt until some years after the First World War, But wliat- 
evex the reason for its basic individuality it is impossible to ignore 
the strangely conflicting sentiments to which it has tended to give 
rise among western visitors. Two British writers, for instance, vAo 
came to know it in the fmal years of the Ottoman Empire, found 
litde good to say. One was Canon Wigratn,^ whose chapter on 
wliat he calls the ’Burden of the Newer Nineveh’ begins with the 
cautious understatement: ’There are more pleasant places in the 
world than the city of Mosul.' Yet he ^ves the most racy and amus¬ 
ing account of life in the town, wfith whose 'corruption and con- 
fusion** he plainly much enjoyed his temporary association. For 

J Efev, W. A. Cradle gf Mankind, Lcadon 1914, chap. FV. 

■ H. G. Ross gives a good example of the sort of thing v^kh could happen 
in Mosul at that time. He says: *A most txitaoFdinaiy thkg happened here one 
day* die guard at the north ga» sounded the alarm; and like s whirlwind a large 
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Sir Mark Sykes^ on the odier hanti, no abu^ is too violent He made 
his second visit lo Mosul at about the rime when the new railway 
seemed about to reach Iraq, and seriously proposed that die city 
should be by-passedj since ‘the standing nuisance of this sink of 
disease and horror ■will not be mitigated^ but rather increased by 
wealth; and if Mosul, in its present condition, becomes the chief 
town of a flourishing northern Mesopotamia^ it will certainly cem- 
taminaie the slirrotmding locality with the same sinister influence 
as Antioch of old spread over North SyTia^^ 

Sykes clearly did not like either Mosul or the Mosldwi^^ Here is 
another passage whose violenee creates the impression of personal 
bitterness. He says; 

By night robbery stnlk uniouchiid hom house to house^ and the rime 
of rest and darkness is made fearfiil by the ciacking of pistols and con¬ 
fused cries of strife. By day, drtinkeiiness and debauchery are openly 
indulged in. The population is rotted by the foul distemper, corrupted 
and rendered impotent by drink, stupefied and besotted by vice. The 
degradation of the city folk is nnt only physkal but mfinml. Tales ate 
whispered of dark and hideous sorcerifis and incantations—the noisome 
stench^ is it -werej of the chamel house of that dead Paganism which the 
Cross and Mohammed have slain^ but have as yet been unable to 
annihilate. 

Tliese are strong words, whidis thirty years after they were written, 
need not he taken with any gr^t seriousness by a prospective 
^risitor to modem Mosul, He wiH find an increasingly clean and 
orderly town^ boasting an aerodrome, one of the best public gardens 
m lie country, as well as a railway station, first-class hotel, metalled 
roads, and a steel bridge across the Tigris; as a result of wduch its 

ttciup of wild boar rushs 6 throu^ ihe town, scattering everyone they met like 
chafi* before them; they lorc through die narrow bozaata, upactting sweeimeai- 
sdlm and fruiT and water vendors and, as though possessed of the devil, pre¬ 
cipitated themselves down the dty wall about siaty feet high and were all killed 
or mahned. It was supposed diey Itad met a Lion and losing in their tenor aU 
fe&r of man, had dashed straight through the town.* (Zei/e/j fiom tAt £434?, 
PF 11—Ji). 

^ Sir Mark Sykes^ 7 ^ CaiipA^i Zasi Iltrbag^^ LoAdon 1915, p. 
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comfortable residentia] ports are begiiuiing to e:stend mto the areo 
of andent Nmeveh, 

Yet the Mosul in which Botta found himself must have approxi¬ 
mated more clotty to that of Wigmm and Sykes. In those Ottoman 
days the morality of the Pashalik cook its colour largely from the 
character of the Pasha himself^ and the contemporary governor^ 
Moliamrned Keritli Oglu, was an impleasani individual, Layard 
laconically observes that ‘nature had placed hypocrisy beyond his 
reach. He had one eye and one ear; he was diort and fat, deeply 
marked by the small-pox, uncouth m gestures and harsh in voiced 
Having referred to his revival of the tax called Msh patasi on villages 
which he visited, as compensation foe wear-and-tear on his teeth 
while eating their food, and his well-known gambit of pretending 
to be dead in order to punish and confiscate the property.' of those 
who openly rejoiced, Layaid also mendons the effects of his rule. 
He says: 

The villages and the Arab tribes had not stiffeied less than the towns¬ 
people. The Pasha was accustomed to give instructiDns to those who 
were sent to collect money, in three words—‘Go, d^troy, st‘; and his 
agents w^ete not generally backward in entering into the spirit of them. 
The tribes, who had been attacked and plundered, were retnliadng upon 
caravans and travellers, orlaying waste the culti^-ated parts of the Pashalik. 
The villages were inserted, and the roads were little frequented and very 
insecure. 

Such was the authority with whom Botta had to deal in his 
negotiations for exca^-uting facilities, and a false start was conse- 
queculy understandable. Rich's mention of antiquities discovered 
beneath the houses on the Nahi Yunus mound led him first to make 
investigations in that quarter; but a storm of opposition from the 
g u a rdi an s of the Moslem shrine mdtioed him to transfer his attention 
to Kuyunjik. In December 1842 the first modest trenches were cut 
in the summit of the palace-mound^ and thus was inaugurated a 
century of Mesopo tamian excavation^ 

A chance dmunstance now resulted in a second and tHa rime 
momentotis change of plan. While Eotta was burro wing somewhat 
ineffectively in the sniface debris of Kuyunjit, finding only inscribed 
bricks and fragments of alabaster, a native of Khorsabad, a village 
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fourteen miles to the riorth^ brouglit news of snotber moujui named 
after tbe village. His stories of sculptured stones^ eventually in duced 
Botta to visit it, and to cut a long story short, in March 1843 he 
decided to transfer to Khorsabad the work which he had begun at 
Kuyiinjik^ Almost at once his wortmen laid bare the tops of lime¬ 
stone slabs, sculptured in rdief with Assyrian liguies. Within a few 
days it was clear that an astonishing and epoch-making discovery 
had been made, and Botta was able to dispatch to Mohl his famous 
message: 'I believe myself to be the first who has discovered sculp¬ 
tures which with some reason can be referred to the period when 
Nineveh was flourishing.* 

Let us now glance at the city discovered by Botta as we know it 
to-day. Ddr Shatmkin, as it was originally cdled, was intended by 
King Sargon 0 to be the new capital of Assyria. At the end of the 
eighth century b.c. it was he who chose the site, laid out the milc- 
wdde fortified quadrangle with its seven gateways and raised the vast 
platform at the centre of the nordi-east wall, on wdtich his paU™ 
was to he built with its foundations twenty metres above the ground. 
The palace itself included a \iggitrat and three small temples in its 
ares, while larger temples and odier secular buildings clustered 
around the base of the platform, enclosed in a powerful inner 
fortification. 

When Botta came to Khorsabad in 1843, was the mound reprO" 
sendng the ruins of the palace and its platform which first attracted 
his attention. On its flat top were the houses of some Shehek pea¬ 
sants, and it was near these that he ent his first trench. It encoutueied 
the first of a hundred or so chambers, halls, and corridors, all of 
which he opened up during the succeeding months, finding the walls 
of almost all of them to be lined with exquisite sculptured bas-relieft 

* Here is sigoiiicaiii confiimaiion of the ignorance among Emopearu of 
Arabic bteniure, referred 10 On the first page of this book, for—‘Khorsalwd, or 
Khishiabad, is menttontd by [be cady Arab geographer. It is described as a 
>-iDage occupying the she of an ancient Assyrian diy called "SaiaDim", 
“Sar^oun"; and Yakud Jjh] declares that soon after the Arab conquest 
considerable treasures were found among the ruins', (Layatd, Nituvdt 
JttmavUf Vol. 1 , p. 149)' The astonidung accuracy of local uadidon had dev^ 
ated very iiide in twenty centuries from the true Assyrian name—Dur Shartukin 
Of 'Satgon'i Town*. 
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representing gods, kings, battles, sieges, and religious ceremonies. 
Between the sculptured pictures were large areas covered with raised 
cuneiform inscriptions. All the principal doorwap were Ibnked by 
human-beaded winged bulls or lions carved from gigantic mono¬ 
lithic slabs. When Botta’s first dispatches began to reach Paris, the 
astonislied French found themselves presented with a seemingly 
endless succession of pictures, portraying in the greatest detail the 
daily life, appearance and history of the Assyrians — a people till then 
remote and half-mythical, whose name was ^miliar mainly in con¬ 
nexion with their ill-treatment of the Biblical Hebrews, For the 
moment, in fret, Bom did not even know the name of the king 
who appeared in all his finery at the head of a procession in one of 
the reliefs. 

The promptitude and enli^tenment of the French Government’s 
reaction to the situation, and the munificence of their response to 
Botta's appeal for fimds were most laudable, and characteristic. It 
was at once decided to send Flandin to copy the reliefs, and that on 
the way the Ambassador at Istanbul should acquire for him a firm 6 fi 
protecting Botta from interference in his work hy the local govern¬ 
ment. Unfortunately, however, there were delays, and Flandin did 
not actually arrive undl May of the following year. By that time 
Boita had su&red every imaginable obstruction, and during the 
winter had been compelled to dose the excavations. 

In considering the events which followed tins first marveUous 
discovery at Khorsabad, one has sometimes permitted oneself to 
wonder whetber it did not come a century too soon. The unskilled 
labour and consequent crudi ty of excavating method, the bigoted 
ignorance and vandalism of the peasants, the distracting opposition 
and deliberate obstruction of the local authorities, aggravated by 
the perversity of its motives, and finally the complete lack of proper 
ladlides for packing and transporting the sculptures, all combined 
to try the patience and test the ingenuity of Botta and his successors 
almost beyond human endurance, while they spelt ruin and destruc¬ 
tion for a great part of their finds. Many of the Khorsabad slabs, for 
instance, were cracked and insecure. When Moltammed Pasha mali¬ 
ciously boycotted Botta’s work, temporary wooden struts wierc fixed 
to hold them in place; but the peasants stole the wood at night and 
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the slats were shattered- One of the finest buH-colo^i had to be 
abandoned on the road to MosuJ, owing to the collapse of the troUey 
convejfing it, and was burnt into gypsum by the peasants. The 
disaster at Kumah sent a great part of the Khorsabad colJecfion to 
bottom of the Tigris. It is hard to resist the refiection that much of 
this wastage would have been avoided liad the Assyrhm palaces 
remained safely embosomed in the earth until the in&it sdence of 
archaeology had reached marurity, and the land of the Assyrians 
attained a more equitable mte.^ 

Botta liad made great friends with Layard when he passed through 
Mosul in on his way to Istanbul The tatar with whom he was 
travelling had a three-days^ wait for dispatclie^, and this gave the 
two young men an opportunity to discuss at length the relative 
merits of mounds they had both seen» Layard afterwards confessed 
to finding the Frenchman good company, but commented unfavour- 
ably on his w^eakness for opium-smciking, a habit which he iiad 
picked up in Cliina. Botta w’as at that time still preoccupied with 
Kuyunjjk, and Layard did not hear of the Kborsahad discoveries 
until some months after reaching IsmnbuL 

The British Ambassador at die Sublime Porte, to whom Layaid's 
introduction was addressed, was Sir Stratford Canning. He a 
remote and dignified personage and Layard at first had some diffi¬ 
culty in obtHuung access to his presence. In his anxiety to deliver 
his dispatch, he had only permitted himself time to *add a few' details 
of European dress^ to his Bakhdyari costume, so his appearance for 
one thing was probably against Um* At all events, after being kept 
waiting a great while, as he says, 'a feshionahly-dressed younggende- 
man appeared, asked me roughly for the dispEches of which I w’as 
die bearer, informed me that the Ambassador was too much occupied 
to see anyone, and turning on his heel left the room without deigning 
to listen to what I had to say", Layard, who had been riding day 
and night across Asia Minor at Tayloris request and with the express 

* Apropos, kis an irooicsJ icdectioa that ibe admiialijy conducted Amejican 
expedition whidi, under the guidance of Gordon Loud, In 1931—5 eKcsvar&J 
the dmdel buiJch'ngs at dK base of the pahee platform, with all the skill and 
ptofidcncy made possible by modem sdence, was rewarded with cxtteitieiy 
little In the way of rnovable andquiiks. 
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purpose of seeing Caonmg^ Tvas e]sirLi5ahly angry at th\^ brusque 
treattfien t- He accordingiy wro le a letter of protest to the Ambassador 
and prepared to conmiue his journey as far as Vierma. He was in 
fact about to embark in a ship bound for the mouth of the Danube 
when overtaken by a Acjwojj bringing a letter of apology from 
Canning. Tr assured him that the ^gentleman of tlie Chancery* had 
been reprimanded, and ended with the words: ^Instead of going 
away, come and dine here to-morrow.* 

This was the beginning of a most fruitful association. Canning 
with his experience and judgemcnr at once appreciated the pecuhar 
talents of the young explorer, and saw that the Aiiglo-Eussian 
mediation between Turkey and Persia now foreshadowed could be 
based on his first-hand knowledge of the controvei^y* He therefore 
proposed that Layard should enter and remain in his service until 
such time as the preliminary negotiations might be complete^ and 
that meanwlule be should temporarily occupy himself with certain 
unofficiul pohfical missions m the Balkans. 'Mediation* in tlie 
Mohammerah dispute did not, as Canning liad expected, take place 
until many months later. The solution then accepted by the British 
Government in deference to Russia bore no relation w^hatever to 
the joint recommendations of liimself and Layard and could hardly 
have been mane grcsssly unjust to Turkey, Yet it fell to his lot to 
communicate to the Porte both the nature of the decision and the 
intention to enforce it. Through adversities suda as these a strong 
friendship grew up between Laj'nrd and Canning, Liyard remained 
in die service of the Embassy for over two y^rs, during which time 
he undertook a succession of ever-more complicated missions and 
eventuaily became one of Canning*s most indmate counsellors. But 
in spite of Canning*s urgent representations to the Foreign Office 
that his services should be rewarded by an official appointment, by 
1845 there still seemed Httle hope of this materializing. As his dis- 
appointment increased, he began to groiv restless. 

All through die time he remained in Istanbul, news bad conrinued 
to reach Layard of Botni's discoveries at Khorsabad. His intense 
interst in the subject was shared by Canning, and it is plainly to 
Boita^s credit that he magnanimously allowed the two Englishmen 
access to bis periodical reports, which passed through Istanbul in 
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transit to Paris, I^yaid had condntially expressed a convictiDa thar 
Khoisabad could be only one of many mounds covering the ruins 
of Assyrian palaces, and had repeatedly pointed to Nimriid as 
another promising example,^ Early in 1845 Canning, who was 
himself about to return to England on leave, and no doubt felt some 
qualms of consdenoe about the future of his young prot^^, began 
seriously to consider providing a sum of money to enab le Layard 
to put his theories to the test. In the autumn of the same year he 
informed him that he 'was prepared temporarily to incur the expense 
of excavations at Nimrud in the hope that the results would justify 
a subsidy from more official quarters for their condmiadou.* It need 
liardly be said that layard wasted little rime in taking advantage 
of this oder. Once the firman authorizing him 10 excavate liad be^ 
obtained from the Porte, he took only twelve days to teach Mosul, 

* iKs iui&icst In Nimrild hail again been lEvivcd by an En gikh missioiiaiy 
called Sadger, wbo visiied it sn 1844 and made an even mow detailed exami¬ 
nation. When he viated Istanbul on his way horoe 10 England, layatd had 
the beneiit of his imptessioiis, 'which were not actually p ^iH hhr d nntrl ennu - 
years later, (cf. A- P. Badger, Naimaiti tauilAeir JEttWr, London iSja, VaJ. L 
p. 8 d ffl) 

■ Id later years die aapisidon of the Halicarnassus Marbles by the British 
Museuin tna largely due n Canning's Uudadve. 
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Chapter Eight 
NIMRUD 


F rom this point onwards the story of Layard’s excavations 
is taken up by his own narrative in Nmevek and its Remtdns^ 
a book winch on publication in 1S49 attained instant popu¬ 
larity. He mentions in a letter to Mitford that a year’s sales had been 
ei^t thousand copies, 'which will place it side by side with Mrs, 
I^tndeU's C<»fciy’> 

' Arrived in Mosul, he was introduced by Hassam, the British Vice- 
Consul, to Mohammed Pasha, in whom he at once recognized a 
fiitniliar type. Hc did not therefore satisfy the old Cyclop's ohvious 
curiosity as to the purpose of his visit. Instead he enlisted the help 
of H. J. Ross, the well-known sportsman, who was at the time in 
commercial partnership with Rassam. Together they loaded a ktUh 
with horses, greyhounds, guns and other paraphernalia as if for one 
of Ross’s usual hunting expeditions.* Suitepdnously they included 
in the equipment a certain number of excavating tools and engaged 
a stonemason. Oti 8 November they set off down the Tigris for 
Nimdid. In contrast to Layard’s impiessions on his previous visit 
in the spring, they found the country everywhere parched by the 
summer heat and ruined by the prethitory rule of the Pasha. At 
Nimrfid, which they reached the same evening, the mound itself was 
stripped of all foliage and the surrounding villages in rums, the Arab 
settlers having withdrawn to safety beyond the Zab river and re¬ 
sumed the Bedouin habit of living by raids. At Naifah they found a 
sin^e Jehesb sheikh in hiding with his family and it was in his hovel 
tliat they spent their first night. 

Layard could not sleep. Anbdpatioo of what the next few days 
held in store had overtaxed his tnia^nation and now brought a 
succession of half-waking dreams. He says; 

^ and Ltntriy Ycl. II, pk 191, 

* <£ H. Ross, £cr»// frtm tAt pv x- 
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Visipns of palaces imdergroiind, of gigandc monsters, of sculptured 
figures^ and endless inscriptionSj doated before me. After foitning plan 
after plan for removing the eartii^ and ettricatiiig these treasures, I fanded 
myself wandering in a maze of chambers from which I could fiad no 
outlet. Then again, all wiis re-buried, and I was standing on the giass- 
covcxed mound. 

The Slieikh meanwhile had travelled by night to the nearest settle¬ 
ment and retuiTicd at dawn with six Arabs w'ho Tvere prepared to 
worL Layaid put them to dig at two widely separated points in the 
main mound, andby the evening of the same day they had in each case 
partially cleared a chamber lined with slabs of alabaster and decorated 
not with reliefs, but with neat cuneiform inscriptions. In a stn^e 
day*s work, with six men, he had in fact discovered tw'^o of the 
principal palaces of the Assyrian kings* 

The andent dty of Calah, of w^hich Nimrftd is the site, w'as the 
second capital of Assyria, after Ashur and before Nineveh or Klior- 
sabad. It occupies a very fertile tongue of land in the angle between 
the Tigris and its tributary, the Greater Zab. To-day the river is 
separated from the rulm by about lialf a mile of low ground, but its 
andent bed is easily distingmshable washing the foot of the dry 
walls* The extent of the city itself is less clearly defined, hut, as at 
Nineveh and Khorsabad, by £ir the most fonuidable feature is the 
platform upon which the palaces were built. Tfiis is a double square 
three hundred metres wide wdth its long axis oriented northwards. 
At the north-wTst comer a high conical excdfescence represents the 
ruins of a small liggurau The two buildings wliich first 

soundings had encountered were afterwards known as the North¬ 
west and South-west PalacesA 

During the next few days he increased his gang to eleven men 
and among other thin^ cut a trench in the conical mound at the 
north-w^est comer of the platform, whidi surprisingly proved to be 
solid mud-brick- Tlie frmcdoa of a ^iggurat was, of course, com¬ 
pletely unknown at that time, and it did not occur to him to connect 
it with the similar structure at Xhorsabad, which Botta had pro¬ 
visionally identified as an ^observatory*. Meanwhile there could be 
Utile douht that the news of his activities must by now^ have reached 
* See Layajd, Nhun'fA aiui hi map frdfig p. jji, VoL L 
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Mosul, iXnd at the end of the week be felt that the time had come to 
visit the Pasha and offer some explanation. His imcmo. wbs correct* 
After greeting and an exdiange of compliments^ KedtK Oglu con¬ 
gratulated him on his discovay of buried treasure and to prove 
tlrnt his information was -well substantiated, produt^ a gruhby 
morsel of paper containing a minute fragment of gold Iea£ In the 
filling of one of the chambers wliich he had already cleared, Layard 
had come upon a delicately carved object which was in fact tlie fore¬ 
runner of the now fiimous Nimold Ivories. It still retained traces of 
gilding, and whai he now saw was a tiny flake of gold detached from 
the ivory, which he had not bothered to recover* 

Layard*s suggestion that on his return to Nimriid he should be 
accompanied by an agent of the Pasha's to take charge of any gold 
W'hidv he liad already found or should find in the future provided a 
temporary solution of the problem, but he was no longer under any 
illusion as to the opposition which was in store for him. What lie 
did find legrettable ^vas that, when it came, a good deal of it proved 
to Itave its origin in the French Consulate* From Botta he had never 
received anything but open-minded friendship and co-operation* 
With Rouet^ Botta's temporary repbeement, things were different, 
for he at once introduced an atmosphere of petty jealousy and 
intemafional rivalry* Before Layard returned to Nimrud he found 
that Kouet’s agents were travelling round the country "opening up 
mounds" at random, in a feverish race to stake their claims to nevr 
discoveries. He himself feh obliged to join in an imdigmfied 
scramble in whidi neither side was rewarded with any success* 
Meanwhile w^ork continued at Nimrud with thirty men direaed 
by a foreman. Winter tains had now started and in his hovd at 
Salamij^h, Layard lived in considerable discomfort* The roof 
leaked contkiu^y and his nights were spent ^crouched up in a comer 
or under a rude table surrounded by trenches to carry off the 
accumulating waters'* In the South-west Paiaoe he contmued to 
dear chambers lined with inscribed slabs, hut these appeared from 
certain intfications to liave origmally belonged to m earlier building 
and to have been re-used. Finahy, on aS November, the tops of 
two slabs appeared, covered wdih bas-reliefs* At the moment of 
their discovery diere was a violent storm, but the workmen, now 
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greatly cscitfid^ cQiittiim^d to work in the streaming rain until the 
sculptured pictures were completely cleared. The relief on each 
slab were in two registers separated by a band of cuneiform inscrip- 
Uotif and represented batde-scen^ in one of which die siege of a 
Walled City was dramatically depicted. They also were evidendy in 
secondary use and had beai somewhat damaged in the process of 
re-aetdng* 

A few hours after this discovery Layard received a call from 
Da^'ild Agha, captain of the Turkish irregular troops stationed near- 
by^ with whom he had already become close friends, Da'ud's 
manner now made it plain that he had had news, and Layard at once 
assumed quite correedy that he had instructions from the Pasha to 
stop the excavadons* In Mosul that evening Kmtli Oglu informed 
him diat his excavadons were disturbing some Moslem graves on 
the summit of tile Nimrud mound and must therefore be discon- 
tinued. Returning disconsolately to Salannyah he again encountered 
Da*ud Agha, who reluctandy admitted that, if there were no gmves, 
he had instructions to maid some, and that he and his men had spent 
an exhausting day removing headstones from a neighbouring 
cemetery. "Indeed^j he said^ 'we have destroyed more real tornhs of 
the True BelievetSj in making sham ortes, than you could have 
defiled, betw^een the Zab and Salamiyali/ 

Actualij Layard had Uctle difficulty in persuading the Pa$lka*5 
C£ZTf/aii’, who now accompanied him, that it would be necessary to 
retain some of his workmen for purposes of cleaiung and recording 
the slabs already exposed, and as the Turk rarely considered the 
three-miles’ ride from Salanuyah to the mound as pari of his duties, 
he was able to continue with a good deal of surreptitious excavadom 
In this way he discovered a variety of new sculptures including *a 
crouching lion', a pair of damaged winged bulls, and 'a human fi gure 
nine feet high*. Having thus established beyond all possible doubt 
tliat important antiquities were contained iti die mound, he decided 
to inform Sir Stratford Canning of the necessity for a ^rm in pro¬ 
tecting him from interference of the sort he had already experienced# 
Soon after Ins letter had been dispatched to Istanbul, one of his 
principal snimbling-blocks was suddenly removed, by the deposi¬ 
tion of Keritli Oglu and his replacement by a just and enlightened 
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ofBcial of the new school. Accocdingly, while awaiting new develop¬ 
ments in the local adnunistiadon, Layaid determined temporarily to 
re-bury his sculptures and to spend Christmas with Rawlinson in 
Bagdad. 

It will be remembered that Rawlinson had arrived in Baghdad to 
take up liis appointment as Resident m 1K43, and layard had not 
since then visited the Residency. TTiis, therefore, was die first meet¬ 
ing between the two men. Contrasting their characters in his 
MemQtry Canon Rawlinson*s disparagement of Layard's academic 
attainment makes commendation of his practical abiUty seem 
patroniring, ('He was not a scholar, or a man of any great culture, 
or of any wide reading.')* Yet it is possible to mamtain that quali¬ 
ties such as linguistic ability and unfailin g ingenuity, combined with 
imaginative sensibility and good taste, are a possible subsdnne for 
othec forms of 'culture'. In any case, Layard's brief stay at the 
Residency on dus occasion saw the be^nnings of an associatton 
most profitable to science and of a life-long fiiendship. 

Returning to Mosul in early January, Layard found that many 
chaises Iiad taken place. The new governor, Isma'il Pasha, had 
already to a large extent conciliated the tribes. Many had returned 
to their villages and a lot of belated cultivatioa was in progress. 
Furthermore, the heavy rains which had fallen almost condititally 
since he Iiad been away had clothed the countryside in an early 
garment of green. Isma'il made no objection to Ms continuing his 
excavadons, hut opposition now came from a new source. This was 
the ^ddi, or pritidp^ Jtidge of the town, an elderly bigot who had 
succeeded in stirring up some of the more fanadcal religious 
elements with a cock-and-bull story about Layard’s inscriptions 
being subversive of the principles of Islam. Layard therefore judged 
it best to postpone any obvious activity for the time being, and did 
not in fact restart work until mid-February. He had now enlisted 
the help of Hormuzd Rassam, an intelligent Chaldean Christian and 
brother of the British vice-consul who had greeted him on Ms 
arrival in Mosul. Rassam became firom now onwards Ms overseer 
and general agent, and later, as it will be seen, developed some pre¬ 
tensions to be an archaeologist. Security in the Nimrud district was 
* G. Rawlinson, p. i 
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now so greatly improved that it was possible lo move their heiiid^ 
quarters from Salamiyah to the village dose by the mound and 
by the same name, A team of thirty Nestoiians^ or as they 
are now called^ ^Assyrians'^ formed ilie nucleus of their workmen, 
and these encamped on die summit of the mound. Layard had no 
difficulty in establishing friendly lelatiotis with the sheikh of the 
xAbn Salman*^ aho had now returned to lus settlements^ so there was 
no lack of tmskilled hbcmr. 

Soon it was spring again, and once more Layard found himself 
enchanted by the ephemeral beauty^ with which the Mosul country¬ 
side adorns itself during this short season of the year. The pastures 
were deep in gra^s and flowers, and he describes how his 
greyhounds, tired from hunting, ^issued from the long grass dyed 
red, yellow or blue, according to the flowers through which they 
liad l^t forced their w’ay^. Finding the village huts verminous, he 
luid moved out to camp in the open, as in fact is the almost iiQivssal 
practice among die people of that district during the month of 
April, Colloquially it is called waqi al Banriyjnh^ ^the country time*, 
and has something in common with the Jewdsb Feast of the Taber- 
tiades.^ Arab peasants bring dusty black tents to pitch on the 
greensward about their village; Kurds or Yeiidis build ^hardags^ 
wiucli are shelters of leafy brandies ov^er or beside a stream of 
running water. The children pick flowers, which their dders 
behind their ears or tucked into their head-dress* Even Christians 
of Mosul, migrate to tile t?emporaiy hospitality of monasteries out¬ 
side the town. 

Seated before the door of hb tent in the evening, after a sucoessfrtl 
dayb w'ork among the relics of another age, Layard was extremely 
happy- Here is how he recollected the scene afterwards: 

* It was he who ri:ioat thb ctme toot Layard to see Negub Cfhe Tunoel), 
an iindetgrouod water channel dating from A^syrum dmes uid enleied front 
the bant of the Zab River, Here he discovered ‘a slab covertd with cnneifotni 
cbaractcrs, wluch had fallen from a platform and been wedged in a crevice in 
the rock*. In the half light he could see ihiir it bore "a generiogical Ust of fckigsV 
bat returning some days later to remove itj he found that be bad been an dcipafed 
by a party of Arabs wbo bad maiidously or otherwise broken il in piecesv 

^ cf. Levinciis xau. 34. 
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As the sun v/^nt do-mi behind thje low hills which separate the river 
Irutn the desert—even their rocky sides had struggled to emubte the 
verdani clothing of die plain—^its receding rays were gradually withdrawn^ 
like a transparent vdl of light, from ilie landscape. Over the pure^ doud- 
less sky was the glow of the last light The great mound threw Ets dark 
shadow ikr acri^ the plain. - . . The Kurdish iTiDiintHins whose snowy 
summits clicrished the dying sunbeams, yet struggled with the twilight. 
The bleating of sheep and lowing of cattlcj at first £un(^ became louder 
as the flocks returned from their pastures, and wandered amongst the 
terns. Girls hurried over the greensward lo seek didr fathers^ cattle, or 
crouched down to milk those which had returned alone to their well- 
remembered folds. Some were caming from the river bearing the 
replenished pitcher on their heads or shoulders; others, no less graceful 
in thdr form, and erect in tindr dniage, were carrying the heavy load 
of long grass which they liad cut in the meadows. Sometimes a party 
of horsemen w^ould ride up to my tent and, driving the end of dieir lances 
into the ground, they would spring from their mares, and fasten rheir 
halters to the still tjulvering weapons- « . » 

The plain now glittered witli innumerable fireSp As the night ad\^ced, 
they vanished one by one undl the landscape w^ WTapped in darkness 
and m silence, only disturbed by the barking of the Arab dogJ 

For Layard's readers at home, this passage must more than any¬ 
thing have evoked the world of the Old Testament, For those 
w^ho have folio w^ed where lie led, ic is a nostalgic reality. 

Now, indeed, he had good reason to be satisfied with the progress 
of his w ork. Temporarily he liad abandoned the exploration of tlte 
South-west Palace. Tlie buildiTvg proved to have been destroyed by 
fire, and the sculptures, which had suffered considerably as a result, 
had also at some rime deterioraced owing to long exposure to the 
weadiec. But a new sounding in die side of a deep guUey, which 
runs far into the mound on die west side, liad product most grati¬ 
fying results. Here was an older palace from w liichj as he presently 
realized, some slabs must have been taken for re-use in the soutli- 
west building. But the sculptures which remained were undisturbed 
and in a fine state of preser>^arion- Tlie morning after this discovery, 
returaing from a visit to the Abu Salrttian sheikh, be encountered tw'o 
horsemen coming from the direction of the mound, ’who greeted 
^ Layord, Nmivek tmdiif R£mainjf VoU 1, pp-^ 78-80. 
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him excitedly with the words: ‘Hasten^ Bey, to the diggers, for they 
have found Nimrod himself.’ ‘Nimrod’ he found to be the bead of 
a perfectly preserved winged bull colossus, which had |ust been 
exposed in one of the trenches. Bightly suspecting it to be one of a 
pair, Layard measured the distance according with a square-propor¬ 
tioned gateway, and by evening a second similar head had appeared 
above the ground. 

Tile reactions of Layard's workmen can be ima^ned- Most dis¬ 
concerting was that of one man who, on the appearance of the first 
head, at once fiung down his basket and made off for Mosul, hardly 
pausing for breath until he reached the bazaar, where his semi- 
articulate tidings set the whole town in an uproar. This was a less 
fortunate circumstance, since poor Isma*!! Pa^ a gain found himself 
prevailed upon to summon Layard to his presence and temporarily 
veto any further discoveries. 

Things had now reached a point where, without proper support 
from official quarters, Layard’s individual efforts could not Ik ex¬ 
pected to go further. He wrote to Canning, contrasting the magni¬ 
tude of his new finds with the legal and pecuniary deadlock which 
he was at present facing, and asking for ad\'ice. As a result, one of 
his major difficulties was successfully solved. Canning, on re tiring 
fi:om his post as A m b a s sa dor, was provided by the Sultan, partly as 
a gesture of goodwiU, with a firman for Layard of a most generous 
cliaracter, and so strongly worded as to be capable of protecting 
him in the future from any kind of official interference. His second 
request, however, provided Canning with a more formidable prob¬ 
lem. Suggestions which he had already made to the Trustees of the 
Bri dsh Museum that Layard’s finds were now of a nature to become 
the responsibility of a public institution, rather than of an individiial, 
had so fer been coldly received. He could now only repeat them in 
stronger terms, stressing that if the Treasury wotdd subsidize the 
oontiniiatioa of the work, the whole of the finds so far made should 
become the property of ffie Museum. Failing this, he diieatened to 
club together with Rawlinson and make it a private enterprise, 
adding in fun, 'even at the expense of my daughter’s expectations 1' 

It was perhaps Layard’s own reports and sketches which, on 
reaching London, eventually convinced the Trustees of the gener- 
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oslty of Canning^s offer. Yet the smn of two thousarid poimd$| 
which tliey were then mdnrai to pin at Lay^d's disposal^ can hardly 
have seemed other than parsimonious. We have already remarked 
how Bottaj at Khorsabad, in spite of the ranch mote generous sup¬ 
port afforded by his government, was still not in a position either to 
conduct his search or to handle his finds with the care and attendoa 
which their importance merited. So also LajTird was now driven, 
against his own conscience and inclination, to expedients which 
have in Later times laid his sponsors open to crificisra. His purpose 
from now onwards was 'to obtain the largest possible numb^ of 
wnell-preser\'ed objects of art at the least possible outlay of time and 
money'* 

A generation later, w ben the first American Assyriolo^ts entered 
the excavating field, their comments on this subject were openly 
censorious. We may quote, for example, Hilptecht, who, towards 
the end of the century, directed American ext^vadons in Babylonia, 
He says: 

In the inifiiests of srience it rEmains a cause of deep regret that after 
his great discoveries, Layard did not at once find the same hearty mipp^ 
in England as his more fortunate Fiench colleague so speedily had ob¬ 
tained in Paris. Not even an artist was dispatched to draw the sculptuies 
and copy the inscriptions, though many of the monuments ‘wete in too 
dilapidated a condidon to be removed', and though Layard 'had neitfaer 
knowledge nor experience as a dj^ughtsman—a disqualificadon w-hidi he 
could scarcely hope to overcome*- He was thus practically prevenEEd by 
his own govetnmeni frorn making a methodical explonition of NtmriltL 
And this lack of method, system and thoroughness luifortunately re¬ 
mained a characienstic feature of niost of the foUowing English excava- 
dons in Assyrian, and Babylonlau ruins,—a lack felt by nobody moiE 
keenly than hy Layard, Lofnis and all the other great Dritisli explorers,^ 

Even Mr. C, J, Gadd^ who has recendy dedicated a beaudfu! 
publicadon’ to the memory of Layard, md ghriam rei^ngroFidam 
viri apiid majores praeclari^ refers, olbdt in measirred terms, to the 
limitadons, which could only liave been imposed on his work, *hy a 

* H. V. Hilprecht, m BiMe Zwii, Edinburgh 1903^ p. icn. 

" C. J. Gildd, St&KS 
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body of men so inexperienced in exciivation as the Trustees of that 
dme necessarily were*. 

And finally there is Layard*s own apoio^a for tlie niateshift 
character of his own exca^-ating. He says: 

The smallness of the sum pfaeird at my disposal compelled me to follow 
tile same plan in the excavations that I had hitherto adopted^ to dig 
trenches along the aides of the chamhers, and to expose the whole of the 
sbbs, without reraoving the earth from the centre^ Thus, few of the 
chambers were fully explored, and many small objects of great interest 
may have been left undiscovered. As I was directed to bury the building 
wdih earth after I had explored it, to avoid unnecessary expense, I filled 
up the chambers wiili the rubbish taken from those subsequently un¬ 
covered, having first examined the walls, copied the inscriptions and 
drawm the sculptures. 

During the late spring of 1846, while Layard was awaiting his 
frman and a dedrion about the future of his work, he passed the 
tirne by making a number of enjoyable expeditions into the sur¬ 
rounding country. One of tliese w^as to the strange, eerie ruins of 
the Parthian city of Hairali, iar out in the di^rt called A 1 Jasirah^ 
between the two rivers* On this occasion he was accompanied by 
a cheerful party of Chrisrian and Mohammedan ladies and gentle^ 
men from Mosul', and the freedom with which this considerable 
cavalcade travelled acruss country was a tribute to the improved 
security whidj Isma^il^s rule had brought about, Laj-ard'S picture 
of tile piirty leaving Mosul by the Oannon Gate and cantering :SOUth- 
w’^rds over the dow^ery uplands b a pleasant one:^ 

Our tents, obtained from the Pasha, and our provisions and necessary 
furmture, were carried by a string of twelve carnets. Mounted above these 
loads, and on donkeys w^as an army of camel-^ver% tent-pitchers, and 
volunteers ready for all smices* There were, moreo^iir, a few irregular 
horsemen, the cawasses, the attendants of the Mosul gendemen, the Mosul 
gentlemen tbemseives, arid our own servants all armed ro the teeiL All 
Eflfendi [al*UmariJ was mounted on the Hebdan^ a well-known w'biiie 
Arab, beautiful in form and pure in blood, but now of greac age. Close 
at his horse's heels foltow'ed a confidential ^er^-ant; W'ho perched on a 
pack-saddle, seemed to roll from side 10 side on two small barrels, the 

■ Layard, Nin^^ wid ifj VaL 1 , p, 83, 
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use of which might have been an enigma had they not omitted a very 
strong smell of raid. The English lady [Mrs. Rassam] was eijuipped In 
a riding habit and ban The two Englkiuncn^ Mr. Ross and wore 

a striking mixture of European and oriental laimeats. Mosul ladies, in 
blue vdlSp their faces concealed by black horsehair sieves, had been 
dragged to the top of piles of carpets and cushions, under which groaned 
their unfortunate mules. Grejhounds on leashes woni led by Arabs on 
fooL * * * The hoi^emen ^llnped round and rounds now dashing into 
the centre of the crowd, throwing iheir horses on their haunches while 
at fiall speed, or discharging their guns and pisiols in the air. A small flag 
with the British Colours w^as fastened to die top of a spear and confided 
to a Cawaas- 

Hatrah lies in the centre of the Sbaromar tettitoxy^ and to this day 
it is usual to obtain guides for the tlnal stage of the Journey from 
the ShamiTtar sAtiytJ:. The main body of tlie tribe were then, as 
now, to be found at spring pastures somewhere between Hatrah and 
die Tigris, and, for so distinguished a party, a visit to Sofofc, the 
paramount sheikh, was essentiaL In this case it was not at once 
easy to obtain news of his exact w^hereabouts, and such scanered 
outposts of the tribe as they encountered w'ere imcommunicative. 
He had naturally been on poor cenns widi Keritli Oglu and for 
the moment caking no chances with the new Pasha. Finally, how¬ 
ever, mounting a ridge above the Widi Qassab, Laj-ard was con¬ 
fronted with the magnificent siglu of almost the entire tribe on die 
move—the whole plain for miles covered wdth camels, asses, flocks 
3nd herds and strings of beautiftil horses. For him Arab blood¬ 
stock had a pardculiir Vernation, and during this short sojourn 
among the breeders of some of the finest in the world, he was con¬ 
tinually lost in admiration. On the previous day the sight of a 
young colt had drawm from him superlatives of the sort which, 
irrJike Buckinghain, he never wasted upon his fellow-humans, 
'light and elegant as a gazelle', she was struggling to free herscll’ 
from the spear to which she tied. 'Her Urnhs", he says, Vere in 
perfect symmetry; her ears long, slender, and transparent; her nos¬ 
trils, highj dilaied and deep red; her neck gracefully arched, and her 
mane and tail of tlie texture of silL We all mvoluntarily stopped to 
gaze at her.' Within the next few days, between the Wadis Qassab 
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Jemafj he to be shouti at iimnk by whose pedigrees 
Shammar history was dated. 

The party’s entertainmCTi by Softik is described by laj'ard with 
a great deal of picturesque detaO. But since in teoent years goat-haJr 
tents and whole-roasted sheep^ together with mulnple matrimony 
and tribal lore^ have become so much the stoetdn-^trade of mid- 
East travel literaturej the changeless routine of such an occasion 
may here perhaps be taken for granted. Similarlyj the mins of 
Hatrah (like those of Petra) are becoming increasjfkgly well known^ 
and 3 characteristic freak of the most recent world upheaval has 
even left them bescribbled with the names of General Anders* 
Polish Army^ To-day Sofak*a namesake and successor has a man¬ 
sion overlooking the Tigris at Sliarqat, surrounded by a strange 
esodc garden, to which his ^iher, AjU Yawar, brought the flowers 
and shrubs of many foreign countries which he visited berw'een 
It is here that one is now entertained pteparatory to a visit to 
Hatrah in a manner no less lavish and hardly more sophisticated 
than in Layard*s day. 

Back in MmuJ, Laj^d found dme to make a few soundings in 
Kuyunjik. In spite of the eKpostulations of the French Consul, 
which to him seemed little justified, he dug enough trenches to 
satisfy himself once and for all diat remains similar to those at 
Khorsabad and Nimrud existed somewheie in the mound* Next be 
made some excavations at a point in the northern line of mounds 
enclosing the city, whicli we now know to have been the 'Nergal 
Gate\ and came upon the brgest pair of winged figures yet seen. 
These were afterwards thought to have been destioj^ but tn 1941 
one complete bull and part of another were reveled by a heavy 
rainstorm, and are at present exhibited in atu beneath a temporary 
sfjelter. He then returned to Nimrud itself and, anticipattng the 
&voiiTabIe outcome of Canning's negotiations with the British 
Museum, continued work on the new building with a fairly large 
gang of mem Slab after slab was laid bare and tlue wealth of beautiful 
sculpture became almost bewildering. Layard was amused by the 
reaction of his workmen and their curious identification of Assyrian 
figures. Tf it was a bearded man,, they concluded at once that it was 
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an idol or a jin and cursed or spat upon it. If a eunuch, they declared 
that it was die likeness of a beaudftil female, and kissed or patted 
the cheek/ Soon he felt that enou^ was accumnbted to send a 
representative collection to England. The feet that the first consign¬ 
ment of cases feom Kliorsahad had readied Baghdad and was about to 
be transfened to P a s r ah, where a French naval vessel, Le Cormoranj 
was awaiting them, Introduced a quaint element of contpedtion and 
was undoubtedly an extra incentive. Captain FeHx Jones, who now 
enteis the story for the first dme, was then in charge of the little 
Tigris steamer Niweris, and at Rawlinson’s suggestion an attempt 
was now made by him to bring his vessel up as far as Nimrnd. 
Unfortunately he failed to get beyond the first lapids above TekriL 
In this way, much of the summer was wasted and Layard was com¬ 
pelled in the end to ship his slabs to Basrah by ktlek. and country- 
boat, having first redial their weight by sawing off their backs. 
Since they did not eventually reach England till nearly a year later, 
the unedifying little race was lost by a wide margin. 

So preoccupied had Layard been, that he had hardly noticed the 
increasing beat of the summer sun. But soon it could no longer be 
ignored. He says: 

Tlie change to summer had been as rapid as that which ushered in the 
spring. The verdure of the plain had perished almost in a day. Hot 
wrinds coming from the desert had burned up and carried awray the scrub; 
flights of locusts, darkening the air, had destroyed the few patches of 
culrivation, and had compteied the havoc coininenced by the heat of rhe 
san. 

In Baghdad, Etawlinson would now be working in his damp little 
ckardag overhanging the Tigris; so Layard, taking a leaf out of his 
book, ordered a recess to be cut in the hank of the river, where 
it rose petpendicularly from the waters edge. By screening the fi»nt 
with reeds and boughs of trees, and covering the whole with similar 
materials, a small room was formed. He admits, however, 

I ^>33 much troubled with scorpions and other leptilcs which issued 
from the earth fotming the walls of my apartmenu 

In the end, it is not surprising that he began to feel the stitun on his 
health of all his exerdoiis, and by August had decided tempoiarily 
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to dose the excavations, and spend the time, until autunm brought 
cooler daj-^j in his favourite occupation of travelling among the 
mountain tribes. 

This rime his first objecrive was the villages of the Nesiorian 
Christians m the Tiyari Mountains ben^^een Van and Urmia. His 
interest in this ill-starred minority had probably been aroused by the 
missionary Badger's account of his visit to dieir houses and a|pin 
srimubted by the band of tough "Assyrian' pick-men who formed 
the nucleus of liis working gang at Nimrud. He givffi a fairly 
accurate account of (Jieir rituals and beliefs as contrasted with those 
of die Qialdean or Uniate brandi of the same Church, whose prin¬ 
cipal villages, Tell Kaif and Tell Usquf, he visited on his return to 
Iraq. On the first day of this journey he took die opportunity of 
itispecting die site of Botta's now abandoned excavations at Klior- 
sabad. 'Since M. Botta's departure', he writes, "the chambers had 
been pardy filled up by tlie ialling-in of die trenches; the sculptures 
were rapidly perishing; and, shortly, little will remain of this 
remarkable monument/ 

Another deliglitful experience which had fallen to Layard’s lot 
while travelling in the Shaikhs hills north of Mosul was dial of 
attending the &niQus Spring Festival of the Yezidis in their sacred 
grove at Shaikh 'Adi. He Icamr a great deal about diis much- 
persecuted people and the obscure bcliets which centre around their 
propitiadon of the evdl principle. He observed the cleanliness and 
simple good taste of their villages, and in their shrines, to use the 
words of a modem writer, 'their capacity to be still and w-orshjp'. 
On Ills return to Mosul, therefore, finding by chance diat Tahya 
Pasha w*as preparing an expedition to Jebel Sin jar, around wlrich 
more Yeaidi tribes are grouped, he offered to accompany him. 
Layard's impressions of the YeiJdis mate an intenrional contrast 
with his description of file scene in the courtyard of fiie Sarai, where 
tile Pasha's rerinue were mating ready to start 

The attendanis of his Excellency w^ere hunying to and fro, laden with 
e^ery variety of utenril and instniinjcLn!; some carrying gigandc telescopes, 
huge bowls, in leather cases; otheis bheuring under bundles of pipfr- 
sticks, or bending under the wnright of calico bags crammed with state 
documeniSi 
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Finally die preparations were complete^ 

and as his E^tceHency placed his foot in the sdnupp the q^mpets sound&d 
as a signal for the pri>cessioci (o move onurards^ Firet came a re^ment 
of mfentxy, followed by a company of ardllsy-men with their guns. 
The trnmpcicrSj and the Pasha's own srandard, a mass of green silk 
drapei^', embroidered in gold^ with li'er^es fi-ora the Koran^ succorded; 
behind w^ere sis ted Amb horses, richly caparisoned wiih coloured saddle¬ 
cloths, glittering widi gold embroidery. The Pasha himseLf then appeared, 
surrounded by the chiefs of the town and the ofRcers of his householi 
The procession was finished by the irregular cavdiy, divided into com- 
panieSj each headed by its respective commander. . . 

Needless to say, the commissariat arrangemerits had been entirely 
neglected, and at the first lialt both men and beasts w-ent supperless 
to bed. 

Tahya had been at pains to intpress on Lawrd that tins expedition 
was being made, 'not with any hostile intention, but for the purpose 
of examining the state of the country’* At Tell 'Afar, the picturesque 
Turcoman market-towm on tlie easternmost spur of theLa yard 
had an opportunity of judging exactly how welcome to the country 
people this sort of visit w^ould be, "Tlie commissariat was replen¬ 
ished from the scanty stores of the inhabitants. The houses were 
broken into and a general pillage ensued/ ^Tule the ingiedienta of 
the evening meal w-ere in this w^ay being obtained, Layard chmbed 
to the ruined casde above the towm and from this point of vantagie 
he looked soutliwards over the once-fertile farmlands of A5S3rria, 
now rendered baii^n by misrule and insecurity. ‘As the sun w^ent 
down', he says, T counted above one hundred mounds, throwing 
their dark and lengtliening shadowrs across the plain-* 

Jebel Sinjar itself is a strange, isolated range of hi Us, high enough 
to be snoTv-capped in w'inter, but entirely surrounded by flat, arable 
country and pasmreland* Its southern flank is chased with deep, 
rocky gorges, honeycombed with caves, and the principal Yezidi 
settlenienis are usually terraced into low foothills at the mouths of 
these gorges. In ri mes of peace and security their culdvution spreads 
out into the plain^ beyond the fruit gardens immediately surrounding 
the villages* Danger drives them hack into the mountajus to live 
^ Layaid, NinsveA imJ Rtmtiifu, Vol. I, p« 310. 
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precariously in caves. So now, in of the first of these settle- 
ments, the Pasha and his army were greeted by a deputation of 
Ye:sldi elders, not, however, including the headnien of Nlirkhan, the 
village which they were approaching. Having failed to convince 
them of his peacehil intentions, the Pasha: sent a troop of irregulars 
forward to enter the village; but these were met with a volley of 
rifle-fire from the rocks above and two of them fell dead at the feet 
of Layard, who was vHth them. With such provocation the setjuiil 
inevitahle; die now-deserted village was promptly plundered 
and burnt. 

A few aged wooien and decrepic old men, tou infirm to leave with the 
rest, and found hiding in the sm^ dark rooms, were murdered, and thetr 
heads set'ered from their bodies. Biasing liras were made in, the neat 
dwellings, and the whole village was deli vered to the flames. Even the 
old Pasha, with his grey hair and tottering step, hurried to and fro among 
the smoking turns and helped to add the tordi where the fire W'as not 
doing iig worL 

Next morning mi l itar y operations were undertaken tfi earnest 
against the Yeaidis hiding in the gcuge hehind the village. But every 
time a deuchment of troops entered the valley they were decimated 
by accurate rifle-fire from the caves above. Eventually, dieir losses 
becoming serious, they were compeUed to d^ist* On the second 
moming the Pasha ordered a fresh atta^ and, to Layard^s astonish¬ 
ment, in Order to encourage his men, advanced himself into the 
gorge and had his carpet spread on a rock. 

Hera he sat, with the greatest apathy, smoking his pipe, and carrving 
on a frivolous convmaiion, although be was die object of the aim of 
t he Y Idis, 

Even this characteristically eccentric pie^^ of bravado did not, bow- 
tioprove the lot of bis attacking troops, and another day passed 
without a single Yezidi casudty* On the third morning there was 
no opposldon; the caves were found empty, their occupants having 
slipped out in the night and escaped to s^ety over the watershed. 
The engagement was ended* 

While the Pasha’s rednue lingered at hlirkhan attejiding to their 
dead and wounded, Layard took the opportunity of proceeding 
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alone ro visjt tlie remaining Yczidi settlements, including Beled 
Sinjar, the chief town of the distnct In the latter he did not for 
some reason recogoize the Roman fortress of Singara, so often men¬ 
tioned hy Marcellinus and other Latin writers^ for he says: 

It would be difficult to point out^ widi any degree of certainty^ mins 
pt Beled Sinfar mom aodent than the Mohammedan conquest. 

Returning, sdll alone, to Mosul, he had the rare privilege near Tell 
*Aiar of seeing a &irly large herd of wild asses diinking at a springs 
He must afterwards have been reminded of this occasion when the 
famous hunting-reliefs came to light, in the palate of Ashur-bani-pal 
at KuyunjiL. 


Chapter Nine 

SUBSIDIZED EXPLOIL\TlON 


O N I November 1846 Layard reopened exca^-atfons at NimrQd 
on a large scale. He now had the responsibility of admini¬ 
stering public fiinds^ and was subject in his work to the 
Izmitarions imposed by the very detailed instructions received from 
the Trustees. He proceeded to build a modest expedition house just 
Outside the village at Nimrud and to establish his Nestorian workmen 
in a camp on the mound itself. From now onwards Honnuzd 
Rassam joined Mm permanently and proved an extremely efficient 
mafor-domo and genera] assistant. In the trenches he distributed 
bis gangs at four widely separated points—in the old North-west 
Palace^ in the South-west Buildings whose sculptures Iiad sujffered 
so much from fire and exposurCj in a 'Central Building’ w here Uctle 
had So far heen diBcovered except for the tw'o winged colossi^ and 
at a fourth point in the south-east comer of the mounds 

The weeks w'hich followed were more astonishingly ticli in finds 
than perhaps any similar period in the history of AssyrJology^ 
Scarcely a day passed without some new and important discovery 
Layard had as yet had no opportunity of discussing his imcril: 4 d 
material with Rawlinson and was therefore still unable to identic 
the names of kings associated with the different palaces and the 
genealogical lists. Right up to the end of this first season^s full-scale 
excavations, he still uses expressions like, 'the Khorsahad king' or 
the son of the builder of the North-west Palace** In the marvellous 
reliefs surrounding the reception rooms of the latter building he 
could not recognize the life and accomplishments of Ashut-nasir-pal 
(883-859 B.c,) nor read the name of Esariiaddon (680-6459 
the shhs removed from here to the South-west Building and there 
set up with their to die wwll ready for their backs to be re^ 
Sculptured. Tlie Central Building also seemed to have been used as 
a quarry for the adornment of some later structure, for he discovered 
over a h undred sculp lured slabs, 'packed in rows, one against the 
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otherj and placed in a regular series, according to the sdb|ects upon 
tliem\ ^Tiat could have been a more acceptable find for one in 
searcli of removable an Equities and hampered by Kmited fiinds^ Yet 
there was better sdll to come, A few metres futther on his workmen 
encountered the comer of a pohshed black stone, and soon unmvered 
the now &moiis Black Obelisk of Shalmaneser HI (£58-834 h.c,)— 
to-day one of the choicest antiquities in the fidCLsb Museum* Sculp¬ 
tured on all four sides^ it has t^^enty small relief depicting, for the 
most part, foreign princes bringing tribute to the Assyrian throne* 
Could Layard but have known it at the time, it also o^eated the first 
and most dramatic link between the Assyrian sculptures and the 
Old Testament, for the long inscription beneath the reliefs, recorded, 
amongst much other matter^ the receipt of gold and silver from |ehu^ 
son of Omii (j£c), King of Jii HahJ 

In addition to tliese major finds, Layard’s trenches produced many 
minor scuiptures and smaU. objects—carved sphinxes, Hon-pedestak, 
the famous Nimrud Ivories with th^r curiously Phoenidan-fooking 
designs, copper objects and vessels of glass or alabaster. But so 
poorly equipped was he by modem standards to extract and handle 
anything but the best-preserved and most portable antiquities, that 
a pathetically small proportion can have survived except in his 
tnemoryj or been adequately recorded in bis laliering sketches. As 
a more fortunate successor in the same field, one may perhaps be 
excused for reiterated regrets on this score. Criticism of Layard's 
methods is at once disarmed by his Rankness on the subjccL Yet 
the impression left by his own account is none the less disturbing. 
One phrase in particular occurs with memotonous and painful regu¬ 
larity, It IS a phrase made familiar by the early discoverers of 
Egyptian mummies, but which to-day would carry little conviction 
. entire when first exposed to view^ it crumbled into dust as 
soon as touched. . , Thus Layard says, for instance, of ^several 
(copper) helmets, some with arched crest*, *the>' fell to pieces as 
soon as exposed^ a sculptured pedestal consisting of twin lions, 
*had been so much m|ured by fire, diat I was unable to preserve it';’* 

^ cf. I King^ xix. 16^ and z KjDg)3 is and x* 

■ Layard, NmtveA onJ its Rfin^uu, Vol. I, pu J53* 

^ ibid. p. 341* ^ ibid- p- 
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iron annour was 'in so decomposed a state that I had much difQculty 
in detaching it Erom the soiL Two or three baskets were filled with 
these relicsV ^copper vessels of peculiar shape * . * fell to pieces 
almost immediately on exposure to the air^ and I was unable to pre¬ 
serve one of them entire^; where walls were covered with painted 
frescoes, 'the plaster feU from the wralls in flakes, notwithstanding 
all my efforts to preserve it*; most of the famous ivories ^on their 
discovery fell to pieces almost upon mere exposure to the air ^ 
and so on^ Toniay it is tempting to reflect how much could have 
been done witb a little paraffin wax or plaster of Paris. 

By the end of April 1847, in tiie North-w'est Palace aJone^ La}^d 
had explored twenty-eight halls and chambers, some having plastered 
walls ornamented with brightly painted frescoes, but the greater 
part lined with sculprured slahs^ He had also located thirteen pairs 
of gigantic winged bulls and lions. Since the British Museum had 
insisted that all discoveries which could not he removed must be 
rebunedj the period during which this great array of sculptures mid 
paintings remained exposed to view was an extremely short one* 
Tltere was, however, at least one En glishmati who visited the 
excavation before the dispersal began—a certain Mr, Longworth, 
who has leit the most interesting record of hts Impressions in the 
form of a letter to the Pest of which be was a correspon- 

dent.* like so many people seeing a Mesopotamian excavation for 
the first time, he was surprised to find Layard s palaces apparently 
so far beneath the ground and to have to descend into them by 
precipitous staircases* Yet his description must have effecrively 
conveyed to the Posth very large circle of readers the most vivid 
impression of the romantic character of the Assyrian finds. 

Layard himself meanwhile relumed to the problem of transport* 
On die last day of December 1846^ he had watched a k^kk laden 
with a second consignment of twmty cases float off down the Tigris, 
10 be shipped fro m Basrah to England by wdiy of Bombay, By May 
1847 yet another consignment of sculptures was ready to leave. In¬ 
cluded among them was the Black Obelisk and all die remaining 

* ihicL p, 

■ibid* Vol. U,p.9. 

■ Mcmin^ Past^ 3 bilidl 1847* 
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skbs which for the moment he felt justihed in sending to England. 
Yet I^yard ^tiU L'^itated to £11 in his trenches. In regard to the 
Ts^ged colossi, the Bridsh Museum hnd ri^tly decided that they 
should not be sawn up into secdons for reassembling after reaching 
Europe, as iiad been done by the Fr^di at Khorsahad, but should 
temain in place vdtk earth piled over them ^nntil some ^vourahle 
opportunity should present itself to remove them entire'. To Layard 
this was the greatest disappointment, as he was naturally most 
anxious chat examples of them should be seen in England as soon as 
possible. Finally, he decided to use his own inidativie in the matter- 
He selected one lion and one hull from amongst the hest-preserved 
sculptures and prepared for die prodigious task of loading them on 
CO a raft. A little tackle was obtainable in Mosul — hemp topes, a 
couple of pulley-blocks and a pair of scxew-jacksi. In addition he 
ordered one enormous cable to be made of pahn-fibre, and con- 
stnicted a powerlul wooden can, mounted on a pair of Iran axles, 
whicli Botta had used for xbe same purpose atXhor^bad^ Botta had, 
in fact, met with very little sucxiess in his early attempts to bring 
his bulls over the fifteen miles of ploughland fiiom Khorsabad to 
the river, and one had had to he abandoned lialf-Tvay^ His *can* had 
wheels nearly a yard thick and was pulled by a gang of six hundred 
Yezidi and Shebek workmen (as may be seen in a fine engraving in 
Placets publication)^ . On this subject Layaxd, in a letter home, per¬ 
mitted himself to be critical, saying diat Botta could not be induced 
to abandon brute force in favour of mechanics. Yet, when himsell 
eventually faced with the same problem, the only medianics which 
he could contrive was a t^m of oxen, and these, perhaps intimidated 
by the ciarure of the object in the cart, refiised to pull* 

But first tliere was the task of transferring the colossi from their 
upright posttion to the horizontal, and so to the cart wliich awaited 
them at the foot of the mound forty or so yards away* Since the 
writer was responsibly in 1934 for a similar operation in connexion 
with die transport to Baghdad of the last two bulls discovered at 
Khorsabad,^ it may be of interest here to compare sizes and w^eJghts. 

^ V* Pboe, Nhiiv€ SI Pans 1^67, 3 vols^ VoL Hi, plate 44- 

* Found in tht Qtadel Gateway in 1934 by the Oriental Institute of the 
UniverSiity of Chicago: now omamentmg the Assydaii Gate, Baghdad. 
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The colo&si are in^^arlably carved, partly in situ, from a single slab 
of stone 18--24 inches thicks I^iyard^s bull and lion measured about 
10 feet square and a good deal of stone was sawed fram their backs 
before dispatcli* At KJiorsabad these would have been cooiparauvely 
small slabs^ The pair moved from there in 1939 w^ere 14 feet 6 inches 
square and weighed a little over 20 tons each. The single bull with 
its head facing sideways which the Oriental InstitLite tTan.spor[ed in 
pieces to Chicago in 19^9 (one of a pEiir flanking the entrance to the 
throne-room in King Sargon^s palace) was 16 feet 6 inches square, 
and the largest fragment wejglicd 14 tons. Two even larger bulb 
dicing forwards in the same entrance are also in fragments and have 
never been remov^. They measure iS feet square, and are as £ir 
as one knows the largest of which traces have yet been found. 
Nevertheless, if one calculates Layard^s monoltLhs^ when ready for 
lowering, at a minimum weight of ro tons, the task wras sdll a for^ 
midable one. They had first to be bound up in felts and matting 
in order to deaden the shock of any blow they might receive; their 
descent was tJien checked by ropes twisted around the projecting 
masonry beliind them and hauled on by struggling gangs of work¬ 
men. Wooden props, used as a secondary check, were gradually 
and precariously removed as the great stone began to dh over^ 

It is hard to know whether Laynrd's own description or his 
dramatic coloured ilkistratioit* give one the more vivid impression 
of this tetise moment. In the crench, scores of halfrnaked Arabs 
directed by Mr. Rassam are hauling on iJae ropes or pouring water 
to cool them as they smoke and crackle, wliile the Nestorians easing 
the wooden props are in increasing danger of being crushed beneath 
the descending stone. On the surface of the mound above is a motley 
crowd of onlookers—Bedouins with their horses and camels and 
all the women from the village. In front of them stands Layard him¬ 
self, his beard and long hair blowing in the wind, vainly attempting 
1:0 make himself heard or to attract atiention by throwing lumps of 
earth. As the angle of the stone increases, ti^e shouts of the men 
and the exdted screaming of the women rise to a crescendo. Finally, 
with 5 or 6 feet to go and the props no longer useful, the ropes all 

* Lnyard^ ufui iis V q1. II, p. 81. 

* iiiiii. Vol. 1 , fronriapSeec. 
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break together and the sculpture settles with a crash on to the wooden 
plaifonn prepared foe it. As the dust dears away and the noise dies 
down, Laj-ard leaps down, and finds to his enormous relief that 
no damage is done. 

Meanwhile, a sort of mlway^mring had been dug from the palace 
to the edge of the mound and along this the hull was now moved 
on rollers (in exactly the same manner as it had been brought from 
the river by the Assyrians two and a luLT mUleimia earlier)/ and 
finally coaxed on to its wooden cart. Again it may be inicresting 
to compare the writer’s experience of the same manoeuvre with the 
Khors^d bulls in 1939. Cased in situ in wood and steely these 
slabs weighed considet^ly more than twice as much as Layard^s; 
yet now at kst ’mechanical^ methods could he usedp In each case 
the mud-brick wall behind the bull was cut down to a convenient 
shelf at half the height of the stone* The head of the shd> was then 
rilmd back on to the shelf, its base was raised by jacks and tackle 
on an overhead beam, and the transport, which cor^isted of 20-ton 
White trucks supplied by the Oil Comp^any, was backed into the 
cutting and slipped beneadt the load- 

Layard's bull again met with a major adventure on its short jour¬ 
ney from the mound fo the river bank. One wheel of the cart having 
stuck in the soft earth it became nsressary to postpone further pro¬ 
gress ovemighL In the small hours the workmen who had remained 
on guard were attacked by a band of robbers, and the preaous bundle 
received a direct hit from a musket-b^lL The mark on the stone is 
visible to this day as the hull stands in the British Museum- Tlie 
whole process was repeated with the winged lion^ w^hieh, howeverj 
received a had crack in the process of loading and eventually fell in 
lialves. In the end both were suceessfiiUy loaded on to com¬ 
posed of sis hundred skins each, and on 12 May J 847 Layaid watched 
this new consignment of sculptures ftoat off to Basrah, and returned 
to the mound to fill in his trer^hes. 

A little money still remained from the British Museum grant, so 
before returning to Mosul La yard detennitied to make anotlier 
attempt at QaJ'at Sharqat^ He unearthed a much-damaged lift- 

* See a relief depicting the dtsembark^Ofl of a in Assyrian dmes^ 
A- H- LayuTd^ anJ Lomdon x voh^ VoL I, p* ttj. 
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size starue in black stone, covered with an inscription of Slial- 
maneset D, which was already known to exist there and. which was 
eventually safely transported to London, But apart from this be 
Was extremely puzzled to find that his workmen encountered almost 
nothing at all. This was not, in fact, explained until more than half 
a century later, when the ruins of Ashur were most systematically 
excavated by the Gennans, and its temples and palaces found to he 
constructed without the use of stone. The trenches of La3/ard and 
Cither early excavators were then found cutting through tile crude- 
brick walk, which they had not had sufEcient knowledge to detect 
or skill to trace, Ashur was the earliest capital of Assyria and by the 
most skilful research the Germans followed the material remains of 
its history back to Sumerian times. From theirs and other excava¬ 
tions we now know that in the Babylonian palaces of the second 
millenium B.c, painted frescoes adorned tbe lower parts of the waUs.^ 
Tile use of sculptured reliefs for the same purpose did not begin 
until after the Assyrian capital had moved to Nimrud in about 
8So B.c. 

Disappointed at the failure of Shaiqat to produts movable anti¬ 
quities, Layard returned to Mosul and expended what little money 
remained on yet another sounding irt Kuyunjik, He now had the 
measure of this pecidiar mound to some extent, having realized that 
continued occupation in later years had left the As53frian remains 
buried beneadi some twenty or so feet of accumulat^ debris. He 
therefore began trenching deeply in the south-west comer, and tliis 
time, after some days, he met vith success. Actually when the first 
calcined and crumbling slabs of the now famous Palace of Senna¬ 
cherib were found, Layard liimself was not present, having gone 
for a brisk morning w^lk on the Mosul side of the river. His stout 
ioreman, Toma Shishman, therefore set off over the bridge at an 
exhausting jog-trot to bring the good news to his master and claim 
the traditional reward- He had the misfortune, however, to be out¬ 
distanced by two Kurdish girls, wives of the workmen, who swam 
directly across the Tigris on tnilated sheep-skms, and almost with¬ 
out pausing to readjust their clothing, breathlessly announced the 
discovery to Layard. 

* cf, results of Iniq Govemment excavatioiia at 'Aqar Qh£ 
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Having finally establish^jd the exisience of at l^jasi one Assyrian 
palace in the main mound at Nineveh, layard at once reiJiied that 
this "was a filling juncture to terminate his work* On 24 June 1847 
he left Mosul for Istanbul and Londo^ taking Rassam lAdth 

Thetc could be no doubt that Us two years^ work among the 
Assyrian ruins had produced results of which he could be proud. 
He had identified the sites of tlie Biblical Calali (Ninuild) and of 
Nineveh itself, and discovered the remains of no less than ei^t 
Assyrian palaces connected, as was snbsetjuently proved, with such 
illustrious names as Ashur-nasir-pal, Sargon, Shalmaneser, Tiglath- 
pileser, Adad-nirarij Esarhaddon and Sennacherib. He had com¬ 
pleted his own part in die nansporting to England of some hundreds 
of tons of Assyrian sculpture* The official appreciation which 
aw’aited hiTn at home may he recorded in his own words: 

As a rew-^ard for my various services and for my discoveries^ I was 
appoinied an unpaid attache of Her Ifajesty's Embassy at Constaniinopie,^ 

On his journey to England Layard took the opportunity of travel¬ 
ling through Italy and so renew^ed acquaintance with many family 
friends and haunts of his childhood* In Paris he again encountered 
Botta, who treated both him and the story of his discoveries with 
the generous enthusiasm so characteristic of him^ Layard even found 
himself prevailed upon to face an assembly of die French AcadimU 
dis /nscripdofiSy and the excited discussion aroused by his account of 
the Nimrud sculptures prolonged itself into an extraordinary session 
on the following day* With the wUling and generous co-operation 
of the French Government, who supphed a naval vessel for the 
purpose, Botta^s o^ti finds had already reached Paris in December 
of the previous year, and he himself was now at w^'ork on his ma^u- 
ficent publication, ATwaVc, five sumptuous volumes, 

four of which cortsisted of sted^plate reproductions of Flandin s 
bcaudful drawings* So appreciative were the French of the real value 
of his finds, tiiat in feet the sum granted for this production equalled, 
if not exceeded, that wliidi originally made the exavations possible. 

A lew months later, on die establishment of the Second Republic, 


^ TIiLs is fhc End sentcniie of his Earfy Advennira. 
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the Consulate at Mosul was suppressed^ and Botta v/bs banished to 
an insignificant post in the Levant- He died in i 870^ 

In Londonj meanwhile, Layatd as usual found that official 
enthusiasm over his discoveries manifested itself in a much less 
tangible form. An ini rial proposal by the Trustees that 
should be sfjent on a publication similar 10 Botta*s was refused by a 
Treasury too preoccupied by events in Paris to give much thou^n 
to archaeology, and the privilege of produemg a folio of engravings 
from Luyarid*s drawings eventually fell to the lot of John Murray^s 
enterprising pubfishing house, Layard himself meanw^hile devoted 
die neact eighteen months to mote popular accounts of his exjcava- 
dons from which we have already repeatedly had occasion to quote.^ 
Nor did the transport of his actual finds from Basrah to England 
arrange itself widi the ready fkiHty which Botta had experienced- 
Eveu the journey to India involved transhipment at Bushire, and at 
Bombay there was a further delay of many months during which 
no suitable vessel seemed avaikhle* Finally, fifty cases were loaded 
on to a newly built naval s ailin g ship which sailed for England on 
12 April 184S. ^On the 23rd she was canglit in a great storm, dis¬ 
masted, and in considerable danger of foundering, but succeeded at 
last in weathering the tempest, and making Trincomalee in Ceylon, 
where she was ordered to refit/* She reached Chatham in October. 

When Layard attended at the museum to see the cases opened in 
the presence of the Keeper, an exasperating discovery awaited bim- 
The larger sculptures had arrived in fairly good condition, but not 
so the cases containing small objects» 

He found that there Ti'ithin a mere jumble of fragments, 50 caie^ 
lessly packed that they had snfiered great dajruige. What Vias as bad was 
that the order in which he had himself placed theandqnities was disturbed, 
SG that much informafion as to the origin of the pieces was lost, and even 
the frat^ments of broken objects which had been placed together were 
utterly dispeTSetL Worst of all, certain thingi of a portable eLm were no 
lunger to be found, and appeared to have been abstracted.* 

A protest lodged with the Bombay Government through the East 

^ Layard, Nbstvfk unJ itt 
“ C. J. Gadd, Sionu af p. 4E. 

* ibid. p. 4S. 
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India Company ewntually elicited the easplanation that while ^ 
cases 'wnere lying on the quay at Bombay the local British community 
had been overcome by curiosity to the extent of opening and exa¬ 
mining their conteiits. There was even a record of a cMtain clergy¬ 
man having given a lecture on the subject illustrated with ‘sneezes’ 
from the Black ObeliskI One &vourable result of the considerable 
scandal which this discovery caused was that from now onwards 
the Bombay port authorities showed the most unwonted alacrity in 
transhipping and forwarding any further freight addressed to the 
British Museum. 

Layard till now had little reason to be gratefiil for the eucourage- 
ment which he had received from official quarters. With the public, 
however, things were different. As soon ^ the sculptures began to 
be exhibited, and Nhieveh and itt iJemauM to bp read in English 
homes, there was no limit to the interest and enthuaasra which they 
aroused. For the mld-Victorian Britisher, vindication of his belief 
in the Bible and, ai last, authentic detaBs of the appearance and 
character of places and people mentioned m the Old Testament were 
a primarv consideration. But, as Campbell Thompson suggests/ it 
may also'be that there was something in the aggressive ^If-assuraucc 
of the Assyrian character and the nature of its contribution to human 
progress, which found a particular response in the imagjnadon of 
contemporary Enghshmen; that in feet ‘these enormous Assyrian 
bulls had something in common with the ponderous conservative 
philosophy of the mid-Victorian period, with its unshakeable faith 
in the best of all possible worlds, with its definite social castes duly 
prescribed by the Catechism, all doubtless to be maintained in 
saeoda satcuhtum'. Soon their poets, from the Laureate downward, 
began deftly to introduce into their writing erudite references to 
the Assyrian finds rhymed in a jingle as irritaiing as Byron s refer¬ 
ence to Claudius Rich. In schools Nimrfid and Kboisabad b«ame 
subjects for prixe essays, and a generation later we find them filtered 
through into such popular producrionB as s C*® 77 ) 

the Pirala af Penzance {l88o). 

' R. Campbell Thompson, d Ctsoiry of £*pWjiin « London 

1919. p. 4** 
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Even in these eaiJy days the measiure of popidHr enthttsiasm over 
La}^d and his finds did not escape the Trustees of the Museum- 
By JS49 they showed signs of proposing a new campaign of exca\^- 
tions^ and even applied to the Treasury for a grant of ^£4000* For 
Layard himself the strain of satisfying popular curiosity had heen 
considerable^ and knowing his own panicuiar predilection^ it js not 
difficult to understand that life in ^gland had begun to palL He 
had no fondness for soft lining and did not submit with any great 
enjoyment to the process of sodal lioniiarion. His attitude could 
indeed be summed up in the words of General Gordon: T would 
rather live like a Deiv^ish with the Mehdi than dine out each evening 
in London/ Tins being so, he had already dealt most efiectively mth 
the situadon by getting himself appointed to the new Turko-Peman 
Frontier Commission, and was already on his w'ay back to Meso¬ 
potamia. In Istanbul be received a direct request from Lord Palmer¬ 
ston to resume charge of the Assyrian excavations^ and had no 
alDemative to acceding to his mshes, though he liad already learnt 
that the sum of £4000 requested by the Trustees liad been reduced 
to £3 jC5oo and was to be spread over a period of two years. By 
October 1849, he and Rassam were back in Mosul and a new cam¬ 
paign of exca’i^tirkg had begun- 

Layard's second expedition to some extent differed tn character 
from the first. The Trustees sent out a sucossion of young artists 
to assist in copying the reliefe, but all of them for one reason or 
another turned out to have be™ unsatisfactorily chosen^ Cooper was 
poorly when he arrived* and before long broke down completely in 
health; Bell was drowned owing to bathing contrary to everyone^s 
advice in the Gomel river ai Baviarq Hodder was so hopelessly young 
and inexperienced that he could take no responsibility. The funds 
did no t suffice for the employment of any other European assistant- 
So it was not that the eatpedition was pardcularly better staffed or 
equipped than the previous one* It rather a change in the 
rebave importance of finds — a shifting of empliasis firom sculpture 
to inscriptiDns^ 

Thanks to scholars like Raw'Iinson, the science of Assyriology 
had so greatly progr<jssed during Lay^d's absence in England diat 
simple cuneiform inscriptions could now be read w^th increasing 
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facility* The wo great Assyrian libraries which he and Rassam were 
about to discover thns assumed an importance and fascination sur¬ 
passing that of the now familiar sculptured reliefs.^ 

Yet the new sculpmies which began to appear were in themselves 
by no means to be despised, especially since their subjects had sud¬ 
denly become easily identiRablei For the past two years Ross and 
Christian Rassam between them had contrived to substantiate and 
mamtain the British Museum's claim to ihe south-Tvest comer of 
Kuyunjit by keeping a few men cortrinualiy at work there^ so it was 
in Ssinacherib's palace that Layard now renewed his exca^'ations. 
A few months bter he was able to record; 

In this magnificent edifice 1 had opened no less than sevefitj'-one halls^ 
chambers^ and passages^ whose walk, almost without exception, had been 
panelled widi slabs of scnilptured alabaster recording the wara, the tri¬ 
umphs, and the great deeds of the Ass>Tiia king* By a rough calculadon, 
about 9,8 So feet, or nearly nn'o miles, of bas-reliefe, with rwenty-seven 
ponds, formed hy colos^ winged hulk and lion-sphinxes, w-ere un¬ 
covered in that part alone of the building explored during my reseaxetus.^ 

Pictures in one chaiuber recorded the adornment of Nineveh and 
the buildiiig of the palace. The Kuyunjik platform is recogniatahle 
in the process of construcrion by a ^ng of war-prisoners, and it 
appears protected on all sides by the waters of the Tigris and the 
IQiosr. The royal guards with their crested helmets, sMelds and 
spears, look on w'hile another gang drag into position the partly- 
carved bulk of a winged buD colossus. Beyond arc the wooded 
slopes of the mountains of Kurdistan anch over all, an insenpriom 

Sennacherib, King of the Uni verse, King of Assynsi white limestone, 
w^hich at the command of the God was discovered in the land of Baladah 
for the work on my palace, the people of hostile towns and the men of 
hidden motmtainsi, contpiered by my hands, Ejuanied with picks and mat¬ 
tocks of iron, and I made \i ifilo colossal hulk for my pakcc-gaies,* 

^ During the early days of Ilk work at Nimnid, Layard sriU did not know 
what a tablet was, and consiidered those he found as *hiis of pottery decorated 
In an unosiial ttlanncr^ (ch Budge R£st tmJ Pnfgrtrs of Assyjwiagy^ p^ Sj.) 
It U extrancly probable that inuth valuahle inscribed material was lost in this 
way. * Lajurd, anJ BafyhrXj VoL I, p. 589. 

Campbell Tliomp&cint ^ Cffttury of Exploration, at NineveAj p+ 
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Then there is the famous 'si^e of Ladiish’ where one sees the 
whole violent panorama of an attack on a walled city. Protected by 
covettng-fiie, die Assyrian sappers bring a pent-house against the 
wall and the assault is made up a prepared slope, while showers of 
stones, ^Tows and flaming torches fall from above. Over the flgure 
of the Idrtg an inscriptiori reads: 

Seitnacherib, King of the Universe, King of Assyria, sat upon a throne; 
the spoil of Ladiish jessed before htm t 


In recording this inscription, Layard adds with pardonable pride; 


Little doubt, I trust, on now exist in the minds of my readers as to 
^ idmuficatioii of the builder of the palace of Kuyu'njik, with the 
Seim^aierih of scripture. 

All through these excavadons odd fragments of cuneiform tablets 
had been coming to light, but these had not sufficed to prepare 
U^d for the astonishing haul which awaited him m the King's 
Ubrary. It consisted of two large chambers, of which the whole 
area was pUed a foot or more deep in tablets. The contemporary 
nie^od of excavating, which consisted of tunnelling along the base 
of die walls, would not suggest that their removal was accomplished 
with any high degree of sdentific care. How'ever, when they 
re^ed the Bnush Museum a number of them were still btact and 
others could be pieced together from scattered fragments.* Further^ 
more, the sequence of tablets, formidable in itself, completed 
^ y^s hter by Hormuzd Rassam's discovery in the palace of 
bennacherib s grandson, Ashur-bani-pal, of what appears to have 
been the remaining pit of the state archives. 

The total of documents represented by the two successive dis^ 
coveries was by that time literally immense. 


The total number of pieces which have been given a separate registra¬ 
tion IS about ifi.oocv and of them sotnething Jess than 1,000 are 

. T^is leavts us with approximately 14,000 whole and fragmentary 
tablets, of which doubtless there are sal] many joins to be made.” 

* Qaid* p. 3^, 


f TT’f' nwnbered K. 1^70, is coinpowd of eleven frag- 
iMne derived froin the Undi of srit difltreni otpeduions. 

* Md. p. 133, 
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The tablets are divided accoirding to tbeir content ijito five groups: 
(i) historical Itteramie; (a) the King’s private library* (3) the library 
of the Temple; (4) cortespondeiLce; and (0 certain contracts^ 
historical texts were often inscribed on large baked-clay prisms or 
cylinderSj and these again seem to have presented some difficulty in 
removalj since the phrase ’unfortimately crumbling to pieces when 
exposed to the air* reappears in Rassam'"s account-^ Their content 
Vi’as doubly important simce they somedmes contained copyings 
verbatim by Assyrian scribes of ancient documents connected with 
Sumerian history* 

But by far the greater bulk of tablets belong to the Royal Library^ 
in which a great variety of subjects are represented* 

Myths are represented by ffie Se^'en Tablets of the aeation, wherein 
is described the begionuig of aU things and the oeadon of Man: the twelve 
tablets of Gilgamesh; who seeks that problem whidi has exercised the 
mind of man from time immemorial, what will happen after death, and 
how to obtain eternal life: the legend of Etima, who was carried up like 
Ganymede, on an eagle*^ back: Adapa, who l:^ving broken the wings of 
the south wind, was hauled befote Anu in heaven to answer for his crime: 
Zu, the bird who carried off the Tablets of Fate; and many others,. . . 
Science held high place: medidne proper (disdnct from magfc) is accorded 
due portion on sofxif five bundred tablets^ which give good^ honest, 
practical prescriptions for every ill under the sun, from ear-ache and 
ophthalmia to childhifth and the retomtion of the apparently drowned, 
showing a knowledge of some five hundred drugs: botany had recorded 
some hundreds of names of pknc^ with a vast display of knowledge of 
their properties: the cberaist had already discovered the practiml; use of 
a large number of minerals from red lead to magnetic iron ore, and he 
has left an invaluable treatise On the components of glass and the glazes 
for pottery* The charlatan of the observadon of the future by omens is 
equally represented: but as it gives us an insight into the tremendous 
knowledge of the heavens, the snn, moon and siars^ it deserves in part 
to be promoted to the category of sdenoe. Philolc^ too has its abun- 
dance of dictionaries* 

^ Given dve care iris imposrihle for a terra-cotta object to be affected simply 
by exposure to air* 


foundations in the dust 


In fhct: 

We are still only haliWay over die thi^hold m our kno?^*1edge of what 
diis library onoe contained-^ 

During these years (i849-j i) of his second expedidorit Layaid's 
Acdviucs were by no nieans limited to Nineveh itsel£ Simidtane- 
ously with Euyonjit, bis excavations ai Nimrdd were renewed on a 
foirly large scale and with considerable sticcess. He also found time to 
make sounding in many of the larger mounds of die Mosul district. 
Amongst those which to him seemed more or less disappoLndng 
were "Bahshitjah*, the mound now fcnowTi as Tdl Bilkh, where 
American an:haeologists have since e 3 cca\»ated a ndd-second 
lermium city of great interest; Tel! Abu Maria, where there now 
appears to have been a hunting-lodge of the Assyrian King AsJiirr- 
resh-lshi; Sberif the andent Tarbisa, a few miles north of 

Kuyimjik, where he even discovered two Assyrian lemples and 
inscribed limestone slabs from a palace which Esathaddon had built 
for his soUp Ashur-bani-pal; and other mounds such as Karaml^^ 
Lak and Shemamyk, conocming which nothing further is known. 
In a renew ed attempt cm Qal'at Sharqit he found terra-cotni prisms 
of Tiglath-pileser I, while having carried his explorations as far 
afield as the bants of the Khabdr river^ (o-day beyond the frontier 
of Iraq, a tunnel driven into the mound calk^ Arban encountered 
the most interesting archaic sculptures, including winged bulls 
can-ed and inscribed in the Assyrian manner and w hat appears in 
his sketch to be a really magnifKeni litm’ These presiimahly, 
simply left exposed and have, as far as one knows, nev’or been 
further in^'estigated- 

For Lawd, perhaps understandably, the criterion of interest in a 
mound corresponded to its conient of portable antiquities^ So it is 
not surprising that an attempt whidi he made in the autumn of 
i8fo to investigate some of the prinedpd mounds of Babylonia 
proved one of the major disappointments of his career. From the 
be^nning the prospect was a dismal one. DcpriA-ied of the support 
of Rassam, who was seriously Ul, smd suffering himself from 

* ibid pp, 

■ Layatni, Nino^ *W p. 178* 
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malaria, he found little mnouiageitiHiT m Bagh^d whence he iiad 
intended to start his operations. Rawlinson he had seen off to 
EnEland some months before, after a characteristic episode when, 
descending into one of his own trenches at Nimriid, lie found the 
great tnan lying wrapped in his travelling and fast ^leep, 

having covered (he fct stage of his journey to London on hjs own 
horse at a speed reminiscent of his earlier feats when a subaltern m 
India. Furthermore, a characteristic tribal disturbance made ravel¬ 
ling south of Baghdad for the time being impossible. He had tem¬ 
porarily to content himself with raaJcing ineahctual holes 0"^ o^J* 
^onp of small mounds some four miles beyond the city which 
strangely enough, have recently yielded buildinp and tablets of 
fast-iate importance.* Later he contrived to reach Babylon, vbeie 
he escalated for four weeks without any sadsfectory results, and 
Nippur/ where be was no moie sucoessfub For,m tnjtl^riicpadmce 
and skill necessary to race the remains of crude^nck buildutg? 
w^e beyond the capacity of his temperament ^d the limitations of 
his binds, as one may judge from a remark which he subserpicnUy 
made to Fresnel: 

There will be nothing to be hoped for from the site of Babylon 
mth a parliamentary vte for and if ever this sum should be 

voKd, I would solidt the fevour of not being char^ with its applicabon. 

In April tSj t Layard once more turned his face homewards, ri^ 
in new honours, hut, as he himself said, ‘widi a heavy he^’. By 
dial dme mare than a hundred and tw-enty cases of bs^ Assyrian 
finds liad been sent to Baghdad for mamination by Rawbnson 
before being shipped to Enghmd. Two years Uier he ™ able ai 
last to submit the total results of his researches to the public in the 
form of defioitive publicatiDns,' and was belatedly accorded the 
official recognition which his work had so well merited. 

» Tdl Abu Itiinial, alW by Liyard, Ttll Mobummei!, now under 

□Ott br the Iraq GmrernltMsnt (iHS)' ^ * 

* Budge. Jliit aitd Progftti of Atiy^iahgy, p. 79, iiwspbobly retiHrit* that 

.here i» no ffcord of ever ^dng Nippw (bifiir), >vt h« «oviuo« 

there are described in anJ Bafylan, p* 

'/ourjw/Voi VI, p. 54^ j D cj J 7-1 tf-. 

* Laywd, DhtavtrUt pi Ruhu of Nintvai W Baiyion, and Tkt .««<»• 

o/lViiwrei, both publSihed in Lsodoti lajj- 
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Chapter Ten 

SCRAMBLE FOR ANTIQUITIES 

T he of *0 “OOO-' l«lf of •>» 

an inarKtini sngo in iko pwgKss of MnsopoBimM 
enploBOon. Bawlinsoo relumed m iSji m a second pen 
of resident in Beglldud as Polidcal Agent, more '>'nn evre pj^^ 
occupied irid, arcltaeology, taring by ^ 
famoL memoir, 0. ife Tr^lc^ cr 

nr fieAirmn, which unequivocally ^ 

rhat die Assyiian-Babyloniau language umiten in the '“O"" 

seripi was no^apable of nanslanon. Pohneally he now nested 

a urique position in Baghdad. British prrenge and tlio 
which d.e Resident was held Imd sc^ly 

of Kch, and Rawlinson-s fornudable peisonahty ^ soon earned 
him a reputation throughout the Pashal^ which d^^ 

became legendary. When Budge visited Baghdad m 1888, out ol 
curiosiiy^e made some enquiries on de si^)ect fcm “ 
official. After confirming the stoty of Hawl^ tavtng knocked 
together the heads of two recalcitrant members of the majhs, 
concluded; 

The Balios Beg^ U«d here for twtdve and ea^ ^ 

m the country bLne strong®. And towds the end of ^ ^ 

had be taken one dog and put hk English hat on his he^ and htm 
to ti Sarai. aU the^pk in the bazaar would 
and bow^ to him, and the soldiers would feve at^ 
arms m him as he passed, and tia= offimb m the 

braced him; and if he had sent another dog with another of ^ 

u * rrv iT^^rriAn tlifi Shj'itcs sod tHc SimiutES would have stopped 
the nv® to Kaximen, tne am ins* auu , them-t 

fighting each other and would have asked bun to ditnk coffee with them, 

8 Badge dtouEht this enrions dde was 
Anothfr^ually &r-fetched theory derives it from the English Bj-bws . 

* Budge, By JVtifr fttid Tigritf I, p- * 3 ^ 
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Lavsrd, meanwhile^ liad disappeattid permanently from the field 
and Ills excavations for the present were closed. Tlie French had 
fn tlie same year appointed as successor to Botta, die skilful architect 
and antiquarian Victor Place, and had furnished him witli funds 
for the resumption of excavations at Khorsabad. Other funds had 
been provided for *a scientific and artistic expedition to Meso- 
potamia and Media*- This enterprising but iU-fated attempt to 
wrest from the mnnnds of Babylonia treasures such as had already 
been found in Assyria owed its conception partly to die new interest 
aroused in Babylonia by Lofius's attempt on the vast niin-field at 
Warka. 

William Kennett Loftus was geological member of the same 
Turco'Persian froniier commission to which Layard also liad been 
originally appointed. Finding muclt dme on his Iiands, and actu¬ 
ated by a ‘strong desire to explore a region which from our child¬ 
hood we have bien led to regard as the cradle of the human race, 
he had already visited the better-known Babylonian ruins, wlien in 
the last days of 1849 the Commission was at last ordered to proceed 
to Mohammetafa, the scote of the original international dispute. 
Wliile the rest of die party sailed from Baghdad in the armed river- 
boat NitocriSj commanded by Captain Felii Jones (tlie same who 
in 1846 had made an unsutxessful attempt to fetch Layard‘s seulp- 
niccs from Nimrud), Lofius, and his friend, H. A. CburchiJl, took 
the bold step of travelling on horseback diagonally across the desen 
and marshes of Chaldea from tlie Euphrates to the lower Tigris. 
Everywhere they were astonished to find traces of advanced an<aent 
civilization and extensive cultivation cfxisting incongruously amidst 
the barren heritage of the unruly southern tribes, and w’cre able to 
take note of now-frraoiis ruins such as A 1 Muqayyar (Ur), Niitar 
(Nippur), Warka (Eredi) and others which have still not been 
fiirtber investigated, such as Harnmam and Tell Jide. On rejoining 
his colleagues, the w'hole of his discoveries made such an impressive 
story that the bead of the Afission, Colonel Williams, eventually 
agreed to Ills returning to make small-scale excavations at Waika, 
presumably with funds from the budget of the Gommisaon. 
Layard once in a fit of irritation had drawn an unfavourable com¬ 
parison between the latter and the funds provided by the Treasury 
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for bis own expedition, considering the potential resdrs of the two 
imderialtmgs. The new situation must have mwgu^ him. 

Under great difficulties and with inadequate asswtance, Lottus 
.cco*^- undertook to* mo 

ycaix !>.«; whm m to omploymoni of to 

Lcavadoft Fimd, contijmed to same work to another *rce 
months, accompanied by bis Hends Boulchet, to artist, atJ ^ 
Lvndi At the end of that time he bad come to reaUae something 
the colossal task which would face anyone attempting 
excavations dieie, Wafka, the site of Bihlicai Ere^ hoti^ of ^ 
mythical Sumerian hero Gilgamesh, is a dty occupi^ continuously 
for nearly four thousand yeais, and its rums, which am 
miles in circumference, compare in importance with tho^ of Bab>- 
Ion. Tliere are* for example, at least three and a gigantic 

Parthian temple. Hilprecht, at the beginffing of this centu^, 
estimated that its adequate excavation would require fifty y^ 
digging and a fond of 5co*tx» dollars.^ It at least be ^n 
support of this theory* that the termination of the German expedi 

tior?s work in 1939 , 

occasioned by having exliausted the possibilities j^e s«f- 

What, then, was the result of these first lather superfiaal diggjngS, 
actuated, as Loftus admitted himself, by ‘a nervous destre 
important large museum pieces at the least possible outlay 
and money? He at least discovered the Parthim celery* nhich 
until quite recently has proved an almost inexhaustible source 
glazed ‘slipper’ coffins. ‘After many fruidess trials and the demo¬ 
tion of p^ps a hundred specimens’* he found a way of sirengi^ 
ing diem wiffi paper and paste, so that a 

reeved intact to the river for dispatch to Europe. He par^ 
excavated (though he could neither understand nor dale it to within 
a thousand years) the great Parthian temple E^-en niore mcompte- 
hensihle and of an antiquity quite unimaginahlc at that mne w^ a 
section of walling, ornamented with the coloured mosaic-work of 
teiKlKxirci cones, now a fotniliar architectural feature aasomated with 
the Proto-Sumerian builders of tive fourth mill^um* for whose 
techniol designation the name of this site is still used. There was 
‘ H. V. Hilpiecht, Ejcpbrmiefu ix Siik Landi, Edinburgh 190J, p. Hi. 
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Ectle else; a few cundform tablets, some of them in 'envelopes’, a 
figurine or two and some decayed copper objects. In the end the 
party was not sorry to mm its attention to other neighhouriiig 
sites—Senkaia, Medina and Tell Sifr. 

Loftus moved his camp to Senhara, which Ues on the hanks of 
die airaent canal, Shatt al Kar, within si^t of Warka, and spent a 
tew days in cutting some trenches in die highest part of the mound 
His work was at first a good deal interfered with hy the nightly 
attention of a temily of lions, who had previously been the only 
<^upan^ of the ruins. The lioness seemed particularly to 
the harking of the dogs which gave warning of her approach to the 

camp at night, and accordingly proceeded to remove them. Loftijs 
says: 

Gradually their number decreased, until our gnsmst fevonrite, Toga, 
iibne remained. One pitch-dark night Toga was more eroergetic rhan 
usual in TOming us of our enetnite' position; at last, apparendy tired of 
his exertions, he returned sullenly into camp, and lay down dose to mv 
tent-ropes, growling audibly. Soon afterwards a sudden rush, foUoired 
by tiro or three hounds, making the very ground tremble like the gaUop- 
mg of hotsemen, mfonned the whole encampment that the dog-devotirer 
was among us. Poor Toga was heard to giw one stifled yelpi, and all 

was over with onr Iasi guardian; he was carried off and demolished at a 
meaJ. « ^ . 

The camp never teco\^ is composure again that night and the 
tollowing day s work was but a sorry one.* 

Yet, in spite of these and other interruptions of Loftus’s work, 
the results of his investigations enabled Bawlinson, to whom he 
sent any inscribed material which he discovered, to identify Senkara 
^ die site of the ancient city of Larsa, the ‘Ellasar' of the Bible.* 
He was even able to infer that the terraces of kiln-baked brick 
which his trenches encountered formed part of a temple and riV 
dedicited to the Sun^od, Shamash. Rapid and haphazard^ 
his excavatiom had been, the inscriptions which he found were of 
considerable importance. There were duplicate foundation cylinders 

p ^ Tranlt ttnJJteieareAu bt OaiJaa andSitsimity London i S17, 

* Genesis idv, L 
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of Nebuchadnezzar II, many inscribed bricb bearing the name of a 
Jting of Ur, and one giving for the first rime die name of a Knssite 
king rufing over Babylonia in the mid-second millennium b,c. In 
addidon diere were many tablets, terra-cotta plaques and other 
objects from a group of interesting vaulted tombs. These finds 
represented a considerable advance on any previous attempt to 
excavate a Babylonian 

Of the odier two mounds which Lofius ‘tried’, Medina proved 
unproductive, but at Tell Sift he experienced one of those remark¬ 
able pieces of luck which occasionally dieer die heart of the least 
sanguine excavator. Riding over from Senkam with a handfid of 
workmen, he dug stiaigiir into the remains of what appeared to be a 
mppersmidi’s store, and, after a few days' work, had accumulaied 
‘a large colJeaion of cauldrons, vases, ashes, hammers, hatchets, 
kmves, daggers, fetim, rahtors and other instruments and utensils’, 
in addidon to nearly one hundred tablets which dated these objeCG 
to Babylonian dn^, TeU Sift has since that time received no 
attention from legtimate excavators, though, like Senkara itself, it 
lias suffered at times from illidc digging. Loftus himself was com¬ 
pelled to terminate his excavations by the overflowing of the Kar 
and the consequent rapid rise in the level of the marslies, which 
threatened to cut off his retreat. He consequently loaded himself 
and his finds on to two ‘country-boats’ and sailed down the 
Euphrates to Basrah. 

In the meanwhile the riiree Frenchmen, Fresnel, Oppert, and the 
ardst, Felix ThomaSj who had been smi out by their govermneni 
in 1851 to excavate in Babylonia, had met with even less suoces 
than Loftus. Baffled hy the seemingly featureless mountains of 
broken bricks and other debris which they found at Kish and Baby¬ 
lon, they were forced, after two years’ work, to return almost erapty- 
luinded to Paris, leaving a few cases of the now Euniliar inscribed 
bricks and terra-cotta figurines to follow by raft and ship. Evoi 
tliese, as will be seen bter, never readied France, for in 1855 they 
were involved in an acddeni which sent them to the bottom of the 
Tigris m company with the greater part of the new consignment of 
sculpture which Place liad been laboriously extracting from his 
extended excavations at Kliorsabad. 
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In Saigon's palace, two years had sufficed for Place to accom¬ 
plish the task which he had set himself. Tlie complete plan of die 
surviving buildings at the summit of the mound had been recovered 
or conjecturally restored^ and may be seen to-day, enhanced by fine 
draughtsmansidp, in his publication. His method of excavating, hke 
that of his predecessors, consisted of timrteUing along the face of 
the walls and obtaining light by occasional vertical sliafts from the 
surface. Accurate surveying in the underground wanen thus created 
must have been virtually impossible; so one must forgive him if, as 
more recent work on the p^ce has shown/ the actual remains of 
the building do not correspond in every detail to his plan. It is 
equally understandahle that to save himself time he should have 
occasionally assumed in the Assyrian architect a most unorietual 
passion for symmetry* The only minor fault which is observable in 
his records is that buildings investigated in other parts of the dty 
have plainly been located on his site-plan quite 3rbitcaiily,i and from 
memory, after returning to Paris. 

It will be remembered that, almost dmidtaneously with Place's 
arrival at Khorsahad in tS^ i, Raw^linson had returned to his post as 
Resident in Baghdad. Layard had by tliat rime decided definitely 
against taking any further part in Mesopotamian excavations, pardy 
owing to the recurrent fever to which he had become subject, and 
pardy on. account of his new orientation towards politics. Rawhn’- 
son had accordingly agreed to take charge of Brirish archaeological 
rnteresi5 in Baghdad and Mosul, and had at the same rime been pro¬ 
vided by the trustees with a considerable sum of money for the 
resumpdon of excavarions. It was clear that his official dudes would 
prevent him from taking personal charge of any work of rids kind 
and his first mtenrion was to detach Lofhis from his work in the 
south and send him to MosuL This, however, proved unnecessary, 
since in iSf 2 the British Museum sent out thpir usual rather sickly 
young artist (the third in succession), shortly followed by Hormusd 
Rassam* So again the nanadve of discovery 'is resumed in the 
English language, but this rime by a native of Mosul'.* 

Rassam has hitherto appeared in this story as Layard's indefarig- 

1 Excavations by die Oriental Institute of the Uotvernty of Chioigo 192K-35. 

■ Rassan], ami tAe Kew York 1897. 
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able beiper and reltabJe adjutant* With the gteat pioneer's own work 
and wnting setting so high a precedent, that of Ms pupil and suc¬ 
cessor perliaps inevitably suffers by comparison, ft is in any case 
certain that once he is operating independently, save for the remote 
control of Rawlinson in Baghdad, there is something in Rassam's 
conduct as an explorer which induces a peculiar distaste, and the 
written account of Ms advennires fells correspondingly flat. With¬ 
out laying oneself open to a diarge of prejuihce, one may perhaps 
be allowed to suggest that the picture of an Engtishman like Layard 
frustrating by patience and good humour ^ importunities of 
oriental malice and bigotry appeals to one more tlun that of Victor 
Place who, by all aocounts, was an etjually conscientious and other¬ 
wise sympathedc character, being outwitted by a hom MoslAwi in 
what can only be described as an undignified soambLe for archaeo¬ 
logical loot Actually Rassam's aflcomplishmimts were considerable. 
He did, as we shall see, acquire for the British Museum an Assyrian 
Royal Library and perliaps the finest of all Assyrian relief sequences 
— die Lion-hunt from the palace of Ashui-hani-pal which wo uld 
otherwise liave &llen to the French. With Mosul as a base, he 
did, either personally or by proxy, ‘ejoirune' mounds ‘within an 
area of nearly two hundred miles’; he did acquire for London the 
lamons bronze gates of Balawat; and be did discover what seemed 
to be inexhaustible mines of Babylonian tablets at southern sites 
like Sippar. Yet at times his gangs of workmen were scattered over 
the countryside in such a way that any kind of adequate supervision 
1^*35 out of the quesdon; the clay documenis of the bbrary were 
grubbed up in fragments ftom ^s dark and awkward nuinplg at 
Kuyunjik; no proper plans were made or records kept of the cir¬ 
cumstances of his discs)veries and, in the case of the bronze gates, a 
doubr has even subsequently arisen as to whether they really ra me 
&om Balawat at ah. 

Returning to Mosul in 1851 as lepresentadve of the Hrinsh 
Museum, Rassam found the Turkish government itself taking a 
hand in the now popular process of ‘mining' in the r uing of Ninevi^, 
The head of a winged hull had come to light in the sirdah of a house 
in the village of Nabi Yunus, some property had been bought which 
made space available for small-scale excavations, and gangs of con- 
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victs from ihe local gaol lud been detailed for tlie actual work. 
Digging was continued lor some mcmtliSj but produced linie beyond 
die ort^ml biiU-colossus, whidi could not be remo%^edj and an 
inscribed marble tablet^ later known as the *Nebi Yunus inscription" 
of Sennacherib. It can be well imagined that holes dug beneath the 
floors of already rickety houses by workmen 'inexperienced and 
hampered by heavy chains^ were unlikely to fulfil the Turks’ very 
considerable expectationsj and the accumulaong expense of com¬ 
pensating the residents eventually made it impossible to continue. 

Rassam and Hodder mean whs le^ having been refused access even 
to the viUage of Nebi Yunus while the work, w^as in progress, had 
turned their aitention once more to Kuyunjik; and here from the 
beginning an embarrassing situation arose in connexion with the 
riv^ claims of the French to an important section of the mound- 
Tlie British Museum ^rmdn entitled its agents to excavate without 
hindrance in all lands which were Crown property, but it chanced 
that the summit of Kuyunjik was privately owned, and from the 
first some questiun had arisen as to the necessity of compensating 
the landlord. By a curious coincidence, when Layard was in Istanbul 
in 1^4^^ he had chanced to encounter this gentleman in person at a 
momeni when he was in very serious fimncial straits, and had 
seized the opportunity of helping him out of lus difficulties^ in return 
for a loose concession in connexion with Ids property at Nineveh* 
Bt^jiring in mind the vague prerDerive dius acquired by the British 
Museum, Pbee, on arrival in Mosul in 1S51, liad sought Rawlinson's 
permission to make further soundings in Kuyunjik, and as a result 
had been generously assigned a large area at the northern end of the 
mound, which had thus become rigidly divided into natiortal con¬ 
cessions* When, dierefore, Kassam reopened excavations in the 
southern or British ar^ he found ^mgs of men employed by the 
French Consulate already at work to the north* For a time, at 
Kuyunjik, the line of demarcation carefiiUy worked out by Rawlin- 
son prevented any open dispute. But when efforts were made by 
both sides simultaneously to restart work on odier mounds, where 
national prerogarivts were even more debatable, there was hound to 
be trouble* Placets agent^i, working their way surrepiiiiously 
towards Nimrud, found Rassam^s men already installed; but at 
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Q^rat Sharqat two represen ladve parties converged simultaneously 
on the mound and an embarrassing scuffle ensued. 

So ffle last months of iSji and die whole of 18^3 passed with 
Rassam working sporadically at Kuynnjik, Nunrud and Shanjat, 
and pecking restlessly at new and less reliable mounds. Six statues 
of the god Nebo, fragmentary stelas of Shamst-adad IV and Assur- 
nasir-pal U &om a new temple ar Nimrud, and a beaudful white 
obelisk covered with reliefs and inscriptions from the souiliem part 
of Xuyunjjk^ combined with important inscribed material from 
Sharqat^ would have satisfied most excavators to-day, but compared 
with the immense accumulation of Layard^s finds they did not seem 
to Eassam any tiling like an adequate return for the financial outlay. 
Meanwhile, in die French concession at Nineveh^ he had ilie discom¬ 
fort of watching Placets workmen rapidly appmadiing what he 
considered the most promising spot of the whole mound. In the 
endj at the risk of 'getting into hot water with Mr. Place', he decided 
on an experimental examination of it himself at night with the help 
of a few trustworthy workmen. The r€suh must told in his own 
words. 

He saysi 

It was on the night of die lOtk af December, 18^3, that I commenced 
to examine the ground in which 1 was fnminaw enough to discover, after 
three nights* trial, the grand palace of Assur-bani-pah commonly known 
by the iLune of Saxdanapalus. When everything wns ready I went and 
marked three places, some distance from each odnsr, in which our openi' 
dons w'ere to be commenced. Only a few trenches had been opened there 
in the time of Sir Henry l^yird; but on this occasion I orde::^ the men 
to dig transversely^ and cut deeper down* I cold them they were to stop 
work at dawn, and return to die same diggings again the Re3rt night* The 
v'eiy^ fifs I night worked there, one of the gan^ came upon indicati ons 
of an andent buiidltig; bu t though Tve found among die rubbish painted 
bricks and pieces of marble on wbidi there were signs of inscriptions 
and bas-reliefb^ 1 did not feel sanguine as to ihe resulL^ 

On the second night, having concentrated the w^hole of bis w^ork- 
men on this one spot, to his great deligiu the bottom of a slab was 

* Rassam, Aiihw mul tA£ Acini/ aj^ JVinTrp^j, p. ±4. 
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found in position, on which wefc recognizable the feet of Assyrian 
soldiers and capdves. Rassam at once sent off a dispatch to the 
British Museum claiming to have fotind a new palace, and was con¬ 
sequently much perturbed to discover later that his slab nor 
part of a condnuoiis wall but isolated in a mass of debris^ As he says: 

This put a damper on my spirits as 1 had on that day rEported both to 
the British Miiseiini authorities and to Sir Henry Hawlinson the discovery 
of what I considered to be a new palace, as I was then hilly convinced of 
1(5 being soh 1 knew, also, that if I failed to reaHie my e^cpertadons, I 
should only be found fault with and laughed at for ray unrewarded ziil. 
However, 1 fdt that as I had commenced, so I must go on, even if only 
to be di^appainted. The nest night T superintended the work in person, 
and increased the number of men, placing diem in separate gangs around 
the area, which seemed the most likely place for good results. The rem¬ 
nant of the Sculptured U'all discovered was on a low leveh tunning 
upwards, and this iact alone w'as enough to convince an experienced eye 
that the part of die btiilding T had bit upon was an ascending piasage 
ieaihng to the nmn building:., * my instinct did not deceive me^ for one 
division of the workmen, after three or four hours* hard labourj^ were 
lei^urded by the first grand discovety of a beautiful bas-relief in a perfect 
state of preservation, representing the king, who was aftemrards identified 
as As^-bam-pal, standing in a chariot, about to start on a hunting 
expedidofi, and his atteudanis handing him the necessary tveapons for 
die chase. More than half of the upper part of the sculptuie came into 
sight in an instant, as it happened that while the men wm busily engaged 
in digging a deep trench inside what was afterw^ds found to be a long, 
narrow saloon, a large part of the bank which was attadied to the sculptunr 
fell, and exposed to riew that enchanting spectacle. 

The discovery could now, of course, no longer be concealed, and 
Mon, as may be imagined, brought Place riding over in gre^t haste 
from Khoi^bad. His reaction to the obvious infringement of a 
gendeman^s agreement' was on this occasion reaUy beyond praise, 
and even Rassam has to record with some surprise that Place 
seemed inclined to acquiesce in the^^uf <iccomfIL, ^and before we 
parted be congratulated me on my good fo^mne^ But he adds in a 
footnote; 

The loss of this prize had such a bad e&ct on M. PWs mind that m 
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ihe wort tie puhiished in of fais researches^ entiJed Nbiiv^ ft 

L'AisyTK, he quite ignored the fiict of my discoveries, but made it appear 
that Mr. Lofrus, and even his artist, Mr. Soutcher, were the stiocessiul 
explorere. 

It was now necessary to dear the great Tion-himt‘ gallery and 
follow the waU-iaces through its doorways into the adjoining rooiri 
of the palace, so examining its plan and contents. If ever there was 
an archaeological occasion which called for leisurely and methodical 
work, this was it. The chambers proved to have had the function 
of a library as well as a picture ^lery, so that a wide area of floor in 
tlie centre was stacked Iiigh with a great mass of pricefess tablets, 
among which, as it proved, was the Assyrian account of the Deluge 
and Noah j Ark*. Built into a secrion of wall whicli Rassam 
tinintendomlly demolished was a tall terra^iotta prism coveted with 
inscriptions. This, of course, 'crumbled to pieces when exposed to 
the ait, but, as though Asbur-bani-pal had foreseen the necessity 
for making his own immortalization as nearly as possible foolproof, 
a second duplicate prism was installed nearby and this was miracu¬ 
lously rescued intact. It contained the annals of the King’s reign. 
From aU points of view the building proved a precious storehouse 
□f historical documents and works of art, and would have justified 
any expenditure of time and money. Yet Rassam was short of both. 
Owing to Place’s admirable restraint, the palace could be explored 
without the emharrassment of conflicting claims to its contents. 
But, as Gadd admits in a most impartial discussion of the episode,^ 
in all other respects the discovery was positively 'inopportune’. He 
says: 

In gtnmlj, its [the palaise's] excavation was conducted in a hurried and 
unobservant mancEr, without any such record as Layard had kept; little 
but sculptures and tiblets was preserved, and tW was no adiequaie plan¬ 
ning* These were the ^uEts of mexpeiience, universa] at the time; and it 
must be added that the absence of any European supervisor from the w^ark 
was a very serious liandicap. But they were not the only disadvantages* 
TTiis immeciise dfecot^ w-as made but a month or tw^o before the expedi¬ 
tion, for want of funds, must come co an end* RawUnson was detained by 
pressing official business in Baghdad, and could pay only a fljing ^lisit 
' Gadd, Sttuifj of pp. 
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to Mosul lo view the new wonders. Deeply impressed by wh:it Le saw^ 
he could only sdect a number of abbs to be packed for die Bridah 
Museutn, lament that the treasure had not appeared a year earlier^ and tf\' 
to formubte plans for geitmg Lofrus and Boutcher to abandon the south, 
and cany on at Kujiinfik when the rime came, in March, for Rassam to 
leave. Yet another misfortune was tliat Hodder, services would 

never have been so pieciouSj was now completely incapacitated bv an 
iMesrina] mabdy^ and could do no more drawing. . . , 

Ln April iSj} Ras^am packed up and returned to London. Some 
months bter be accepted a political appoiniment in Aden and 
temporarily abandoned antiguity-huntmg, 

RawKitson now succeeded in his plan to detach Loftus &oiti his 
not over-productive wort ui Babylonia. Tlie Assyrian Excav'adon 
Fund, by w^hich his excavations were iinancerij w'as an organization 
recently instituted by a group of private individuals, imeitsted as 
connoisseurs or in other i^padties in the acguisidoii of Mesopotam¬ 
ian amiguities, and its representatives from the first seemed doomed 
to find themselves in an undesirably competitive relationship with 
those of the British Museum. Furthermore, its commerdal appear- 
^ce could not but be ausimderstood when it w'as known, for 
instance, tliai Boutchei was directly employed by a firm of Bond 
Street art dealers. It is hardly surprising, therefore, that when 
Loftus first arrived at Kuyunjik after Ra$sam^s departure, friction 
was inevitable l^tw^een rival gangs of workmen employed by two 
^parate insritutionsH Soon, however, the position was regularisied 
j ^ le transfer of the Fund s remaining resources and the direction 
its lepresentatives to RawUnson, so that Loftus and Boutcher 
were able to continue Rasim’s work at least for a few short montiis 
until recalled by tlie British Museum. 

From^e whole of the above account it will be possible to gather 
that the heantihil and &raous palace of Ashiir-bani-paJ at Nineveh 
never w'as and, in spite of some subsequent wwk on its site, never 
has been properly and completely excavated. Added to this, many 
Q its sculpmres were lost completely, leaving neither trace nor 
record in the transport mishap of The loss occasioned by tliis 
disaster,* which took place near the head of the Sliatt al ‘Arab at 
* cf. Victor Place, I/intre tt Ujis^yrii, p, 14 a, 
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Kurnali, was Jiterally immense. Tlie 'coimiry-hoats* and rafts which 
were 'A'aylaJd by Arab brigands and malicioiisly capsized O’ft'itig to 
the disappointuig eharacter of dieir freight,^ carrying not only 
the entire results of the French Babylontan e:tpedition and a hundred 
and twenty cases of Khorsabad materialj, bur eighty cases destined 
for the Prussian Government, and sbtty-eighi further cases of sculp¬ 
ture from Ashur-bani^pars palace^ which Rawlinson had allowed 
Pkcc to select for the Louvre. In the case of the Khorsahad material, 
the reliefs liad fortunately already been tpedculously dra^m and 
recorded by Felix Thomas (who had providentially offered his ser¬ 
vices to Place when the work at Babylon proved unproductive) and 
coidd subsequently be published in a new folio as lavish as that 
already produced by Botta.* Boutcher^s drai^nngs of the lost 
Kuyunjik slabs, however, were themselves lost in England before 
being adequately published,* a fitting end to the whole unedifying 
scramble. 

The loss of three htmdred odd cases of antiquities at Kumah w-as 
only otie of several mishaps to the Ass yrian sculptures on their jour¬ 
ney dovm the Tigris. On another occasion two of Rassam^s rafts, 
reaching a point on the lower Tigris where the spring hoods had 
broken through the enclosing dyke and the water was pouring 
through into a great desert lake, one of them was s wept through the 
gap and eventually ran aground nearly a mile from the rivet-bank. 
The situation was only saved by the courage and ingenuity of 
Captain Felix Jones, who arriving at the scene in the iViWra, took 
his craft boldly through tlie gap in pursuit and succeeded with much 
difficulty in tescuing the sculptuies.^ 

Captain Jones himself at tliis point merits a considerable digres¬ 
sion, particularly in view of the very considerable topogniphical 
contributions which he made to Mesopommi+in archaeology during 
the years w Inch we have just been chronicling. In 1846 he had set out 
to chart the course of the Tigris from Baghdad nortlni'ards, and 

^ This is what occumcf acroidlng 10 P]ace*s own Mount. Budgets vcirioii 
in By NiU and TigrU, VoL I, is apparently muneoiis, as alsju is the daie» 

* Victor Place, Nmivt n L^Assyrit. 

* Gadd, Stands qf As^rta^ p. joi, 
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though on reaching Tekrit the pow-eif of his engines proved uneEjual 
to any further navigation^ he had by then already acquired the most 
vaJuable information. 

His next ^terprise^ undertaken years later, carried him fur¬ 
ther aikld into a region haxdly less remote to-day than a century 
ago. Hi s own careful account of i t, which w'as suhsequently buried, 
like all Ms other reports, in the Records of the Bombay Government,* 
was entitled ‘Narrative of a Journey undertaken in April 18485 by 
Commander J. F. Jones, Indian Navy, for the purpose of determin¬ 
ing the tract of the Ancient Nahr Awin Canal; accompamed by Pre¬ 
liminary Remarks on the Canal, w'lth a glance at the past History 
of the Territory of the Nahr Awiii\ 

One of the most famous of Iraqis ancient waterways, Nahr Aw'in 
has always had a special appeal to the imagination as a lost river\ 
Bringing under culdvation, as it did up to the foiuteenth century 
A,D., a vast area of land to the east of the TigriSj it left the parent 
Tigris a Htde Below Tekrit and^ flowing far out into the eastern 
alluvium, rejoined it nearly two hufidred miles futthec south near 
Kut al Tmara. To-day it is a dry bed* panly flUed with drifting sand 
and its farms and ploughlands are cii5/-desert visited only in the 
spring by the Bedouins with their flc>cks- Its upper reach from Daut 
to Baqubah is known as the Qatl al Kisru or ‘Chosroes Cut^, being 
artel buted like so many other remnants of ancient engineering fears 
to the great Persian conqueror. When in the ninth century the 
Abbasid csliphs built Samarra^ and the land between Chosroes Cur 
and the Tigris came to be covered with palaces and gardens, Al 
^futawnkkil attempted to reopen its clionnel; but after spending 
several hundred thousand Jirhams his engineers had to abandon the 
attempt. Up to Baqu boh the Nahr A wm was in the true sense a canal, 
consttucted scientifically with its controlling weirs and affluents, but 
at this point it received tlie waters of the Diyalah river and the "whole 
flowed out eastwards into the plain to find its own course to Kul 
A s a result the southenunost pare has no spollbanks, and bas the 
appearance merely of a huge dry river Bed. But it can ^sily be 

Heprinted la 1857 in tlie form of SflanaFu fivm tfit qJ' iAc 

XUIl, New Series, Ahmt,irs fy ammen^tr Jamts Ftfix 
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traced and tak^ much the same line as the railway construcied in 
194a by British engineers as a lint in the eastern transport route for 
American aid to Russia. Where in the old days one would have 
sailed down the Nahr Aw^ in a ship, as did the medieval Arab 
geographers,^ observing the prosperous cities and gardens on its 
hanks, to-day one may drive along its bed in a car and endeavour 
to follow Felix Jones’ identilicatjon of some of the forlorn ruin- 
helds wliich mark its course. 

Next after Baquhah comes the bridge-town, JisrNahrAwSn, where 
the Baghdad-Khorasan road spanned its waters. Somewltere about 
here a smaller canal branched off along the present line of the low'cr 
Diyalah, to water the orchards and vegetable gardens east of Baghdad 
and rejoin the Tigris below the dty. The next bridge was called 
Buxar, after the wife of the Caliph A 1 Ma‘m^. Bdow this was the 
dty of Aharta with its &moxis Persian markets, and here the ruins 
of a great brick tower still form an eerie landmark in the otherwise 
empty desert. Sixty miles onward, as far as Madltara^'ah, near KQt, 
where the Nahr Awan finally lejoined the Tigris, one can identify 
city after dry, and observe scanty remiuns of a once-prosperous 
agricultural province. If we are to bcKeve Ya’qfit, it was the Seljuk 
Sultans of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries whose neglect of the 
canal wasted the district. He records their omission to dredge and 
repair the dykes, and adds: 

Further their armies had made a roadway of this same canal whereby 
both district and canal have now gone to ruin. 

Felix Jones plotted the whole course of the Nahr Awdn most care¬ 
fully, and has left a curious hand-coloured mapi* which to-day is 
still frequently consulted by irrigation engineers. 

In 1852, the Captain reappears actually in the employ of the 
British Museum. We are told that, ‘yielding to a gieneial deshe of 
seeing a complete picture of Assyria m her present desolation', the 
British Museum officially commissioned him to under take a survey 
of the country between the Tigris and the greater Zah, already 
partially mapped by Rich earlier in the century. He was assisted on 

* cf. Ya'qftbi, Ya'qfii, Ibn Senpion, etc, 

‘Appended m ihe Mwtotr-i of ifij7. 
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this occasion by a Dr. Hyslop, who had become doctor to tlie 
Baglidad Residency on the death of Dr. Ross^ and who "was perhaps 
more interested in dora than antiquities. Tlie result aas a most 
admirable map (pubbshed as a supplement to tbe work of the Ches- 
ney Expedition^ which remains to-day the principal authority for 
the geography of Assyria. In presenting it, Jones paid the foilowiDg 
remarkable tribute to Rich: 

His survey of [Nineveh and Nimrud] will be found ss correct as the 
most diLgent enthusiast can desire; indeed, tr'ne it not for the renewed 
enquiry into Assyrian subjects, the present survey we have the honour 
of suhinitting to the public iniglu have been dispensed with, for its value 
chledy consists in corroborating the Rdelity of his positions, and other¬ 
wise, though quite unnecessary, stamping his narrative with the broad 
sea] of truth, 

Other enterprises which are meticulously recorded in the captam's 
Memoir included 'Researches in the Vicinity of the bledean Wall 
of Xenophon, and along the Old Course of the River Tigris; and 
Discovery of the si te of the Ancient Opts’, also illustrated by a map 
and a number of almost incomprehensible engravings crudely orna- 
mented in water-colours; ‘A Journey to the Frontier of Turkey and 
Persia through a part of Kurdistan; undertaken in company with 
Major (now Lieutenant-Colonel) Henry Creswicke RawUnson, 
K.C.B., late Political Agent in Turkish Arabia', and a “Plan of the 
enceinte of Baghdad’ with a commentary on the province. The 
latter is ornamented with more crude engratnngs, including views 
of the contemporary British Residency, which appears to have been 
located on the left hank at a point a little south of the present King 
Fdsa] Bridge. 

After presenting the Honorable East India Company with the last 
of these notes for dteir records, Felix Jones sfas oftered and accepted 
the post of British Agait in Bushlie, where certain of his surviving 
relatives still live to-day. 

In the Crimean War temporarily put a stop to aU middle- 
Eastem exploration. By this time the Bnrish Museum was confessing 

' L. Chesney, Expiation for th Surv^ of the Euphrates and Tigrif^ nuips). 
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to inadequate exhibitton-space and an ‘Assyrian Room' was arranged 
in the newly-named Grystal Palace on Sydenham Hill. At Nineveh 
and Nimrud, distribudons of sculptures had been made by Rawlin- 
son, before finally leaving the country, to other museums in Europe 
and also for the first rime to America. When Bouvet, who had 
succeeded Place as French consul at Mosul, asked for money to 
ctmrinue excavations, 'Non, repondit le Ministte, les fouilles sont 
finies, on a ttop d^pens^'. 

For almost a score of years no authorized excavarions took place; 
yet at Nintrud the sound of pick and shovel were still not infre¬ 
quently heard. All pretence of historical research had now been 
abandoned, and the place of the archaeologisis had been taken by 
commercial speculators. In this way during the eighteen-sixties at 
least two constgnments of sculpture were dispatched to Europe by 
Baghdad merchants. 


Chapter Ekvm 
SMITH AND RASSAM 


I N 1872 Western interest in Mesopotamia seemed suddeidy to 
revive* and subsidized eicavadons began once moix to be con¬ 
sidered. Geoi^ Smith* the Bridsh Musei^m copyist* was first tn 
the field* on the trail ol a missing fragment of the now famous 
"Deluge Tablet** Then came an ageing but still inde^tigable Hor- 
muzd RassauL The French consul* de Sarzec* working for the 
Louvre in 1877* made tile first of his astonishing disco'V'eriK at 
Telloh* and soon aftetwards the first American expedition started 
work at Nippur. 


Yet during this last quarter of the nineteenth century there were 
signs of at least two new developmenis in the character of archaeo¬ 
logical researclii In the first place both French and Americajis 
elected to apply tJiemselves to die prolonged eKCavadon of a single 
site* The funds with which they were provided were in both cases 
adequate and their work, after a dtsastcous &lse start in the case of 
Nippur* was comparatively leisured and deliberate] so at least it 
Seemed probable that the hectic scramble of die earlier days would 
not be repeated. Admittedly Rassam, as ^Supervisor of Excavations’ 
for die British Museum* continued to Bit about the country depositing 
gangs of ’workmen to dig tunnels in widely separated mounds* and 
either removiiig them when they failed at once to find large and 
obvious antiquities* or leaving them unsupervised for periods of up 
to a year. But this policy was at last begimiing to be ffo’wned upon* 
even by the Turks. The second new development ’was a reorienta¬ 
tion of interest towards Babylonia* now considered to have been 
die cradle of the culture which had blossomed ’withsu ch rna grtifityntTp 
and ostentation in Assyria* 

the fir^t systematic excavations of Babylonian cities were in 
progress and the last of the nAssyrian inscriptions were being de^ 
ciphered and published by the museums of Europe, historians gradu- 
iilH became aware of a more remote and shadowy race, who had 
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taken possession of the Plain of Slilnax in an earlier age^ and from 
whom, it now seemed, the Assyrian and Babylonian civilizations had 
themselves originally been derived* These were the SiimeriarLs, a 
people vthos^ iiCiy existence ii'ss noi susp©ct0d undl the rc-copyitigs 
of some of their literarure by Assyrian scribes began rather dis- 
conc^ngly to appear amongst the tablets &om Kuyunjik—re¬ 
copyings which themselves had been made fifteen hundred years 
after the disappearance of Sumer as a poliri<al entity- FortimateJy 
among th^ documents there were also bilingual texts and sylia- 
hanes which sufficed to identify the language as non-Semidc and 
pre-Babylonian. The very small collection of bricks, tablets, and 
seals obtained at various times by the British Museum, whose 
archaic inscripdons appeared to correspond to this earliest known 
form of speech, were consetjuentiy at once invested with a new 
interest. By now the earliest royal dtle of Babylonia, ‘King of Sumer 
and Al^d’ was already ffimiliar, and, since the Akkadians had been 
recognized as the first Semitic arrivals in Mesopotamia, the new 
non-Semitic language came rightly to be called Sumerian. 

The Sumerians, as we now know, were already established in 
southern Mesopotamia at the beginning of the third milleninm B.c. 
At that time they occupied a number of wailed cities, mosdy situated 
on die vartous branches of the lower Euphrates. Tarh city had its 
villages and farms grouped around it to form a city-state, and each 
of these states was ruled by an uAakku or governing p rints, There 
perpetual rivalry between them and t{uarrels,usually about irriga¬ 
tion water, often resulted in small-scale wars. One state would as a 
rule emerge victorious ftom all its battles and for the time being 
exercise a son of loose hegemony over the remainder, and as senior 
state its isAaiht would assume the ttadidonal title, ‘King of Sumer 
and Akkad’, and the curious designation ‘Shepherd of the Black¬ 
headed People’. In this way the rides of Umk, Ur, Kish, Lagash 
and many others successively provided dynasties of kings to rule 
with varying surxesses over the whole of bfesopotamm. 

Amongst i^e authentic Sumerian relics, which in 1869 enabled 
Oppert defim'tely to postulate the tadstence of a non-Semitic pre- 
Babyloraan people, were inscriptions which deri^-ed from actual 
excavations, whidi had already taken place on die sites of at least 
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two of die above-named cities. As early as 1854 we have already 
seen Loftus at Warka, the site of Sumerian Uruk, p uzzl i n g over the 
traces which lie found of a then unimagfinably ancieiit civilization. 
Wliile he was so employed^ Rawlinson also arianged wtih J. E. 
Taylor, the British Vice-Consul at Basrah^ to make some soundings 
in Tell Muqayj'ar near Nasiriyah. Muqayyar even in those days 
possessed the most completely exposed and best-preserved 
staged-tower of any Babylonian site, into which Taylor proceeded 
in the manner of die time to cut a lunneL Having sadshed himself 
that it was entirely constmcted ot solid brickwork, he almost by 
chance discovered an inscribed cylinder built into the masonry at 
one comer, and rightly concluded that duplicate cylinders would be 
found in corresponding positions at the remaining comers. This 
enabled Rawlinson to identify the site as Ur-of-tlte-Qialdees, the 
Biblical home of the Patriarcli, Abraham, and seat of one of the 
earliest Sumerian dynasties. Two further Sumerian citi® w’eie 
identified in this way, both as it has since proved, religious centres 
widi Uttk, if any political history. First a group of mounds far out 
in the desert to the soudi of Ur were investigated by Taylor and 
proved to be the Biblical Eridu, Secondly, in Bits Nimrod, die ruin 
west of Babylon most often considered by early cravelleis to be the 
Tower of Babel, Kawrlinson himself discovered foundation 
cylinders showing it to be the ancient Borsippa, 

But now', twenty years later, the Sumerian city of Lagash was to 
be die first southern mound selected for prolonged and methodical 
excavation. It is no exaggeration to say that one of de Sarzec's major 
accomplishments during the first months after its tfiscovery was in 
protecdng it from the aitentions of Rassam and his gangs of 
treasure-seekers. To understand this it is necessary first to examine 
the gen eral trend of archaeolo^cal activity sanctioned and subsidized 
by the British Museum after its sudden renew’al of interest in 
NIcsopotamia m t872. For this purpose further mention must be 
made of Geo^e Smith. 

It has not been possible in this story to make individual leferenoe 
to the many names of scholars who contributed to the development 
of AssjTiology, Yet that of George Smith cannot be omitted, if 
only b^usc he w'as the first to meet liis death in die field. Originally 
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apprenticed lo a firm of banknote-engraver^^ he devoted every 
minute of his spare time to reading abotit the Assyrian excavations j 
and his dinner-hours to studying the sculptures and inscriptioiis 
exhibited in the British LMuseurn. His absorption in the subject 
eventually drew the attention of an official of the museum, who 
Succeeded in obtaining for hini a minor post in the Assyrian deparc- 
menL There he soon developed a peculiar genius for decipherment 
and was aUocted the task of sorting and ‘joining' the broken tablets 
from the Ninevite hbraries. It was while engaged on this work that 
he made his sensational discovery. His first'care had been to classify 
die fragments roughly according to what appeared to be tlieir suh- 
jects, and in this way he had put aside a fairly large pile Ubelled 
"Legends and Mythology", He says: 

Commeadng i steady search among these hagments, I soon found 
half of a cunotts tablet which had evidently contained ort^nally six 
columns. . , , On looking down the third column^ jxiy eye caught the 
statement that ihe ship nested on the mountains of Nirir, followed by the 
account of the sending forth of the dov^ and its finding no rating-place 
and rettiming. I saw at once that I had here discovered a portion at least 
of the Chaldean account of the Deluge.^ 

On 3 December 1S72 Smith read a paper on his discovery before 
the Soaety of BibUcal Arcliaeology ond^ os can be imagined, it 
created a very coitsiderable sensation^ He had by then discoveted 
funher fragments of the original document, and, by combining with 
them the equally fragmentary remains of a duplicate text, had suc- 
^ded in completing a large section of the story. But tliere 
still a most toiualiziug gap* As soon as his discovery wzs authenti¬ 
cated, the London Daily Tekgraj^h^ gauging the extent of public 
interest, offered a sum of £^ipoo to equip on expedition to Nineveh 
for die purpose of finding the missing fragment, providing only tliat 
George Smith himself would take charge of the investigation and 
send occasional accounts of his work. Smidt, of course, showed no 
reluctance to do so, and left England for Mosul in January 1873. 
Owing to diffictilries in obtaining a Jirn^d^ from the Pone, it was 
not until early May that he was able to begb work at Knyimjik, 

^ Campbtsll Thompson, A Century of Exploration at p. 49. 
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But by an astonishing piece of luck, he dccoffiplished almost at once 
the primary purpose for which he had been sent out. He trenched 
through the debris thrown out by the previous excavators (there 
was no lack of scattered tablets) and he himself again relates how 
on die evening of the hfth day 

I sat down to examine the store of fragments of cuneiform iitsmpduQS 
from the day’s digging, taking out and brushing olT the earth from die 
fragments to read their contents. On cleaning one of them I found to 
my suqirtsc and gradfrcadon that it contained the greater pordon of the 
aeventoen lines of iuscdption bdongiiig to the iiist column of the Chal¬ 
dean account of the Deluge, and fitting into tlie only place where there 
was a serious blank in the stoiy.^ 

In spite of this prompt reward for its initial generosity, the Ttle- 
grapk showed no inclination to pay for the contmuation of the 
excavations, and Smith consequently returned almost immediately 
to London. During the next few years the musuem sent him twice 
mote to dig at Nineveh, but the ^ys of large-scale discoveries at 
Kuyunjik were over, and Turkish inter^sioe in the aedvides of 
foreign excavators were on the increase. Writing of Smith, Budge 
insists that the repeated delays and obstnicdon which invariably 
resulted from his contacts with the local government were the result 
of his naive directness and inexpedenoe in the most elementary 
forms of oriented 'graft'. Be this as it may, they did eventually prove 
disastrous. Having waited in Istanbul from October 1875 until 
March 1876 for a third permit to excavate, he eventually reached 
Mosul too late to begin work, and having decided 10 return to Lon¬ 
don, set out, contrary to everyone’s advice, to make the cioss-desett 
journey to the Mediterranean in the early summer-best. He was 
taken ill with dysentry on the way and died in Aleppo. 

It was now necessary for the British Museum to hnd somebody 
to take Smith's place in the field, and die first person who suggested 
himself was Rassam. Rassam had now resigned his poll deal appoint¬ 
ment in Aden, after a number of adventures which indued the 
peculiar experience of being temporarily held prisoner by King 
Theodore of Abyssinia, and had returned to London. Partly as a 

* [bid. p, f X. 
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result of having betn absent from England aimo5t continuously 
since Ills discovery of the Palace of Ashtir-bani-pal, he had up to 
now received remarkably little credit for his parr in the Assyrian 
e'tcavations. As he remarks ratiier plainrively himselfi 

The consequence was^ that not many yeats aftersvards some of my 
acquisirions were attnhuted to others, and, actually the Assyrian legends 
of tlifC Creation and Oeluge tablets, which I found in Hrajsvehj in Assur- 
hani-pal's palace in i 3 j), were credited to Mr.George Smithes explomdon, 
which he nndenook for the proprietors of the Dailj Ttkgrapk twenty 
years afterwards, because, forsooth, he was the first Assyrian scholar w-ho 
had deciphered thettL^ 

Even the discovery of the Lion-hunt w'as usually attributed to 
Rawdinson* Nevertheless in 1876 when the Trustees again approach¬ 
ed him to undertake the supervision of their conmiiied excavations 
ai Nineveh, he welcomed the opportunity of returning once more 
to Mosuly and it must be said in Ids favour that, in return for a free 
hand in the conduct of the work, he renounced any kind of salary . 

like Smithy Kassam was held up a long while in Istanbul attempt¬ 
ing to obtain a Jirmdny but here in the end a great piece of good 
fortune awaited him* Early in 1S77 Sir Henry Layard was made 
British Ambassador to the Pone, 

Layard^s political career on which we last saw him embarking in 
1852 had in some ways been almost as remarkable as his Assyrian 
discoveries. Early in that same year we read that 

Ou 3 vacamey ooimrring in the office of Under Secretary qf Stale for 
Foreign AEur^ Earl Granville , , , odered the pq$t to Air- Layard, 
This o&r cTEated some surprise in polidca] drdes, Layard never having 
been in Parliament; but the departure from the usual custom was reedved 
with satis&ctioa in the country generally.* 

After holding this post for a few months, however, the Government 
fell, and Layard, turning his attention to the Commons, was 
renimed as liberal member for Aylesbury, Afrerw'ards for a rime 
he became Chief Commissioner of Works, and eventually in 1869, 

^ K^^saic, anJ Land a/Ntmrad, Pirfai^. 

* La}'3td, jiuio^iagrapAy and Lttter^^ VaL H, p. 138. 
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returning to ihc Foreign Office^ he was appointed Her \Iajesty''s 
Minister Plenipotentiary at die Court of Madrid. (Tn a contt^mporary 
number of PuticK there h a humorous picture of him in diplomatic 
unifotm riding into tile Spanish arena on a stout and smiling 
Assyrian winged buU.y in 1877^ as we have said, he was knighted 
and sent in a similar capaoty to the seat of the Ortoman Govern¬ 
ment. 

With Layard to imeroede for him Rassam obtained a concession 
whidi must liave esceeded his most sanguine hopes. It authorized 
him to escavate almost itnconditionaUy on all Crown-lands in the 
Pashaliks of Baghdad^ Aleppo (which included Mosul) and Van m 
eastern Anatolia, and permitted him to retain all his finds with the 
exception of duplicates. He readied Mosul early in 1B78 and began 
the of a series of excavating campaigns, which ksted until 1B81- 

Rassam's instructions from the Trustees were perfeedy well 
defined. He was to concentrate on the mounds of Nineveh with 
the purpose of augmenting the Museum’s collection of tablets ftom 
the lihrary of Ashur-bani-pal. But being, in his own words, dis¬ 
inclined to restrict himself to ’this tame undertaking’, he determined 
to use his own judgemenL ‘Altbough", he says, *tliat was the first 
object of my mission, I was, nevertheless, more eager to discover 
some new ancient sites . . . and to bring to light some impoitant 
Assyrian monumenL’* The way lie went about it was diarocteristic. 
Hilprecht says: 

Owing to the large geographical area induded in his permit, it was 
impossible for liim to superintend all the excavadoos in person. As a rule 
he directed them only from the distance, someriiues not visidng the same 
ruin for weeks and months, and in a few cases even for a whole j'ear. 
During his absence firom Iraq the British Resident at Baghdad undertook 
a general control of his exca\^tidiis in Bab3rioiija, while at Mosul his 
nephew, Nirarud Bassam acted most of the rime as hi^ agent in connexion 
with the operarions conducted on sseverol Assyrian sites, A number of 
intelligent native overseers . . . izmried on the work as well as they could 
and as lor as possible in accordance with their masteris instructionSi One 
can easily ima^ne bow unsadsfactoiy such an aTrangement must prove 

* ibid, p-163. 

^ Rassam, Aukur iind lAf ImhJ afNimrodr p^ aoo* 
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in the end, as dimtetrically opposed to all sound principles of strict 
scientific investigadon, and in part as cantrary to the very explicit 
instructions locaved tom the British MuseunL It was the old system 
of pillage in a new and enlarged edition.^ 

Hiis criticism is understandable from one who had himself con¬ 
centrated for many years on the patient and methodical excavadon 
of a single Babylonian site. And although, more recently, any Ameri¬ 
can reflection on the methods employed by Layard and otber 
British pioneers always met witli a storm of dignified protest from 
their successors at the British Museum,* in the case of Rassam, it 
will presently be seen to have been completely justified. 

Nevertheless, from the Museum's point of view there is no doubt 
diat fiassam did most efTecdvely "deliver the goods’. Within a few 
weeks of his arrival at Mosul in 1878 he made another sensado'nal 
discovery. About a year before returning to the East he had reodved 
in London (through the good offices of an interpreter in the Ftench 
consulate at Mosul) fragments of two bronae plates omameitted in 
relief with Ass3man figures and decoration. Once he had reopened 
excavadons at Kuyunjik and Nimrud, his first concern W’^as to dis¬ 
cover where these plates came from, and this presented no difficulty. 
Their place of origin w-as a small mound called Tell Balaw^t, about 
fifteen miles east of Mosul, and tltey had been found by a peasant 
from the nearby village of Bakw'lt w'hile engaged in digging a grave 
on die mound. ^Tien Rassam visited the site, this was easily ex¬ 
plained, as almost the whole top surface of the mound was covered 
by a graveyard. Even Ids firman prohibited him from disturbing 
graves, yet in this case he felt the prospect of an important find to 
be ‘well worth die risk of getting into hot water with theauthurides, 
and even with the village’. The term ‘hot water’ was an under- 
esttmadon of the difficuldes which he encountered when he began 
to dig. 

The inhabitants of the vill^e were 'Sheheks', members of one 
of the several non-Mos[em minorities within the Mosul area, but 
this fret did not in any way diminish their religious susceptibility. 

^ Hilprechr, Explorettum n BihU Lcndt, p. xof . 

* cf. Budge's cascigiadcrrt of James Henry BieaatEd, Sltt itttd Progrtu t>f 
Assyrialagy, p. 
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ExijrdsiQg the greatest tact and caution Eas^m selected the most 
respected religious notables of the village to supervise the proceed¬ 
ings, and went to work in a part of the mound which was free of 
graves* Witliin a few hours he encountered more copper plates like 
the ones he had received in London^ and ascertained to his great 
delight that the enormous object of which they formed a part was 
located outside the limits of the cemetery* Three days* work 
sufhoed for Rassam to clear a large part of it and obtain some idea 
of the estiaordinary character of his find- 

He says: 

The monumenl very much corroded and injiued from the length 
of tiiDfi it had been lying in damp soil* As soon as the relic was exposed 
to the air it began to crack, and I had very great difficulty to remove k 
entire. It was lying on its ^ce and spread like a gigantic hat-rack with 
the top part rising to within four feet of the ground, and the lower part 
gradually descending to about fifteen feet deep. The plates seemed to 
have belonged to the covering, of a monument, which proved to be a 
huge gate with double leaves. , ^ ^ Each leaf had seven panels right feet 
lon^ and, according to the way they were lying, it appeared as if tlicy 
were used to cover the WDoden frame in the shape of belts - each leaf 
had a thick brouxe pivot, which is shown by the bend at the end of the 
panels in the shape of a scroll* These revoK^ed in hard stone sockets, 
that found still standing in their former position. . . . The plates, 
which are embossed with a variety of subjects, sucli as battle scenes, 
triumphal processions, and leli^ou^ perfonnances^ are divided into iw^o 
panels surrounded by a border of rosettes.^ 

These were the Bronie Gates of Shalmaneser II* which are now one 
of the choicest exhibits in the British Museum* 

All w-eni in Eassam’s relations with the villagers as long as 
he himself was present. But on the fourth day, which was Sunday, 
be found it necessary to return to Mosul, leaving his foreman in 
charge. As he explains himself rather naively: 

I had about five hundred men working in the old trenches at Kuyunjik 
and Nimrud, and I was obliged, dierefone, to ^ve fresh directions to 
the o%^erseera at short intervals to piev^t -waste of dnre and bbour. 

^ Ha£$atn, AjsAur anJ the Lmti of Nimtod^ ppu 007-8* 
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In his absence, fighting broke out between his Arab workmen and 
tlie Shebeksj and on the Monday he was compelled, although suffer¬ 
ing acutely from sdatica^ to ride back to Balawit in a Iieavy snow¬ 
storm. He found the Shebeks all on strike; but the Ambs^ who were 
sdll at workj had discovered "a scientifically built Assyrian 
which greatly interested th emJ He was also teheved to find that 
the gates themselves, which he had covered with a sprinkling of 
earth before lea^ing^ had suffered no damage on the previous day* 

With an ingenious combination of tact and persuasive humour, 
wliich would have been impossible for anyone not locally bom, and 
a liberal distributioa of small presents, Ibssam coaxed die Shebeks 
into an improved frame of mind, assuring them that any extension 
of his excavatioas would be made by tunnelling deep beneath the 
graves, and that if necessary arches of masonry would be built to 
prevent their falling in* Eventually they returned to "work, and, 
wdth occasional quarrels and other interruptions, the digging was 
contmued. Sixty feet to the north-west of the first gates, Rassam 
encountered 

another copper monumefit half the sbse of the first; but inateacl of the 
plates being omamenced like those of the fanner with dauhle rows of 
figures, they had only one set on each, and the representations wem 
larger. 

In the case of this second pair of gates he w'as relieved of the 
responsibility of their removal, for 

they were fmmd very much uifured and as soon as they were exposed to 
the atTj they crumbled to pieces* , , . 

Rassam next ^v^ an explanation of the respective setting of the 
gates, which, as will be seen later, is doubly important, not only 
because he made no adequate plan and published no other uxfonna- 
tion On the subject, but because of the doubt which was subsequently 
thrown on the whole circumstance of the find. He says; 

In front of each of these monuments there was a T-^haped marble 
platform, witb a brick border oonstructed so coarsely that it looked more 
like the work of the Sassanians than that of the Assyrrans* * . . The 
monument stood in front of the narrowest part, and on a level with Iq 
' ibid. p. zio (a folio reference). 
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the sockets being fixed at each comer so that when the two leave were 
opened they retcd against the sides of the narrow ledgej as far as the 
widest part, 

This is an impossibly confusing descriptioHj but sufficient to show 
that the doois had stood in some sort of architectural setting. He 
then continues: 

Some Assyrian scholars have supposed that these relics were the gat^ 
of a temple^ huL 1 am of a contrary opinion^ and coasidex them to have 
been mete naonuments sei up on die mound of Balawat io coimneinora- 
ilon of certain events. In the place where they were discovered no trace 
of any vt-all Or building was founch^ and^ considering that the trophy 
Itself musi have stood at least twenty-four feet hlgh^ die huge building 
could not have vanished iji^thout leaving a trace even of its foundanans. 
Moreover^ when we consider that the other monument which feed 
parallel with it, about sixty feet apart, was not half its size, it would have 
looked unsightly w^hether in the same building or separately. Within the 
same distance, and forming almost a square with these two placforms, J 
found two others which must have had other monntnenis in front of 
them^ but no trace of them was seen* 

In anotlier part of the mound Rassam*s men came upon a marble 
coffer containing two beautifully inscribed mblets hewn of the same 
material," After further digging they found that this coffer 

was p1ac]ed at the entrance of a room which had been burnt dowri and 
proved afietw^ards to have been a temple. At the northw^est of this 
chamber there was an altar ascended by five steps, on which w^e found an 
inscribed marble tablet of the saint size and shape as the o ther two which 
were found in the coffer. 

All these andquides, including even the ntarhle coffer, Rassam suc¬ 
ceeded, with the help of a large cart, in transporting safely to Mosul, 
and so eventually to England. But unfoitu rtately fighting had broken 
out anew among the workmen, and, being disinclmed to be the 
causa of fiirthet bloodshed, after clearing out the temple, he closed 
the excavations and himself returned to Mo^ul. 

^ This was ddi surpnsiig, since fbss^ was rarely rapable of reco^iring 
sun-dried hrlckwark. 

* These t^bkt$ gave the ancient name of BdiLwic ^ Iingur-Bclp 
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As has already been said, Rassam made no adequate plan or draw¬ 
ings of the layout of the site or the relative positions of his discoveries* 
Yet his rather full description of the work and its difficulties, of which 
the foregoing account is an abbreviadon, creates for one a clear 
enotigh picture of die mound and village of Bala^=^t. The next 
reference to it in archaeological literature is therefor* all the more 
surprising. Tins Is by Budge, who visited the site with Nimnid 
Rassam in 1890, long after the gates liad been exhibited, published 
and generally become famous. He bluntly asserts that ^none of the 
natives had ever heard of the discovery of the bronze plates", and 
adds that: 'Mr. Rassam questioned them closely, and was convinced 
that someone had made a mistake,"^ In his book £y Nik and Tigris^ 
he amplifies this by saying: 

If the two sets of gatts were found at Tell Balawat there must have 
been a palace at fbk place, but this is iinpossihle for there is no room in 
the mound for a temple still less for a timple and a palace however small- 
An explanadon of the difficulty b hard to find, hut it seems very probable 
that the oadves deceived Mr* H. Rafflam and did not tell him where they 
found the plates which were sent to I%ris. Mr, H. Rassam may have 
obtained from Tell Balawat che pbtes and the coffer, etc-, which he seni 
home, hut if he did the natives must have taken them there- 

However extraordinary this contendon may seem, it is a fact that 
the British Museum audiorities still consider the provenance of the 
gates to be in doubt- It may therefore be of some interest to mention 
a Visit which the writer made to Balawat in 194^ in the course of 
departmental duties* 

The mound is about three hundred yards in diameter and two- 
thirds of tite summit is occupied by graves. In the unoccupied space 
and among the outlying graves are the remains of Rassam's trenches 
and collapsed tunnels, perfectly matching the dimensions and dis¬ 
positions which nre mentioned in hts account* At another point near 
die edge of the inotindj bis ^Assyrian well* is still exposed, and near 
it a 'hriefc aqueduct" which he also meniions. Amongst the older 
villagers the story is still told of the visit of the Balks and the 
andquides which he found. 

^ Budge, and Progrers 0/p. i 
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As Rassam had anticipated, in spite of the enormous gangs of 
msi employeds finds at Nimnid and Kuyunjik were now few^ and 
far between. So in 1879 he decided on another attempt at Nebi 
Yunus, where the villagers and religious guardians had so far frus¬ 
trated aU attempts to excavate* 

He prepared the -way by spending much of bis time in die village 
in order 10 gain the confidence of the little commimity which lived 
there* Next, as he had expected, he found more than one house¬ 
holder whose home was in a dilapidated condition, prepared to sell 
for a reasonably good price* Lt this way he gradually acquired quite 
a large amount of property on the moundj and, without actually 
demolishing the buildings, began to excavate m their sirJahj and 
connect his shafts by tunnels* There is no knowing w^hat effect this 
method of procedure would eventually have bad on the palace of 
Esarhaddon, w'hose existence Layard bad established beneath the 
village, or for that matter on the buUdInigs above ground- A$ it 
proved, Rassam had hardly begun his underground operations when 
a counter-intrigue among the reU^ous notables of Mosul became 
evident, and an appeal by them to the Minister of Public Instruction 
in Istanbul resulted in an official ban on his wort 

He now had excavations in hand both at Babylon and Bits Nim¬ 
rod, but these did not prevent him esiending his explDrattocis to tlte 
borders of Syria and the remote shores of Lake Van. His esca^'ations 
at Van do not fall wdthin the province of this story, bur the foUow'ing 
is an c 3 EajnpIe of his discoveries on the Khabur. He says: 

There is a mound at the junction of the Jaiajir [Jaghjagh?] River w-ith 
the Khaboor, wherdrt I made Bome tentative excavatiQiis, and after a few 
days^ labour some important sculptures were discovered; hut as soon as 
the local authorities at Ras-al-abt heard of the find they sent and tumed 
away my workmen, and took possession of the relics, which I Tt-as told 
consisted of crouching lions and a bas-relief on which were leprasented 
horses and other animals. The only object my ovetseer was able to come 
away with was a fragment of black basalt, whereon there u^eie engraved 
a few hieroglyphic figures, which" I brou^t^to the^British^Museum- 
Unfortunaiely I could not go there myseif . . ^ 

’ Kassam, intJ tAi Land of Ifurtr^^ p. jij. Thc$e were 

dGubdess Syro-Hiuite. 
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Babylon and Bot^ppa wore imiurally unproductive according to 
Rassam's standard* as indeed were most of die otliersoudiem mounds 
which he ^opened*. Tell Ibrahlnii for instance* where die ruins of 
the Babylonian dty of Kudmh are buried bmeaih twenty feet of 
later occupational debris* completely defeated hijiL 

Although it had no less tliiLn twenty runnels and trenches opened in 
It, there was no indicatioii whatwcf in them to give me any hope of 
finding Babylotiian remains. 

’Wlien he found bricks stamped with the name of Nebuchadnezzar, 
he surmised that *dicy might have been taken there &om another 
place\ 

It was not undJ die end of iSSo that Rassam made his first major 
find in Babylonia. This was the site of the Biblical Sepharvaim*^ 
which to-day is called Abu Habbali. Abu Habbah is located about 
twenty miles south-w^est of Bagdad near the Yusufiph canal* and 
is easily recognizable as the mins of a w^ed city with a smaU ^ig- 
gurat in die centre* surroimded by a group of public buildings. Here 
Rassam was fortunate from the first Starting work near the 
^ggurat mound he found a chamber with a bitumen-covered pave¬ 
ment* which some strange impulse induced him to break througL 
Beneath it he found an inscribed terra-cotta box* closed witJi a lid^ 
and inside it the now-famous marble tablet of Kin g Nabu-apal-idinna 
with its beaudful relief of the Sun-God in his shrine- An inscripdon 
in front of the shrine at once provided both the identification of die 
city and the name of the temple of Tviiich this chamber formed a 
part. It read: Tmage of Shamash die Great Lord, dwelling in 
Ebabana in the city of Sippar.* 

Rassam estimated that the buildings surrounding the ^tggur<ii 
comprised about three Imndred chambers grouped around several 
courts, and the mud-brick walls must in this case been un- 
mistakeable* for he has even left a primitive plan showing the dis¬ 
position of a number of them.* During the eighteen months which 
followed he excavated about 170 rooms and obtained an immense 

* 2. Kings xvii. 24^ 11. 

■ Rass^* arui LwJ of Nimrod, p. 407. 
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volume of mscribed cylinders and tablets from The conteat 

of one cyliner alone is sufficient to show their great mterest. It 
was an inscription of Nabonidus, the last King of Babylon, whose 
life, up to the rime when his son Belshazzar saw the "writing on the 
wair, was dedicated almost wholly to antiquarian research* It de¬ 
scribe how, interesting himself in the original foundation of this 
very temple, he had determined to check his theories hy excavating- 
Eighteen cubits beneath the contemporary pavement Ms workmen 
had come upon a foundation-stone originally laid by Naram-Sin^ 
son of Sargon of Akkad, "wMch for years no previous king 
had seenh As dating evidence alone this cylinder was a priceless 
discovery. 

Unlike the Kuyimjik library the Sippar tablets were of unbaked 
clay, and accordingly very fragile." They lay in heaps, dinging 
together in the clayey soil and could not be removed mthout many 
breakages- Of their general comem Hilptecht gives an extremely 
good summary. He says; 

For the grater part these doniment^ aie of a business chaiacler, 
referring to the administration of the temple and its property^ to the 
daily saezihees of Shatnash and other gods, to the weaving of their gar¬ 
ments, the manufacture of their jewelry and vessels, the building and 
repairing of their houses, and to the esecuiion of various orders gi\ied in 
connexion with the worshipping of their [mages and the maintenance of 
their pricstbocMl. At the same time they make us aetjuainted with the 
duties and occupations of the many classes of temple officeis and their 
large body of servants, with the ordinaty tithes paid by tlie huthfii] and 
with many other levenues accruing to the s^inctuary froin all kinds of 
gifts, hom the lease of real estate, riaves, and animals, and from the sale 
of products from fields and stables. As tit he s were frequently paid in 
kind, it became necessaty to ^niblish regular depots along the prindpal 
canals, where scribes stored and regriteied everything that came in* 
Among the goods thus received we notice vegetahles, meat and other 
perishable objects which die temple alone could not consume^ and which, 

^ His own estimate was 4o,oco to 50,1000. 

" Writing in November 1945, It may be of intertst to mention rhnr a ^naTI 
Iraq Govemmenl excavation at Tell Harmal near Baghdad has tonday produced 
Its thousandth tabkt of this tj-pe. King Fdsol JI, on an informal visit to the 
mound, assisted in extracting the last cousigmnenL 
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therefore, had to be sold or exchanged Before they decayed or decreased 
in value^ No wonder that apart from its disdnci religious sphere the 
great temple of Shatnash at Sippara in many respects resembled one of 
the great business firms of Babel or Nippur.^ 

In iBSa Rassaju left Mesopotamia for the bst tune. A late poi- 
txait, which serves as a frontispiece to ^sskur aitd the Zand^iVimrtM/ 
shows, agaiiist a map of Assyria, an old gentleman with white hair 
and beard, holding up to the camera a large photograph of the 
Balawat Gates, as though determined that with these at least his 
name should be associated by posterity. 

* Hilprechi^ Exphrauam h Ltndt-, p. 175. 
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Chapter Twelve 

BIRTH OF A CONSaENCE 

R eference has already been made at the hp gjnnm g of the 
last chapter to the Sumethn city of Lagash, whose impressive 
ruins, now known as TeUohj are situated at die tail of the 
Shatt al Hai canal, and to che chance by which its e?ccavadon eventu¬ 
ally fell to the lot of the Fienclu The story of how this came about 
is coloured by an atmosphere of altnost childish international rivalry 
perfectly in accord with the old Mesopotamian tradidon^ 

Fmest de Sarzec, being in 1B77 French vice-consul at Basrah, 
found hunself "longing for a more serious occupation to fill out die 
ample dme left him by the ^ghr dudes of his consular posidon\ 
At Basrah we are told that 

An occasional ride into the desert, with its hracmg air, and the hunting 
of the wild boar, firancolin and bustard are the geneiai means by which 
the members of the European colony try to keep up their energy and 
vitality 10 the hodiouse atmosphere of tropical le^om But such an 
aimless life was very little to the liking of de Sarzec-* 

He accordingly emulated his earlier compatriots in Mosul by inter¬ 
esting himself in archaeology^ and though as -will presendy be seen, 
his initial impetus was largely commercial, its eventual outcome 
greatly to the advantage of the French nadort, De first heard 
of Telloh firom Mr. J, Ashu", of the steamship company then known 
as Strick-Asfer, who had himself been a dealer in andfpiides in a 
smaU way* He was dissuaded from applying to Istanbul for a permit 
to excavate, pardy by fear of attracting I^sani^s attention to the 
mound, and partly due to the very mdependent status of south 
Babylonia at that time under the Muntafiq chief, NSrir Pasha-* He, 
therefore, without more ado, set about a general examination of the 
site by a series of trial-trenches. As&r had already told him of fine 

^ ibid. p. inS* 

* Fmmdcr of N^yah and afterwards first VJJi of Basnik 
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diorite which purported to have been seen among the mins, 

and several of diese he found exposed to view on his aniva], Tlte 
excavations, which he carried on &oin March until June 1877 and 
reopened from February to June in 1878, produced further statues 
and a great quantity of inscribed material, all of which he success¬ 
fully transported to Pads, and disposed of it to die Louvre for a 
sum of ijOiOOO francs.^ 

Whilst de Sarzec was absent in France, Kassam also found time 
to take a look at Telloh. He was at first disconcerted to find that, 
not being technically included in the Pashalik of Baglidad, the site 
did not dill within the area assigned to him fay his j&mdn. But 
directly be heard that de Sarsiec already ma^ soundings there 
witliout any permit, he determined to foUow suin Hastily collecting 
a gang of lo^ Arabs, he set them to work on the highest mound, 
and within a few hours they had unearthed a pair of Inscribed gate- 
sockets, memorial-cones, tablets and a n umb er of red stone mace- 
heads which he supposed to be ‘weights'. The largest of the dJorite 
statues de Sarxec had postponed removing until his return, and liad 
consequently reburied, but Rassam says: 'As I wished to take a 
squeeze of the Inscription on it for the British Museum, I had it 
wholly dug our.’ As can he imagined. It was broken up by local 
Arabs after his deparnu^e. Nor was the provenance of the pivot- 
s tones, one of wliich reached England, ever exactly located. 

After three days* digging, fighdng broke out among Rassam's 
workmen and he was compelled to abandon the excavation. He 
hoped, however, by application to Layard, to obtain a spedal con¬ 
cession for excavations at Telloh before de Sarzec returned. In this 
design he was thwarted, as he found on inquiring that de Sarzec 
himself had already obtained one. He says: 

I did not know at fiist that M. Saraac "was negotiatiiig for a concession 
to excavate at TeHoh, hut supposed only that he liad asked the French 
GowmnienE to give him a grant for exploration in Southum Babylonia, 
which they had refused to do; and this put me off the scent. 

He ends almost peevishly: 

From what I have g«*n of the pUrfi of M. Sanac's discoveries 1 am 

' Budge, Jiiie and Frogresi af Aisyriohgy, p. ipS- 
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certain thai if I had daudnued my neseirchEs thare one day longer, I 
should have come upon ihe nest of hbck stntues which wm discovered 
in the highest mounds * . . 

Happily for de Sarzec, who^ armed with a jtrmdii and suhsJdi^d by 
die French Govemmentj could now at least be free from interference 
or molestadon by flassam's gangs^ it not a maner of'continuing 
his researches one or tw o days more*' in order to find a *nest of 
Starnes'. His annual seasons of excavation were to be contirined 
almost imintemipted until the end of the century, and the whole vast 
site systematicaliy examined. Actually it would be absurd to pretend 
that there w-as yet much "system' in the process of euccavation. It 
was still only possible to follow die best preserved and most obvious 
crude-brick walls, and liie plans which de Sarzec left are most scanty 
and incomplete.^ Yet the work was leisured and methodical, and 
Budge's allegation^ tJiat he 'attacked mound after mound, but 
excavated none of diera completely' is an uniait one, if only because 
no mound in die history of arcliaeology has ever been cpmpkufy 
excavated—least of all those where Budge himself worked. 

Little lias yet been said of the nature of the finds which de Sarzec 
brought to the Louvre from Tellob, and this must now be remedied, 
since by 1901 diey had earned for Lagash the doubtful distinction 
of being characterized ^the Pompeii of early Babylonian antiguity**® 
Actually they are divided into many different caEcgories, but first 
and foremost among these comes the archaic sculpture of the late 
tliird miUenium; portrait-statues in diorite or other hard stones of 
the iskakku governors of Lagash, To-day more than a score of them 
adorn the Louvre, w^hiie others found dieir way to England and 
America after de Sarzec's final departure from Telloh. The cunei^ 
form insciiptjons with which they were usually covered show at 
least six of those in tlie Louvre to tepressii Gudea, ihe seventh and 
most famous governor of Lagash. 

These statues were the first examples of pre-Babylonian art to 

^ More than thirty years after his d gaih one of his successors id the field 
Wrote to a friend; * C^eat incompT^hcnSible, moD cher codegue, mais on ne trmive 
januis de niiirs'. 

■ Budge, Mhi and PrognTi ojf t pS. 

■ Louvre Cataioguep 
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teach Europe, and tiiey brought sharply into focrus an archaic cnlrure 
whose ejustence liad dll now been hardly more than suspected* 
Even the art of the Assyrians, separated in time from these new finds 
by a matter of fifteen hundred years, began to appear by compdson 
stereotyped or over-represenmdoaal. And herein lay the importance 
of the new exhibits at the Louvre, for diey drew tl^e attention not 
only of antiquarians and scholars but of art-cddcs and the great 
contemporary artists of the French schooL For here at last, resur¬ 
rected from the remote past, were masterpieces of art which could 
be assessed on their oiMi merits 'independendy of any question of 
their age or school, of the sources from which they sprang, of the 
conditions which helped to shape them and of the naditions which 
they embody’,^ Since those dap much criticism has been lavished 
upon ilrera, as also u pon the work of even earlier S umeriitn sculp tures* 
It must suffice here to say that in aesthetic expression alone they 
rival the work of almost any peri od in the history of art* 

One of die earlier cm^mgs from Telloh, which go back anodier 
five hundred years before the time of Gudea, is the fcigmentary 
*Stela of the Vulmm', whose subject is as important as its style. It 
represents, as H* G* Wells reoendy pointed ouq the birdi of military 
discipline; the earliest record of a force of armed men inarching in 
step and led by a commander- Wells says: 

The natural man is a spasmodic and untrustn^arthy fighter, very 
violent when he is roused, but very dilikiilt to keep roused. The men 
who fight in cave f^intings are loose scrappers, not warriors- There 
have only been warriors since the dawn of the early city-stares. The 
warrior appears in formation in early Sumerian carvings^ There you see 
him in a sort of phalanx, ad\'andng with his shield locked with that of 
the next man and their spcais at a bv'd making an invincible line^ All 
down the changing historical record that body of disdpliiied mfantrv'- 
mcn appears and reoppears- - . 

The Sumerian texts from Telloh are no less interesting. Among the 
records of the early governors of Lagash is the story of one such 
armed expedition agaimt die neighbouring state of Umma* which 

^ C. L. Voolley, TAt D^sh/tfrmu ef SumEfiart Art^ London tf Jf? p- 

* H. G* WcOs, PAownix^ London 1941, p. 

* tJtruna=*Teil Joklm. 
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may be said ta be tbe first niilitary t^mpaign in the known history 
of the worid* The "Stela of the Vidtures^ was set up by a prince called 
Eannacum to mark the boundary between the two states. Umma 
situated higher up on the same branch of the Euphrates as 
L^sh^ and quarrels berween them were usually on the subject of 
irrigation water. There is an equally interesting record of a later 
governor, En temena, who decided to remove the cause of such dis¬ 
putes by building a canal to bring ’filter directly to Lagash &om the 
Tigris. This canal still survives in the form of the Shatt al Hai, 
which leaves the Tigris at the Kut barrage and Aows southwards 
towrds Telloh* 

Unhappily a great proportion of the tablets obtained from TeUoh 
do not derive from de Sarzec"^s legitimate excavations, for it was 
about this time that the illicit trade in antiquities started in real 
earnests It is not impossible that the whole trouble may be traced 
to de Sarzec's own indiscfedon in letting it he known that he liad 
sold his first group of finds to the Louvre for £s,acxj. Added to 
this, Hassam’s semi-coinmerdal rapacity over removable antiquities 
was sufficiently obvious to make them equally frir game for tiysl 
speculators^ In any case the early eighteen-eighties saw the first 
recognized d^ers in antiquities establ^hed in ^ Baghdad bazaar. 
Hie hand which they took m the excavation of TeUoh makes a 
story suffidentiy characterisdc to teU in full, and for this purpose it 
will be most oonvenieut to quote at some length from Sir Wallis 
Budge^ who himself extracted it from various sources on a visit to 
Iraq some years later. 

Budge says: 

After iSSz the intervals between de Sarzec's periods of work on the 
moimds grew longer and longer; iuid as be took no steps to safeguard his 
interest In them, the local Arabs, working hand-in-b^d with the men 
who had been ^"ith Rassam in and supplied with money by the 

dealets in Baghdad, began lo excavate the mounds on their own accounti 
Their object was not to find large andquitEes, which could not be easUy 
smuggled out of the country, but inscribed clay rableia, which could be 
carded on the person in the folds of the cloak, or packed in small 
boxes. 
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The rums oi Tall Loh were dearly those of a great mercaiitile com¬ 
munity and of a royal residence; and this being so, the records of the 
biisinffis transacted there, the tss accounts and the temple LLbrary must 
be there somewhere* The search for the record office and dearing-house 
of Lagash could not be sgccessfiilly carried on by dandesdne excavations 
at ni gh ^ so by arrangement with local offidals the work was carried on 
openly by day, - - * At length the nnauihorized diggers found what 
they were looking for in a small compact monnd, in whidi was a series 
of Hide chamhers containing baked clay inscribed tablets* The news of 
th^r discovery spread, as such things wiU, with extraordinary rapidity; 
and before they bad made arrangements to remove the mbletSj de Sarmc 
appeared aL Al-Basrah. The digg^ hurriedly shovelled back sand and 
earth over the chambers and began to dig in another mound, one which 
de SuTJijec had partially excavated*^ 

On his arrival at Telloh they denied all knowledge of any discovery 
of tablets, and by one excuse or another prevented him from dt g gmg 
in the mound where they acnmily were. After de Sarzec’s deprture 
the tablet chambers w^ere once more opened up andinacompamdvely 
short period, between ji^DOO and +0,000 mbiets found their way into 
the Iiands of the Baghdad dealers. Budge says: 

Every buyer exported his purchases as soon as possible; and so the 
great collection of Tall Loh tablets was very soon scattered all over the 
dviiized world- 

Even in more recent years Telloh has been a difficult site to pro¬ 
tect (com illicit digging. During the interval between de Sarm:*s 
deatli in 1901 and the resumption of the French excavation in 19035 
and again after the first world war, spasmodic looting continued, not 
only of tablets but of lar^ antiquities- Further diorite statues came 
to light and, after changing hands many times found their wuy into 
various museums, A magnificent life-size ^Governor of Lagash' was 
bought by dte British Museum from a London dealer; the hsid and 
body of one small but very fine *Gudea* came to rest some thousands 
of rniles apart, in the University Museum of Pennsylvania and the 
Iraq Museum respectively; othets are known to be srill *on the 
market'* The Louvre authorities dosed their excavations at Telloh 
with some appeanuioc of finality in 1931, but there can be no pretence 
^ Budge, lUse and Frtygrest e/ p. 1 pS* 
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tliat the site is in die $cienti^ic or any odier sense completely 
explored. 

The first Ajnericajt excavationis in Mesopotamia bepn in 1S87 
at the ^te of Nippui, ’wiiich Hes on the old eastemmost course of the 
Euphrates, not fex from the stjualid little modem settlemott called 
Sfiq si Afaq. From the very start the members of the expedition, 
including the field-director, Peters, found themselves completely 
out of their element in dealing with the tribal people in whose terri¬ 
tory they were to work, and considerably overawed by the magni¬ 
tude of the task which they had accepted with so much endiusiasm 
in die comfortable but now remote committee room of Permsylvania 
University* Hilprecht at least, who was one of the p^rty which set 
out fixim Hillali across the ckol on a February mornings was suffi¬ 
ciently impressed by his fksi sight of the great ^jggtirat mound which 
was their desdnarion. In a style at that time prescribed for narradves 
of exploradoti he rekiesr 

Finally on die third morning Bint^-Amir majestically towering above 
the wide^stteiched mounds of NufTatj rose dear on the horizon- Mote 
than 1,000 years ago the huge terraces and walls of the most tetiowned 
Babylonian sanduary had ctttmbled to a foiml^s mass- But ev^ai in 
their utter desolation they still seemed to testify to the lofty aspiradDiis 
of a bygone race. . * , 

He adds more prosaically: 

What would our committee at home have said at the sight of this 
enormous min, resembling more a picturesque mountairE range than the 
last impressive remains of human constmedons, 

Peters neglected every precaution wldch could have contributed 
towards the quiet progress of his work, and since the Afaq tribes 
were and arc a poor and thieving people, not alw'ays within control 
of the local authorities, trouble bound to follow* Instead of 
placing himself and his party under the protection of an appropriate 
sheikh, and paying him a suiall subsidy in return for supplying 
labour and protecting his interests, he established his camp on the 
summjt of the ^iggurat mound and ailovred his Turkissh commissar 
to dictate terms. A gang of 100 to 2fo Arab workmen tinder no 
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Ambic-spealdng authority would at any time prove sottic^ing of a 
handful, and the exaggerated ferocity bred m Pete^ himself by 
nervous anxiety and inadequate knowledge of local manners of 
course proved fatal Early in April thieving began at night and a 
tribesman shot dead by one of the camp-g^ds. Fearing some 
mass retaliation, Peters sent for a section of gendarmes fiom 
yah, and on their arrival (he moutjd vm surrounded and besieged 
by the Afaq. The rest is related by HUprecht; 

On Thuisday, i8 April, long befaie the suo rose, the whole eiqie^non 
was in readiness to vacate the mounds and to force their way to HiUa, 
when upon the treacherous order of Mukoia, an Arab secretly set to 

our huts of leeds and mats and laid ih* whole camp in ashes in the short 
space of five minutes. For a while the utmost confusion prevail^; die 
rtiiwc got demoialired, and occupied a neighbouring hill; and wlule we 
were nying to sai-e our effects, many of the Arabs cornmen^ 
in^ nif the horses perished in the flames, fiiearms and saddlebags and 
SioQO in gold lal into the hands of the ramauders, but all dre antiqmtira 
were saved. Under the war-dance and yells of the ftanuc Arabs the 
expedition finally wdthdtew. . . .* 

So Peters’ first season at Nippur ended in chaos and disaster. 

Surprisingly enough the group of antiquarian enthusiasts m the 
United States who had financed this venture seemed compatauvely 
undeterred by its iiutial misfire, and determined to l^rsevere. In the 
new year of 1890 the expedition returned to Telloh to try its li^ 
once more Circumstances were now more favourable, for the Alaq 
marshes had in the interval been afflicted by a cholera ^pidemic 
which had left the tribes dispirited and impoverished, imd though 
the Americans persisted in tlie curious policy of attempting to mo- 
midate them u-ith firework displays and other ‘big magics con¬ 
sidered effective with ‘savage* peoples, die good wages Aey offered 
proved an irresistible attraction. The new and improved ^cavanng 
Lmp at the foot of the mound, with its roomy compound ^losed 
by a basrion of camel-thorn, became a permanent tnstallation and 
three long seasons' work were accomplished before the end of the 
century. 

^ HOpteditT Ex^lctaticns in Bihk La/sdi^ p. 
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As was tte case with so many other Babylonian sites, by far the 
most important result of the Nippur excavations was the great mass 
of inscribed materia] found there. In all, about thirty thousand 
tablets were collected, mostly t^ts written in the Sumerian language 
and daring over a period of a thousand years, starting with the mid- 
third milleniiim b,c. Most significant of aU was the group devoted 
to Sumerian literature. For it must be rememhered that, out of the 
quarter of a million or so Sumerian texts which have in the past 
come to light in Babyloiua, over ninety-five per cent are economic 
in character, that is to say, hills, receipts, contracts of sale and 
exchange and other business dociirneri.ts, conforming to a set of 
conventional formulae and consequently fairly easy to read. Ths 
Sumerian literary tablets b:om Nippur number in all about 2,100 
aid constimte a major proportion of those at present known to 
exist* The rec^t publication of a first instalment^ ^ fore¬ 

taste of die great contribution which they will eventually make to 
the study of Sumerian culture. 

Judging from the publications of Peters,Hilprechi, and others and 
the present appearance of the site, method in the Nippur excavatioiis 
had reached about the same standard of efficiency as under the 
directorship of de Sarziec at Teiloh- It is perhaps an indicatioii of 
the birth of some sort of professional conscience in this respect that 
tf should now have become a subject of mutual criticism among 
archaeologists of di^rent nationalities. Budge, for instance, who 
was in Iraq on a British Museum mission while excavations hoth at 
Nippur and Teiloh were in progress, formed an equally poor opinion 
of the pretensions of either to call themselves ^sdentific*, and was not 
beyond opposing this opinion to French and American criticism of 
his colleagues and predecessors who had excavated for the British 
Museum. Of de Sarzec, for instance, he says: 

A French archaeologist, in describing Rassam's excavafions in 187^- 
1SS2, remarks, *£n comme tn Jis tritvaux risj^/rd{4ni 

plus a im pdlagg imejoml/e scuiuifyue* (Fossey, p. fi); and 

the excavations of de fiarzec may be righily described by the same words. 

* S. Ni KramcTr Aij^ikology^ Philadelphia 1944- 

* JUse and Pragrtsi cf p. 201^ 
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In anotbier paragraph* he is equally disparaging about the work 
at Nippur, 

Wallis Budge was at this time art assistant b the Department of 
Oriental Antiquities at the British Museum. His first mission to 
Mesopotamia took place in 1888^ and resulted from a most peculiar 
aid unfortunate situation whkh liad arisen in regard to ancknt sites 
in Assyria and Babylonia previously excavated by the Trustees' 
agents. 

When Rassam finally left Iraq for good in 1S82 he had appointed 
workmen to guard such important sites as Kuyunjik in the 
and Abu Habbah tn the south, where the musuem consi^d itself 
to have proprietory rights, and to prevent any excavation by un¬ 
authorized parties. Since that time large consignments of tablets iiad 
begun to be dispatched to various European museums by Baghdad 
d^ers, and evidence provided by the character and text of some 
of them suggested that they originated in the very sites which the 
Trustees were paying guardians to protect. It was suffic ien tly dis¬ 
concerting to find that in some cases the dealen from whom the 
tablets were bought seemed likely to be the guardians thcn^Ives, 
but what was even worse, owing to Rassam^s habit of leaving his 
excavations unsupervised, certain tablets now on tlie market seepKd 
likely to have been found during excavations paid for by the British 
Mus^m. This was a situation which plamly required investigation, 
and Budge was selected as the most suitable person to undertake 
this difficult task, having gained some experience of such nego^tions 
while purchasing antiquities for the museum in Egypt during the 
previous year. 

Pardy in order to place his mission on a more outwardly com¬ 
prehensible footing, the Trustees at the same time decided to request 
a renewal of their firman for the excavations in Mesopotamia. The 
problem as to which site should be chosen must have been con¬ 
siderable, since work in the past had been started and abandoned 

» Replying to critidsni by Breasted of Britiih escavating mediods at Kuywn- 
jik, which he called 'unscientific', Budge jai^: ‘Mort uavrilere than one who 
have seen the ate of the Amwican oreavadms 11 Nippur have Jailed to see 
(here any schibition of scientific digging.' Rit* and Pfogttst, p. 144, 
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on 5 iich a very large number of mounds^ and none could in any 
sense be considered completed. Budge^ in fectj makes the entirely 
true and very significant admission tEaLj in hia seardi for antiqui¬ 
ties, 'No British excavator had yet laid bare the mins of the buildings 
of any Assyrian oj Babylonian Facts such as these did not 

facilitate the negotiaion of a especially as the Turks them¬ 

selves Itad recently show signs cpf becoming ardtaeoIogicaJIy 
minded* An Imperial Ottoman Museum had been founded and 
placed in charge of a cultured and enterprising Ottoman official, 
while plans were being made for excavations subsidized by the Porte, 
In the end Kuyunjik was provisionally selected for tiie renewed 
attentions of British excairators* 

Budge^ who was ready to leave London by December 1SS7, now 
paid a second visit to Egypt on bis way to Baghdad, and it was on 
this occasion that he succeeded in purcliasing part of die famous 
Tell el Amamah tahlets, which g^ve so poignant a picture of the 
decaying Egyptian Empire in the rime of the Apostate Pharaoh, 
Akhenaton* Owing to die difficulties involved in sending them to 
England, they were still in his possession when lie reached Basrah 
by boat from Suez. 

From Basrah^ Budge travelled by river-steamer up the Tigris. On 
reaching Baghdad he had an invitatiOTi to stay on board the small 
Indian mail steamer Corner, which wns temporarily moored in mid¬ 
stream near the cenm of ihc town, and tUther ^ betook himself 
in one of the circular coracks, called gnj^y w'hich are us cliaracterisric 
of the Iraq waterways as camels are in the desert. There was an 
alarming tussle witli customs offidals, who mistook the box con¬ 
taining the Amamah tablets for smuggled whisky; but thanks to 
the intervention of Butierw^orth, the captain of the Cornet^ both 
Budge and his box were in the end safely admitted to 'British 
leiritorv'. 

The next step w^as to cal at the British Residency and present to 
Colonel Twwdie, then Consul-General in Baghdad, the letteis of 
introduction w'ith w'Hch be had been provided by Lord Salisbury, 
Rawlinson and others* He of course, fescinated to see the milieu 

w^hich had pro\ided a setting for so many distinguished pioneers 
^ Budge, By j!Vj^ and Jlgriir VoL 1 , p. 
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of Mesopotamiati archaeologyj and his excellent accoutit of It 
enhanced by a photograph^ of the central courtyard showing 
Tweedie in diplomatic unilorm supported by his staff and Sikh 
guard* It is easily recognizable as the same biiildingj now known 
as the ‘Eastetti Palace Hoief, which appears in the clumsy engravings 
made hy Felix Jones thirty years earlier** 

Tweedie impressed hfs visitor very much in the same way as 
Stratford Canning had Layard on his first visit to the Istanbul 
Embassy p He embarked ar once on a lengthy discussion of the Arab 
horse, quoting just suiEcient opinions of Arab and Persian miters 
in the original tongue to acquaint Budge with his mastery of oriental 
languages. Then, turning to the letters of introduction, he first 
professed himself unable to comprehend why such disiingujshed 
scholars and dipio mats should favour with personal communicauons 
‘a humble Indian officer sent to Baghdad lo qualify for a pension", 
Tliough unable to offer Budge accommodation in the Residency, he 
invited him, whenever he cared, to eat at his table, adding: 'And I 
can promise to give y ou a new kind of curry every night for a month 
at a stretch, so good a cook has God ^ven meJ Finely, he ex¬ 
pressed himself in no uncertain terms on the subject of the Trustees 
and their tablets. In effect,he informed Budge that (a) only Britisliers 
should from tlie first have been employed as supervisors of excava- 
tioii 5 , (i) the Museum had no legal right at all to appoint watchmen 
after leaving a site, fc) tile Museum should have selected certain sites 
and exicavated them completely because it would now be out of the 
(juesdon to prev^ent illicit digging at the many sites to which they 
had drawn the attention of local dealers* Tweedie next informed 
him that the local Turkish inspector of antiquities was aw'are of the 
purpose for which he liad come to Baghdad and would do every¬ 
thing possible to prevent him from purdiasing tablets himself. He 
w^amed him that if he got into trouble on this account be could not 
expect any official help. Ending eharacteristjcally with the usual 
radier pointless Arab proverb about a fox and a camel, he rose and in¬ 
vited Budge to liincb among the carpets,liarigtiigSp and fretted panelling 
coDected in the past by RuawHnson, Taylor, Rich, and many otliers, 

^ ibid, I, p. a^o* 

^ Felix Jones^ Me^airSf f^ng p. 310* 
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Knowing the character of mo^t provincial Turkish officials, and 
having by this dine probably summed up Wallis Budge^ Tweedie 
tsnnat have anticipated that his official advice would be taken as 
more than a formal admonidoru Budge, in fact, went straight from 
die Residency to call on Badri Beg, the Andtpiities Inspector^ from 
whom he received every courtesy. He saysj 

He described the difficulties which attended the purchase of tablets and 
their export from Baghdad, and proposed that 1 should commisHon him 
to act as buyer for the Museum. When 1 explained that this was im¬ 
possible he showed no ilTfeeling, but promptly said that he would do his 
utmost to persuade Haindi Bey and the Porte to renew our permit to 
maVr exca^'anons. In retum he begged me to propose that the appoint- 
mfint K Ddegale to watch ottr exesvatjons on behalf of the Porte, if the 
pernui were obtained^ should be given to him, and I thanked iilm and 
agreed to do so. 

Budge made arrangements with Badri Beg to be taken to the 
houses of the dealers who had tablets in their possession and was 
impressed with the size of their collections, which in some cases 
atnounEed to 'many hundreds’. He also noted that tlie majority of 
them came from sites excavated by the British MuseuncL He then 
took particulars of the dealers’ names and returned to the Cornet- 
On comparing the names with those on the letters of introduction 
pven him by Rassam to the guardians eraploj'ed by the Tniste^^ 

was hardly surprised to find that they were identical. During the 
following days he sec to work pujxhasing tablets for the museum on 
a large scale, and found the dealers most anxious to sell Tliis was 
easily explained when he discovered from a reliable source that 
Badri Beg had arranged for his purchases to be confiscated from him 
□n his departure from Baghdad and sold back to tlie dealers for a 
fraction of the price which he had paid^ To ensure the success of 
this plan the inspector had customs offidak posted in a boat to 
watch his movemmts to and from the Comets Bodge, howeverj had 
anajiged that the boxes containing the tablets should be brought 
out hy gufa at niglit, and the whole of his purchases w'ere thus safely 
shipped on the side of the steamer frdng away from the shore. Soon 
afterwards the Comet left for Basrah carrying a Persian noblemart 
bound for India on a state visiL Budge’s B^ylonkfi tablets, to- 
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gether mth those &om Tell el Amamali, were traitsfertied lo an 
Lidian mail steamer with the Khan^s baggage. Badri Beg was under 
the impression that Budge had not yet taken delivery of die tablets 
and, in order to reassure himj Budge let it be known tliat he 
about to pay a lengthy visit to Babylon and Abu Habbah. 

Budge excuses liimself for this very blatant piece of sharp practice 
on the grounds of the Turkish Government's inability to en.force 
its own laws and acquire the tablets for the Imperial Ottoman 
Museum. He says: 

I hid to decide whether the tablets should go to Berlin, or France^ or 
America or the British Museum, for there was not the remotest chance 
of tbetr going to Constantmople, and I determined that they should go 
!0 the British Museimi, and so I bought thenu It was exactly the same in 
Egypt, although the Trustees bad no ebim at all on the TaU-al-Amamjih 
tablets. Had I not come to a dedsiem at once^ and taken the eighty-iwo 
tablets when I had the chance of getting them,, they would certainly have 
gone to the Berlin Museom, or into the possession of some private 
coUecior^ or anjwhera excjept the Govemnient Museum of Eg>pKan 
Antiquities^ Cairo, When the Directoni of Museums in the East make It 
worth the while of uadt^es to bring their ‘finds’ to them, nodiing cf 
impartuice will find its way to Europe or America.^ 

Budge visited Babylon, Bits Nimrod, and Abu Habbah, and 
everywhere found traces of a brisk trade In Babylonian tablets* He 
was considerably shocked by the evidence which lie saw not only 
of havoc wrough t on the sites by unskilled diggers, but by storks 
of the dumsy attempts to export the tablets when foandi One man 
had sent several loosely packed cases on camel-^back to Damascus, 
and was surprised when they arrived riill of powdered Hay* Another 
liad smuggled Ms tablets in bales of cotton, which u'ent through the 
machine before they could be extiactetL Generally speaking it 
seemed surprising that any had reached the dealers intact* One 
might suppose that all diis would have convinced Budge of the 
soundness of Colonel Tw'eedie's judgement in the matter. His 
reaction, on the contrary, was to make a mental note of the site 
called Der, a few miles from Abu Habbah, as being another which 
might be subjected to the same trearment. 

^ Budge, Aiic anJ Jj^rirg VoL 1 , p- 241* 
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After a brief visit to die rums of 'Aqar Quf, he left Baghdad by 
river steamer for Basrah^ ’^Tien a strict customs exammation of his 
baggage failed to produce any tablets, the B^hchid authorities 
dr^ced a telegram to Istanbul asking for authority to prevent him 
leaving the eoirntry. In return for a small service, a friendly post 
office official arranged an accident to the just outside the dry, 
and by the time the reply arri ved. Budge had embarked for England. 

It is hardly surprising that Budgets ftnding^ in connexion with 
the Teakages" of uiblets ftom sites excavated by Tlai?sajn should have 
led to some unpleasantness on his return to London. Evidence of 
their having both expressed themselves energetically on the subject 
is provided by a repercussion some years later in tho form of an 
action for slander brought by lUsSiani against Budge in 1893. A 
contemporary number of the Dalfy News gives the following 
sUgbdy facetious account of it: 

Mr. Bassam has obtained a verdict for fifty pounds in his acdon 
against Mr. Budge of the British Museum. Ii is enough- Rassam was 

the gentleman who took out the femous letter to King Theodore of 
Abyssinia, and was imprisoned, and afterwards handsomely indemnified 
for his pains. Stibse<|ueniJy he conducted Assyrian excav-ations at Abu 
Habbah, in the interest of the Bridsb Museum, but, graady to the disgust 
of the Museum, the best thjn^ discovered did not find their way to the 
national collectioEL Other Aluseums obtained them off the private 
brokers into whose hands they passed. Mr. Budge, a British Museum 
offidal, expressed himself too freely on the suhjeet in regard to the con¬ 
duct and responsibility of Mr. Rassatn. He said that we only got the 
rubbish, and that the foidgners got the good thin g s, and moteover, that 
tlicy got them through the negligence of Mr. Rassain, or with his conni¬ 
vance. He went so ftur as to say that the oveiseers were the relauons of 
Mr. Eassafn, and that they fUnhered his private breaches of trust. This 
was not true, they su'ere not Mr. lLissam*s relations- and the Eastern 
imagination is so luxurianL Mr. Rassam maintained that all he found be 
sent home, and it was not his fiiult if predons things were afterwards 
found by others and sold at a good profit. It vras his misfortuni^ beyond 
qucstioii, for as the mound was excavated at the expense of his employers, 
all the plums should have gone to them. Mr. Budge made what most 
pctsons would liave conddcmd an ample apology, but tbis not 
enough for Mr. Rossom ot for his counsellors. Sir Henry Laj-ard and 
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Mr. Renouf cvidmce on bdiilf of ifr* Rassam, and tlie trial was in 
some respects a sort of andquadan fesdvsL These distmguishcsd persons 
have not been in die LdtLcnac^ of Ashur-bani-pal for nothing. Their 
measures of drnt! are not as our measures. Otherwise the better part of a 
week would hardly have been devoted to such a case-^ 

One would have supposed that, in view of what Imd happened^ 
Budge would have had sorne mis^vings as to his official reception 
on any future visic to Baghdad. Yet stories such as the discomfinire 
of Badri Beg have a tendency to be remembered only as long as 
their entertainment value lasts. As it proved, he retumed twice more 
to Iraq; and spent two further winter seasons excavating and buying 
antiquities. In tlte summer of i88S the Tm^^tees, who were consider¬ 
ing the compibtion of a private catalogue of the tablets from 
Nineveh, decided diat the trenches and debris of Kuyunjik should 
be given one more 'going over' in order to give the published list 
a dehnidve character. Tlie Turkish authorities insisted that the 
person to be in charge of the excavations should make application 
in person for the ^maiu So Budge was dispatched to Istanbul to 
enlist the help of the Ambassador^ Sir William White* He gives the 
most interesting account of his first visit to Hamdi Bey, Direaor of 
the Imperial Ottoman Museum, and of his beautiful house, *Cool 
Founrain*, overlooking the Bosphorus, with its elaJxjrate garden and 
priceless collection of £ttt treasures. He found this aristocratic and 
cultivated Turk *provokedahnostbeyondendurance*bya vtilgar ^d 
abusive article about himself just published in the CmumjiQrary 
Review by an English archaeologist called J. T, Bent, whom be had 
been compelled to prevent from exporting certain antiquities itom 
Turkish territory. The passages from this article, which Budge re- 
quotes, with their bad-mannered reference to the "ladies of his 
house", give one an impression of how very few Engtishinen at that 
time were capable of sensibility or discrimination in dealing with 
Eastern peoples. It is to Hamdi’s credit that be neverthel^s received 
Budge with the greatest courtesy, and^ though it was now contrary 
to the Turkish law, agreed to die Trustees' continued search for 
tablets at Kuyunjik, provided only that they would in return present 
I he Ottoman Museum wi th archaeolo^cal publications and castes 
^ ibid. VoU n, p* 30J* 
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of AssyrLm reliefc to tiie ecjuivident value. This arrangemetit Budge 
of coufse eagerly accepted. The grmting of the actual frmdit^ how¬ 
ever, depended in the end on a direct appeal to the Sultan by the 
Ambassador, and this White agireed to effea only on the basis of a 
curious private bargain. He stipulated that when Budge left for 
Mosul he should take with him White's young son, who was at a 
Lose end in Istanbul and anxious for some experience of Eastern 
travel. 

Budge and young W'hite travelled by boat to Alexandretta, where 
a ttteniber of the well-known Catani famil y set them on their way 
by the old Aleppo-Mardin road to Mosul. Budge's excavations at 
Kuyunjik on this occasion consisted in hardly more than sifting 
through the earth thrown out by previous excavators, and the het 
that he found about two hundred tablets in thb testifies to the 
crudeness of earlier dig^ng methods, A great deal of hi^ time in 
Mosul WHS spent in the purchase of ancient Greek, Syriac^ and 
Arabic manuscripts from the various reh^ous commumdes. He 
also, as w^e Iiave seen, visited BalawSt with Hormuzd Rassam*s 
nephew', Nimrud.^ In the spring of 1889 he returned to London. 

Budge's third sei»son*s wort in Iraq was mainly concerned with 
the site called Der, near Abu Habbab, which ite bad takm note of 
on his first visit to Babylonia. During the summer of 1889 the 
Trustees applied for a new permit to excavate Der 'and a number 
of other sites in the neighbourhood^ The Porte preferred tliat this 
should limit their work 10 Der itself, but otherwise agreed to 
arran^g a firman- This involved applying to the government of 
Baghdad for pardculars of the situation, o wnership, etc., of the site, 
and it became generally knovm that Budge was about to excavate 
it. Wlien Budge reached Baghdad in the winter of 1890 he had 
hardly been an hour in the town before he beard of the effect which 
this had had. In point of fact the Wall of Baghdad had decided, 
apparently with the cx>niiivance of the Istanbul authorities, to make 
a prelLminary "examination" of the site before the firman was granted, 
and this examination bad been astonishingly productive. Nearly ten 
thousand tablets bad been sold to the dealers in Baghdad and lie 
had then been able conscientiously to inform the Porte that Der 

* S« p. 173. 
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had no great pos5d>Llitie3 and tiiene should be no objection to giving 
Budge his firman, 

Budge*& informant was able to give him a first-hand account of 
the discovery. He said that 

there were many thousands of conttact-thbkts and business documenu 
in clay cases^ stamped with the impiiAsioas of the seals of witnsses* The 
biggest of these were deposited in large tmhalcfid earthenware jar^ which 
stood in the ground^ and the small were stacked in heaps on slabs of stone 
laid flat on the earth. They tried to move the jats widiout emptying them, 
hut the jars collapsed under the weight of their contents, and many tablets 
^»eii5 broken by falling On tbe ground. . . * In one chamber they found 
rows of tablets lying on slabs, as if they had been ananged there in some 
special order.^ 

Fallen from these w^re small triangular inscribed labels which had 
been attached to tbein by fibrous cords. A very considerable number 
of carved cylinder-seals had been found among the cablets. 

The informant W'as also greatly surprised to find Budge a little 
put out on bearing his story* He said: 

Be not sad of heart fat such a thing has never happened to any seeker 
far anukat before- We have all the tablets m Baghdad, we are all your 
friends, and we have kept the tablets for you* You will buy them and 
they shall go out of the country quickly, and you will be able to live with 
your English &iend$ in Baghdad and not be obliged to ah in the desert 
with the jackals and the vultures, and bum by day and freeze by 
Besides, there are now* many oranges in Baghdad.* 

In comparison with the WiH*s spectacular success as an archae¬ 
ologist, Budge's own mod^t excavations at Der were necessarily 
something of an and-climax. In any case when be left Iraq for the 
last time a few weeks later the two groups of Der tablets, numbering 
2,500 and 7,000 respectively, whidt he had purchased m Baghdad 
were by far the most formidable result of his third season* 

The site of Der has once mote received the attention of the local 
govemment in recent years under remarkably differeni ctrenm- 
scances. In 1941 it was one of the sites selected by the writer for the 
*• ibid. VcL II, p. 

■ LbitL p. ijfl. 
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training of Arab personnel attached to the And^ties DepaitmenL* 
The exact stiatificadon of the mounds was worked out from the 
sui&ce to the otigmal virgin soil and correlated with such dating- 
material as the tablets oSeted. At the same time a corpus of pottery 
and cylinder-seals was compiled ranging over a period of two 
thousand years. The site appears to represent a suburb of Sippar 
founded in tbe time of King Sargon of Akkad, 

'■ ef. the Journal Suimr^ VoL Nq. a. 
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Thirteen 
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ETHICS AND METHOD 

I N reading the foregoing chapters it would be possible to conclude 
titat the entire preoccupation of western archaeologisis in hleso- 
potamia in the last century consisted in looting \'aluabk anti¬ 
quities from the country and indigenous people to whom ^ey 
lighifully helonged, hy methods as datna^g to the antiquities 
themselves as to the ancient monuments constituting the sources 
from which they were derived. Yet on closer examination tills 
inferenK appears plainly ridiculous. It involves one in an argument 
by no means restricted to the sphere of antiquities* but emhracing 
the immensely more extensive subject of colonial exploitation; a 
subject w'liose every aspect has in the past been so distorted hy 
propaganda that it is scarcely any longer susceptible of judicial logic. 
It is a milieu where the simplest ethics have become so obscured by 
growth and cliange that a static judgement may provide a casus helU^ 
where a son's guiding principles may be the aniiihesis of bis hither s 
most sacred conviction, without detriment to tits regard of one for 
the other. To every ingenuous question there is a dusty answer. 
Did John Company intertere with tile autonomous development of 
Lidia.^ Did the Americans pay a fair price to the Indian who owned 
Manhatran? Were the Arab wars of conquest really wars of libera¬ 
tion? Were the Congo scandals a storm in a teacup? Did Balfour 
know there were any Arabs in Palestine? ^Tiat benefits did Musso¬ 
lini faring to Abyssinia? If the answers to these most poignant 
questions leave us still hot for certainties, the ground witi fae no 
5^er in the stiaiter sphere of archaeology. 

Mesopotamia in the nineteenth century was a neglected province 
of a decaying empire, for the most part sliamefully administered by 
corrupt Ottoman officials. Tlie Arab peoples of the country had 
reached so low an ebb that their rights were in abeyance and theif 
traditions almost forgotten- For all the manly virtues wltich they 
inherited from their imperial ancestors, six centuries of oppression 
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hjid kfi: diem backi^-iard and ignorant* In tlie realm of anticjuitieSj 
derived, after all, iront they had been taught to consider a 
lierericsd age, it would have been absurd to expect tliem to under¬ 
stand die value, inmnsic or odierwise, of these monuments which 
cliance had located within their territory, let alone the necessity fox 
their prcsrervatioiu The Westerner, dierefore, who considered the 
stones of Assyria a world-berttage could hardly be blamed for pre¬ 
ferring to see thecQ installed in a museum within reach of an epi- 
graphist, rather tlian rottmg in a mound where a chance rainstorm 
leave them at the mercy of Arab gypsum-burners. 

Up to the last years of the century and the appearance of indivi¬ 
duals like Hamdi Bey, the Turks also had been equally indifferent 
to tile fete of pre-Islamic monumenitSp Indeed, they had often enough 
opposed and obstructed the activities of Western excavators, but 
for the wTOng reasons, Tlieir opposition was almost always actuated 
by religious prejudice, personal spite or ordinary malice. Further^ 
more^ this very opposition itself proved as great a detriment to the 
efficiency of the excavarions as shotuige of fimds. The disabilities 
created by both drcumstances were regrettable, but they inevitably 
serve to auginent our admiration for the men whose patience and 
ingeiuiity rose superior to them. One would hardly have expected 
Laj'ard to abandon his work at Nimrild on the assumption that some 
liitiire generation of archaeologists would be better equipped; nor 
would one have wished Bora to entrust the Khorsabad sculptures 
to the Pasha of Mosul in trust for an Iraq nation of the future. No 
logic or ethics of an age which they could not foresee must be 
allow'ed to detract from the human endeavour of these great 
explorer^* Nevertheles^j it is in some sense with a feeling of relief 
that one turns at this point to an entirely new phase in die history 
of archaeology. Tile end of die century in fact marked such a 
conspicuous epoch in the evolution of historicai leseaich that it must 
here be dwelt upon at some length. 

In the first place, then, it should be unreservedly affirmed that the 
new^ development recited from the appearance in the field of the 
first German archaeobgists, I ike their colleagues of other nation- 
alides these new-comers were by no means avei^e to the discovecy 
of removable antiquities for their museums or the acquisition of 
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tests for the benefit of the many Geiman scholars who had follnwd 
Grotefend in the realm of Assyriclogy* Yet tlidr main purpose ^'as 
a new one, namely, the carefiil examination of tlie architectuml and 
social setting from whidi sucit antiquities had hitherto been so heed¬ 
lessly removed. We have already quoted Budge's significant 
admission^ that no excavadon had yet laid bare the iuUilmgs of a 
Babylonian town. To repair this omission was the Germaixs* first 
aim; tlieir second was to elucidate for the first time the historical 
significance of stratification in M^opotamian mounds. In the first 
tliirteen years of the new century both aims w ere accomplished with 
a patience and methodical ingenuity which set an entirely new 
standard for the conduct of archaeological excavadom in all parts 
of the world. 

By far the greatest task wlijch Dr. Koldewey and hiS colleges 
set riiemselves ^-as the final and definitive escavarion of the mins 
ofBabylonj a work with which his expedition was preoccupied from 
March 1S99 until a few months before the first world As we 
have seen, the Gcmiajis were by no means the first in the field at 
Babylon, and Koldewey himself modesdy remarks: 

It involves no deptedation of the bboms of our predecessors when we 
say ihai: they aic superseded in almt^ eviary detaU by the results of our 
many years of exca^-ations, so fer as the knowledge of die city mins are 
concerned, and thus it would be hardly worch while to controller! 
expressly their numerous errors." 

The same fret mil also perhaps help to excuse the rather brief 
reference in the preceding pages to these same earlier attempts on 
the site* 

There is little to surest that excavating technique among the 
Germaiis was not bom fiJly^fledgcd- Presumably the following of 
baked brick walls, which presents littk difficulty, led imperceptibly 
to a mastery of the fax more difficult task of tracing sun-dned brick^ 
work. It is, in any case, certain that by the end of their second 
season they liad equipped themselves with a gang of skilled Arab 
wall-tracers whose descendants and successors liave formed the 

^ See p* iM. 

■ fL Koldcwc^, TA£ Exeavatwru of Lundoo i^t4, p. il 
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nucleus of the workmen employed on almost every excavation from 
that tky to this. Uttle difficulty was here presented by stradheation, 
since buildings belonging to different occupational levels could 
usually be idenDfied by the bricks inscribed with the names of dieir 
builders; but the recovery of architectural detail soon became a fine 
art, wddi tlie result that, by the time die work at Babylon was inter¬ 
rupted by the first rumours of war in Europe^ die whole layout of 
the imperial city with its complicated fortifications^ monumental 
gateways, proces^jon-street, and almost every one of its prinopal 
buildings had been excavated or ochtirwisc traced sufficiently to make 
a convincing and reliable reconstruction. Thus, in Budgets sense, 
the 'buildings were laid bare'; and yet to those who visit die site 
to-day the result is somewhat disappoindiig. Here are no tidy and 
comprehcrtsible ruirts^ such as one sees in Greece or Eg)^t; for it is 
in the nature of mudbrick walls diat their ruins, once exposed, can¬ 
not be preserved. As a result, the site to-day, save for the dominating 
outline of the more massive structureSj whose sheer bulk had ren¬ 
dered them semi-indestrucdble, presents a scene of devastation 
almost as complete as when first discovered by European travellers. 

The dty ’which die Germans excavated dates largely from the 
time of the New Babylonian Empire (seventh to sUdi centuries B.c.), 
and a great many of its monuments were the work of Nebuchad¬ 
nezzar. Most of these fall ’Within the area of the Inner City, which 
w^s traversed north to south by the Fia Sacra of Babylonian cere*- 
monial. This street was ele\^ted twelve and a half metres above 
plain-level and pa’ved with slabs of red and white marble nearly a 
metre sejuare. The w'alls which flanked it on either side and whose 
ioundations penetrated deep into the ruins of earli^ dries, were 
faced with bricks glazed in bright colours and omatnmiicd with a 
uiple frieze of heraldic animals in relief (bulls, Hons, and dragons). 
In the centre of tile town it skirted the east wall of the great temple- 
enclosure, E-temen-anki, and, turning westw-ards beyond it, spanned 
the Euphrates on a fine arched bridge and passed on into the western 
quarter of the dtyp E-temen~anki, with its high liggurat, shares 
with Birii Nimrod the honour of possibly represenring the Biblical 
tower of Babel. The tU’wer ’tself w"as seventy-five metres high, with 
a triple staircase, and receded in a succession of stages or store)^. 
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According to an almost contemporary inscription, the uppermost 
stotev was adorned nritli six sanctuaries consecrated to various gods, 
thn iig H this did not accord with the dimensions assumed by the 
excavators. Almost every brick of its structure was quarried away 
by the builders of Hillali after the Germans departed, and notiiing 
is now left but a reedy lake of water in a deep depression. 

At its north end, where the procrasion-street passed through the 
double forrificaiion of die Inner City, was the famous Tshtar Gate, 
with its double portals hanked by gigantic towers. This, too, was 
covered with glaze and ontamcnted with five hundred and 

seveniy-five bulls and dragons. A hundred and fifty-two of these 
figures remained intact in ^ir origina] positions, and sufficient was 
preserved of the remaining structure for its original appearance to 
be more than a matter of conjecture. The Germans therefore took 
upon themseh'es the task of removing the surviving ornament, and 
incorporating it in a full-size reconstruedon of die gate in the Berlin 
Museum. Since die number of conspicuous olyets art produced by 
the whole of their thirteen years' excavations could practically be 
counted on the fingers of one hand, this decision was perfectly 
understandable. 

Tlie subsequent fate of these Ishtar Gate decorations is in itself 
gyimpfQjn^ric of the new ethic tn die realm of excavation. ^Tien 
Koldewey left for home in 1917 the six hundred and forty-nine cases 
containing die bricks were left stored in the German expedition- 
house at Hillah, and, on the establishment of the new government, 
came under the charge of Gertrude Bell, who, as Oriental Secretary 
to Sir Percy Cox, had assumed responsibility for constituting an 
antiquities service. There they remained intact until when, in 
conformity with the ticwly-estahlished Antiquities Liav, tbeir telease 
to German Government was sanctioned, in exchange for repre¬ 
sentative examples of the restored panels and two magnificent 
models of the dty of Babylon which now adorn the Iraq and 
Babylon museums. The remainder of die cases reached Berlin in 

1917* - 

Babylon was not the only site where the success of die German 
excavators made the efforts of their predecessors appear ineffcccuaL 
The Assyrian site of Ashur was also excavated almost continuously 
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from 1902 to 1914, mainly under die direedonon!)r* Walter AndracJ 
This first capital of die embryo nation, dadng from the time when 
it was no mote than a city-state^ was in diose days most picturesquely 
set on a spur of rook surrounded on two sides by the waters of 
the Tigris* It ’was heavily fortified and crowned by at least thiee 
^igguratit including £-Aarsag-kuriurraj *Tlle Great Mountain and 
House of all Lands", Here, also, the Germans Traced out the walk 
of houses and temples of the city; but they also made a new and 
evtnemely important experiment. Selecting a major bmldingj the 
Temple of Ishtar, consort of the dry's patron-god, Ashur, they 
carried down its excavation through the ruins of I^If a dozen earlier 
temples to an original archaic shrine dating from tile days when 
Assyria ’was a dny province on the borders of prosperous Sumer^ 

It ’was a hrilUant feat of exca’vattQg^ and the prototype of all strati- 
graphical investigations in later times. It involved the tracings clear- 
ing, photographing, and phnniiig of every building in before 
clearing away its ruins and attending to its predecessor* Its re’ft^d 
and justification was the discovery of the Archaic Temple buried 
beneath the deeply accumulated evidence of its great antiquity, and 
providing for the first time detailed evidence of Sumerkn reHgious 
rites and the parapheinalia connected with them in its original 
setting. 

During the years the Germans wcFfked at Babylon and Ashur, 
expeditians were sdll being sponsored by institutions of other 
nationaljties* Americans at Bismayah, the *L^t City of Adah", were 
intelligently emularing German methods,- The French at £ish^ and 
elsewhere had yet made little concession to progressive tendencies. 
King, representing the British Museum at Kujmnjik, may at least be 
given credit for being the first 10 suspect a pre-Assyrian settlement 
there. But aU this work was secondary in iitiportanoe compared 
with the strong line of scientific development appreni in the acti¬ 
vities of the Dentsc/i-Omrit Gtsellschaji, If any reservation is to be 

* Descrihed in der Detasek-Orunt GtselkcAafr^ No. 10, 1903 

et wq* and IPist£fttcfinJ}Er:A£ DuasiA-Oriinx G^xeilicAafij 

^ n, 14, 19 ^ 

’ J* BaEiksp or tks Zost City qf 

H* de Genouillac, Prt/m^rti Mt^AtrcA^j ArcA£oIffgi^u£j d ATdJ. 
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made in praising the GennanSj it h in cotineiion with the public 
presentation of their results. Total preoccupation with scientific 
minutiae rohhed tlieii writings of all but academic appeal, and the 
educative potential of their work suffered accordingly. Any la^an 
who has attempted to interest himself in the German reports is likely 
to agree with Koldewey when he himself admits: 

The gradual progress of the estmvadons, important and admubtuig 
as it b for the esploieis, appean ofless inteiest to those who take little 
share in 


About the end of the first decade of the twentieth century it 
seenved to occur simultaneously to individuals and institutions of 
several nationalities that the mins and monuments of the pre*Islamic 
age in Mesopotamia were by no means the only ones which matted 
die attention of scholars and andquarians. In the years 1907-8 the 
French* took the initiative in making a serious ejtamination of early 
Moslem and medieval remains, and by (909 no less than four 
separate parties might have Been found travelling around the country 
exploring and tarefully recording the ruins and ancient buildings 
of diese later periods, Conrad Preusser, a member of Ae Babylon 
expedidoiH was busy photographing and planning Christian churches 
and lesser-known Moslem shrines.* Sane and Herzfdd* were mak¬ 
ing an even more productive journey of exploration down the 
Euphrates and up the Tigris, visiting among other fkmous blaimc 
Sites die ruins of Simarra, where Herefeld later excavated. The 
Czech geographer, Alois Musil, was making an elaborate topo¬ 
graphical study of the Middle Euphrates and A 1 Jasiiah ‘ And 
finally, Gertrude Beh had embarked on the journey of exploration 


* Koldewey, The Exseyaiiont « Pidaet 

* See L. Massignon, Mutkii tn Mtjopf/tamie, 1 Vols., Caho 1910-1^ 

'C Preusser NoftlmesopotaMudliSiitidii^lerAltehrtttUKAtruniiljlam- 


isehef Zeit, L«pdg ijn- , 

‘ F- SariBKid E, H£t^<iid,^reh3ologuek*/{iiitm Euphrai-int 




4 Vqla., Beriin lyii-M- , 1-1 j 

■ Musil’s puilkadoti (He MiddU Euph«iee, New York 1917) ts only marred 
by a giottsqije system of nanslitirrtHng Arabic namBS. His coLeetton of 
classical and Arabic ndemnccs, etc., i* immensely useful. 
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referred to in an rariier chapter^ and aftena^rds described in Amursih 
£Q AmuratL^ 

It h greatly to Gertrude Bellas credit diat during her travels in 
1909 her sensitive understanding of die peoples with whom she Tras 
associated enabled her to recognize the first stifrings of what has 
later come to be known as the 'Arab Awakening*. All through their 
centuries of repression, the Arabs had preserved at least a sense ot 
their own unity . They remained a cotnmuruty, speaking one lan¬ 
guage, descended—partly, at least—^firom the sjune ancestors and 
living a traditional life ijilietited from ? common d^ilization. The 
advent of missionaries with printing presses and the improvement 
of education liad in the end somedting to do with reviving their 
national consciousness, and political nationalism was an early 
symptom of their cultural renaissance- 

Tile early impr^sion which Gertrude Bell received of the great 
change which was taking place in the Arab w'orld is well described 
by her in a letter to Lord Cromer* She says: 

And yet there was a new note. For the first time in all the turbulem 
centuries to which those desolate regions bear witness, a potient word had 
gone forthj and those who had caught it listened in amazement, asking 
one another for an exphnation of its meaning. Libert)^—what is liberty? 
I think the questicn which mn ao perpemalSy through the black lents 
W'Oidd have received no better a aoludon tri the royal pavilions which 
had once spread their glories over the plain. Idly though it fell from the 
lips of die Bedouin, it foretold change* That sense of change^ uneasy 
and bewildered, hung over the whole of die Ottoman Empire; it wras 
rarely unalloyed with ansdetyi there was, it must be admitted, little to 
enconiage an unqualified confideber in the immediate fumre* But one 
thing was certain; di-e moving Finger had inscribed a ftesh title upon 
[he page/ 

Writing in lyio Gertrude Bell could not have foreseen the form 
which die first step in tlie Arab rUorgimmio wrouJd take five years 
later, nar the considerable part w^hiefa she was to play in it herself. 
When in 1917 a Bridsh-Indian army occupied Baghdad and General 

^ G. L. Bel], /tmurajA ic It W'as on this journey ihai Miss Belt 

tnade die SEudy of A1 ' Ukhaiclir afterwanf5 published sepantielVh 

* Ibid* Prefoce. 
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Maude's femous speech annouiKcd to the people Great Britain's 
support for the ‘aspirations of their Race', she was still serving on 
the ‘Arab Bureau' in Cairo, which contributed so much to the 
corresponding liberation of the Levant States. A few years later she 
herself returned to Iraq as Oriental Secretary' to die first British High 
Commissioner. 

The situation in regard to the proper preservation of antiquities 
under the new regime had become a matter of discussion within a 
few months of the occupation, and on Miss Bell’s arrival it v'as at 
ontx clear tliat no one could be better equipped than she to assume 
the responsibility of creating an Antiquities Service based on tlie 
inauguration of a national collection, and to adidse on the legisb- 
tion required for the purpose. The newly formed department w^ 
accordingly placed in her charge, and both tt and the embryo 
museum were temporarily accommodated in a single modest room 
in the Sarai. Miss Bell thus became Iraq's first Director of Antiqui¬ 
ties and simul taneously the founder of the Iraq Museum. 

The decision to tegulatiae and exactly prescribe the conduct of 
aitdiaeological excavations came by no means too soon. Even before 
the signing of the 1913 armistice the British Mu^nm already had a 
representative in the field. This was R. Campbell Tliompson, who 
had worked at Nineveh before the war and now onoe more found 
himself serving in Iraq as a Captain in the Intelligence Corps. Dur¬ 
ing 1918 he made some not very effectual soundings both at Ur 
(Tell Muqayyar) and twenty miles fimther south at Abu Shahiain, 
the Biblical Eridu and site of a &mous Sumerian shrine, both of 
which had last received the attentions of Taylor in i853“4*^ Thomp¬ 
son used Indian troops to do the actual digging, whereas H. R. Hall, 
who succeeded him at Ur the following year, obtained for this pur¬ 
pose the services of seventy Turkish war-prisoners. Hall’s rather 
tentative work at Ur was much Icm important than his discovery 
some miles away at AI ’Ubaid of a small temple pbtform-^:leaiIy 
the Sumerian prototype of the bter liggitrats and contemporary with 
the archaic Ish tar Temple at Ashur. The fine archi tectural embellish- 

i Sec aljove, p. 1^4. Thomp^on^s saimdnig)^ were publisiiecl in tbc Journal 
afiAt Soewiy^ VoL XV slid Vo!k 70. 
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ments fallen from the fafade of the now vanished almne included 
the great copper lintel ornamented with stags heads and the lion- 
bird, Im-dugud, In the absence as yet of any definite regulation, 
they were divided between the British Museum and Gertrude Bell's 
new national collection. Funds grew short after this, and it was not 
until 1921 that an expedition, now representing the combined re¬ 
sources of tbe Briti^ Museum and tbe University Museum of 
Pennsyl^’ania, returned to Ur under the directorship of C. L. (now 
Sir Leonard) Woolley. This may be said to have inaugurated the 
great aichaeolo^cal revival of the twenties and early thirties. 

The law whi^ from now onwards governed the affiiirs of excava- 
tots, though it Owed something to Turkish regulations conceived 
twenty-five years earlier hy Hamdl Bey, was entirely in keeping 
with the new political identity of the state. Foreign expeditions 
were not permitted to operate in the country unless constituted on 
prescribed lines and including certain experts such as an epigraphist, 
an architect and a competent photographer. A party thus constituted 
mi^t obtain an excavating permit for a single site whose exact linuts 
were previously determined, and which could then be excavated only 
in a manner judged by the Director of Antiquities to be in keeping 
with the most improved and up-to-date methods. All movable finds 
were to be numbered and registered, and although all antiquities, 
movable or otherwise, were in the first place the property of the state, 
at the end of a season’s work a representative collection of objects 
would be assigned to the excavator in recompense for his pains and 
expense. The remainder would be added to the national collect'on. 

The administration of this law presented few difficulties and it 
remained in force a doxen years without serious criticism except 
from the most irresponsible quarters. True, an equitable division of 
finds at the end of a season called for tbe most uncompromising 
integrity on the part of the director and corresponding forbearance 
among the excavators, Gertrude Bell in fact describes in one of Iter 
letters with what reluctance she found herself often compelled in the 
'divisions', to relieve an excavator of some of his most cherished 
discoveries. Yet On the whole the archaeologists were satisfied and 
the size and wealth of tJte national coFection increased at a prodigious 
speed "without effort or expenditure on the part of the nation. 
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By 1932, when the mandate ended, there were eleven expeditions 
of five diSerent nationalities operating in the country simultaneously. 
The museum was now hous^ in a feirly large building, and the 
Depattment of Antiquities, nowunder the care of Mr. Sidney SnutV 
had been augmented by the addition of several new services, such 
as a libiary, phoiographic section and laboratory to cope with the 
care and preservation of the now considerable stream of anirquj ties 
arriving &om the field. 

Any attempt here to summarize the work of the various insritu- 
rions and indiridualSi who contributed to the total of archaeological 
discovery between wars, would risk deterioiadng into a mere cata- 
logue. It would also mean largely duplicating an account ^ven by 
the writer in a previous work.* It will therefore be more interesting 
to consider the period as a whole, and observe the shiiiing trend in 
historical interest, as well as some striking new steps in the evolution 
of method and practice. 

If one escoeption should be made to this ruling it is in the case 
of Sir Leonard Woolley’s discovery of the ‘Royal Cemeteip;’ at Ur, 
w'hich capiured the public imaginatioii more than any similar event 
since Howard Carter’s Egyptian find. 

Arriving for the first rime at Tell Muqay)^ in 1912, Woolley's 
party found their nearest point of contact with civilieatiou to be a 
small station known as Ur-Juncrion on the Baghdad-Basrah railway, 
having a branch line to NSsiriyah, some miles to the easrt. 

Both die ruined ^iggurat at Ur and the riny temple^platform at 
A 1 *Uhaid ace in ^t visible from the train window. The site to-day 
is separated from the Persian Gulf by more than a hundred miles of 
desert and marshes, and it is difficult to imagine it in Sumerian times 
as a prosperous harbour-town. Yet this was what Woolley found 
it to have been. His early investigations revealed a fortified dty 
covering about four square miles of coimtry, with quays for shipping 
running fer in among the buildings. For the test it was occupied 
by streets and the houses of ordinary Sumerian citizens, except for 
a great walled enclosure in the centre, which contained most of its 

’ Now Keeper of the DepartmeDt of ^:)'pdan and Babybnwi Anriquities 
in die British Museum. 

* Seion Lloyd, J/w/wfomw. Excavatiinu on Sumtfian Stitt, London 1936. 
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temples and other public buildm^. The houses iheniselves were so 
e3cacdy like those of a small to^m in Iraq to^Jay—say, for instance, 
Najaf — tbaE if one could see air photographs of both they would be 
almost indistirfcguisliable, except, of course, for the character of die 
religious buildings in the Centre. Possibly one of the only differences 
was that at Ur doorwaira were usually arched owing to the shortage 
of wood for making lintels, and the rooms were narrower owmg to 
having no steel beams* The Snmerians often buried thdr dead 
beneath the floors of their houses, and Woolley found several bouses 
which had evidently become so full of graves that the living mhabi- 
tants had had to move^ 

There is also no need ro say much about the daily life of the 
Sumerians at home, as ilksuated by tbelr private possessions wltich 
remained in the mined houses—^ag?un because almost every domesdc 
detail exactly resembled those wliich clLaracterize the life of Iracp 
peasants to-day* They had the same domestic animals, ate the same 
food cooked in the same way, slept on the sam£ bedding and bought 
their provisions in the same sort of market. 

Woolley exca vated almost the whole of the temple-enclosure, and 
die evidence which it provided of Sumerian pubHc Hfe ’was most 
remarkable. By far the most conspicuous building was, of course, 
the jiggufat. Many times rebuilt and impressed, its triple staircase 
was still sufficiently wetl-prserved to he partiaUy restored, and tlie 
ar ti ficlal -mountain theorj' was here confinned by evidence which 
Woolley found suggesting that its upper terraces bad been adorned 
’With quite large trees. 

Actually the whole ritual purpose of the ^iggarmt was by that time 
beginning to become much more dear o’wing to the light thrown 
upon it by newly deciphered Sumerian religious texts, as well as 
scenes represented on cyiinder-seais and carved reliefs* It appeared 
that die small shrine at the sunmut of die tower was used mostly 
ai the great New Year’s festival connected with the irrigation of the 
[and and the fertility of the crops. One imagine a long procession 
of priests and notables winding its way up the liggurai^ from the 
summit of which one could see the smoke of sacrifices rising from 
other shrines just ’visibk across the ’wide expanse of cultiviited plain, 
where the same ceremony was being performed. Each year a new 
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priest and pri^tess were chosen to symbolize the principles of fer- 
tiiity in a Aierer gamos which u'as the climax, of the ceremony. After 
it ^Tis over they were perhaps considered to have no further part in 
ordinary human life and were themselves consequently sararificed. It 
has been suggested, and is by no means improbable, that it wm the 
graves of these unfortunate people which Woolley discovered in the 
neighbouring cemetery five thovisand years later. At the time they 
were provisionally referred to as ‘kings’ and ‘queens , though no 
royal titles adorned their names.* 

The cemetery was first excavated in the winter season of 1916, 
lay just outside the walls of the tuner city, and the graves were 
dug down into the accumulated rubbish heaps of previous genera¬ 
tions. Tlic more important tombs were rectangular chambers hi^t 
of stone rubble, either vaulted or, in some cases, coveted with 
genuine domes, whicli in themselves were a remarkable thing to find 
at such an early date. It is also interesting that out of the scores of 
these which appeared, only a few had escaped the Ptteudon of tomb- 
robbers in ancient times, and the first one w hich came to light was 
one of many which contained nothing but a few broken fragments 
of gold leaf Jittered about the floor. The first undisturbed corah wtas 
that of some great lady whose name will never be known. A square 
sliaf: led to it from the surface, and about half-way down in the 
filling Woolley found the magnificent gold dagger and gold cylinder- 
seal of a prince called Mes-kalam-dug, who had evidently 

flung them into the shaft as it was being filled, in a gesture of farewelL 
When the tomb itself was reached, the diggers experienced one of 
those thrills which the archaeologist of to-day shares with the tomb- 
robbers of other rimes. Woolley says: 

The vault had been built over a centring of stout wcodsa beams 
which mn right through the stonework, and their decay had left half a 
dozen holes, through whicli one could glimpse parts of the dim mrenor 
and by die light of electric torches, could even see on the floor bdow 
ihe shape of green co pper vessels and catch an occasional gleam of gold* 

There proved to be five bodies within, four of which were those 

*The or otibcrwise tif die indeeil* still reiiuuns fuh JaJki. 

* C. 1 - Woolky* Urof lAt CAoMtesy London 1939* p- 70- 
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of male smaiits sacrificed as pan of the ritual of burial The fiitli 
^'as that of the lady,herself, wearing a gold headdress and hoiding 
a fluted gold tumbler to her lips. But it remained for an adjoining 
pdr of tombs to give the first real impression of the grim ceremony 
which accompanied thu; kind of fimerai. Tliis next pair were identi¬ 
fied by inscribed cylinder-seals, which they containeda as a man and 
woman called Aiargi and Shubad, who, as we have said^ wiere at the 
time ptiesumcd to he a king and qin^n* First AbargI liad been buried 
in a single vaulted chamber. In front of Its door ^^as a rectangular 
open shaft with a ramp leading down to it, and this w^ filled witli 
the bodies of guards and attendants sacrihced so that they might 
accompany Abargi into the after-world. Some of the soldiets wore 
copper helmets and carried spears or daggers. One had a bundle 
of spears with gold heads and anotlier, silver ones. The women 
attendants seem to ha\^ been mom nearly court ladies than servants. 
Nine of them wore elaborate head-dresses of lapis lazuli and cainelian 
beads, "Spanish combs’ in silver and gold^ ne^ces, and bracelets. 
There w^ere also two four-wheeled wagons with the bones of the 
oxen which drew them srill between the shafts and those of rite 
drivers beside them. Amongst the other bodies ky many striking 
objects, such as two enormous harps heavily inMd and decorated 
with bulls' heads in gold and lapis. Inside the actual vaulted tomb 
there v™ very little left, since it had been plundered in antiquiiy. 
How this had happened was explained when Woolley mvesriguted 
the neighbouring tomb of Shnbad. 

Shubad’s vault wss buih beride that of Ahatgl, but in this ca^ 
the Meatli pit" with its human sacrifices was situated above and 
extended over the vault of the tomb next door. The workmen dlg- 
the shaft li?d encountered the stonework of Abarp's tomb and 
evidently could not resist breaking into it and rifting its contents. 
Afterwnids the hole in the fioor of the "death pit^ wa$ concealed by 
placing over it a great wooden chest containing all Shubad's 
clothes. 

Tlie array of skeletons Jn Shubad^s tomb was very impressive 
indned- Th^ were five soldiers, tm court ladies, and a beautifully 
decorated chariot, tills dmc pulled by two i^ild asses. There were 
even traces of their liarness and a copper rein-ring tlirough which 
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the reins had passed surmounted bv a charming little 6gure of a 
donkey in gold alloy. Here also there were intei^ting objects evi- 
dendy in everyday use at the time—inlaid gaming boardsj 
such as chisels and saws and a long gold tube such as was used for 
drinking wine out of a deep jar. There was a great pile of offering 
—mostly consisting of eadng and drinking vessels ma^ of gold, 
silver, copper, or coloured stone. Ih this case the vault itwtf was 
iindisturhed and more valuable objects lay about inside in A list of 
them really reads very much like the catalogue in an auedon at 
Christie’s; 

A set of silver vessels consisting of a shallow platter, a jug with tall 
neck and long spout and a number of slender silver lujnbleis wsted one 

inside the other. i i- i 

A tumbler in gold, fluted and chased, with a flu led feeding bowl, 

3 cfaiiliaa and a plain oval bowL 

Two magnificent lions* heads in silver. 

The head of a cow in silver. 

Two silver tables for offerings. 

Silver lamps and two pairs of imiadon cockle-shdls in gold, each 
containing different cofimetica, 

and so on. Two female attendants were beside the bier on which the 
queen herself lay in all her finery, holding the gold cup to h^ Ups, 
In addition to the elaborate headdress reconatructed in the Bntisn 
Museum, she had with her a spare diadem made of white leather 
covered witli lapis beads aud support^ a of animals 

—gazelles, bulls, goats, etc., and a fringe of gold leaves. 

In the third and largest ‘death pit' the ritual sacrifices had assumed 
the proportions of a massacre. The ht>dies of six men-servants and 
no less than sixty-eight women were laid in regular rows acr^s the 
floor — the heads of one row lying on the legs of the next. of 
ihis shambles one little human detail emerged* One of the maids-m- 
waiting had been late for her own funeral. Having no time to put 
on her sUver hair-ribbon like the rest, she pushed it sdll roUed up 
into her pocket, where Woolley found it five thousand years later. 

Most of the other expedirions which came to Iraq during tlicse 
early years after the first world war were equally preoccupied with 
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Sumerian The Deuisck-Orimi: G^seUsc&aft bad obtained 

a concession for the final excavation of Warka and ’w^ere meticulously 
plamting Sumerian and pre-Sumerian temples. The Frendi at Kish 
had a Sumerian piilace and cemetery, and Ajnericans at Farali (ancient 
Shuruppak), buildings of the same period* In 19^9 jairues Henry 
Bxeasted's Oriental Jnstirute of Chicago, which owed its creation to 
rile generosity of ]. D. Rockefeller, Jnr., extended its new field 
activities to Iraq. A cottcession was first obtained for die completion 
of Botta and Place's work at Khorsabad, but in 195 J this was ex¬ 
tended to a group of Sumerian cities in the Diyalah area east of 
Ba^d^d. Under the very able direcdon of Dc, iL Frankfort, 
Sumerian shrines at Tell Asmar, Khafajah, and Tell Ajrab were soon 
yielding a great volume of sculpture, nothing like which had been 
seen since the Gudea statues from L^ash astonished the art world 
half a century before. 

But while all this excavating was in progress, archaeologists were 
again occupied wiih the problem of origins. Who were these 
Sumeriiins, and what was tiie background of tlieir prectxuous in¬ 
genuity? Was their culture evolved in soutlilraq from theheginningj 
or was it imported from elsewhere during some early migration. 
Following the German ejtainple at Ashur, it therefore became the 
fashion, when a Sumerian building had been excavated, planned and 
properly recorded, to sink a shaft beneath it, penetrating stage by 
stage through the accumulated debris of earlier occupations, imril 
evenruatly the original clean soil of die delta was reached- Each 
stage produced characteristic pottery and other evidence to dis¬ 
tinguish it from that above and bdow, and when the soundings of 
this sort at Ur, Warka, Kish, and elsewhere were compared, they 
showed a most striking similarity. In every case three distinct phases 
could be recognized among tlte relics of the pre- or proto-Sumerfam. 
AJl three phases had sufficient features in common to suggest a 
conrinuous and almoist iminierrupted evolution, but they were con¬ 
veniently distingiiisbable, prricularly owing to tlieir contemporary 
fashions of decorating pottery* 

In die fir^t phase a greenish pottery was used with rather beaudfuJ 
designs in black paint. In the second, all painted decoration dis¬ 
appeared and sh'ny burnished vessels were used, wluie in die third, 
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paint reUimed with elaborate geometric designs in two colours. 

But, rneanwhilej tliese simple shaft-soundings Tvere not enough 
lo teach one more Uian a very little about the people who used the 
pottery. So the next logical stage in the investigation was to take 
eadi phase in rum and look for the site of a village or to^Tt dating 
from that period and never again occupied afterw'ards* This proved 
to be possible- 

First of all Sir Leonard Woolley discovered that the site of AI 
'Ubaidg where Hall had unearthed his Sumerian temple^ actually 
represented a settlement or village corresponding to phase one, 
Herc the first arrivals in south Iraq had built themselves reed-huts 
on the fertile islands which were bej^nning to appear in die marshes 
of the drying delta. Everywhere among their hut^ he found the 
greenish pottery with the black designs, which had sufficiently close 
parallels with pottery found at sites like Susa, in the Persian moun- 
rains, to suggest that the people who made it had descended into 
Iraq from the Iranian highlands. So phase one, for wnant of a better 
name, came to be called after the litdc mound—^AJ TJhaid. 

Meanwhile, the Germans, who were working ai Warka on the 
other side of the Euphrates, liad found a part of their site where 
phase two was represented by buildings on the surlace. So phase 
two c^me to be known as the Unik Period (Umk being the more 
correct spelling of the Biblical Erech). The ctilmre which these 
hiiildmgs represented showed a most definite advance on WbolUy*s 
marsh-dwellers of phase one, who seemed now to be endched by 
an influx of new people from Anatolia. For one things fine temples 
w^ere now built of mud-brick and decorated with a peculiar kind of 
mosaic. Writing appears for the first time, and primitive pictographs 
are insedbed w ith a stylus on day tablets and signed with a carved 
cj^linder^sed. Also there is the beginnings of relief-sculpture in 
which die fully-fledged Sumerians afterwards excelled. 

Finally, Profe^or Langdon of Oxford foiiind a site near Kish 
called Jamdat Nasr, where phase three represented on the sur¬ 
face by a temple and graves containing painted jars with distinctive 
geometrical designs in cw^o colours, which again seemed to suggest 
a second immigration from Persia* Here the arts of building, sculp¬ 
ture, and writing w.'^ere yet fortlier advanced, and the srage w^ 
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almost compIeEelv set for the bepivniiigs of the Sumerian dynasties. 

There appeared to be no dehnJte point in the sequence rfeeribed 
abovCj at which it could be said tJiac characteristically SumeriaiiL 
culture first arrived. The elements of it were in fact already to be 
detected among the marsh-dwellers of the A] ^Ubaid phasej and tt 
seemed likely that it was among them thijt it had first btrgun to 
crj^stallize* It could thus be said that the evolution ot our pre¬ 
cociously cultured Sumerians wss parallel to and contemporary with 
the first appearance of the aEu^ial plain, which is now south Iraq, 
from beneath the receding head of the Persian Gulf during tlie fourth 
millenium 

And so in the late nineteen-thirties the search for origins continued 
—^no longer in south Iraq, because it had now been carried back to 
a period when th* sea reached to a point many miles north of modem 
Baghdadi So interest was next focused on sites in the Mosul 
One of the first fruits of the renewed investigation was the discov^erj' 
of a new and brilliant painced-pottery culture^ which extended fifom 
the Tigris w'estwards id the Mediterranean long before 4CSG0 b-C- 
This was called Toll Hakf, because it was first found by Biiron Mm 
von Oppenbdm in a mound of that name near the source of die 
Khabur river^ The beaurifiil polychrome vessels Tvhich were made 
at this period were now found by the British Museum at Arpachiyah 
near Nineveh and by Americans at Tepe GavTa beyond Kliotsabad^ 
And still it was dear, from the vesy advanced degree ot civilization 
w^hich went with it, thai one was still nowhere near the begitming. 

In 1931 Campbell Thompson, who was now working for the 
British Museum at Nineveh, decided to make a determined effort to 
find something earlier. Starting beneath the foundations of an 
Assyrian temple in the centre of the Kuyunjik mound, he proceeded 
to dig a deep shaft from the surface down to virgin soil. From this 
shaft, as lie descended stage by stage, came pottery^, cylinder-seals, 
beads, and even sculpture representing all the successive pliases of 
Iraq’s history. Passing through the Assyrian, Babylonian, Akkadian 
and Sumerian periods be reached the phases three, two, and one 
pottery of the south, and beneath it the brilUanily decorated jars 
of Tell Halafi By this time he was seventy feet beneath the surface^ 
and the shaft, which had started fairly large, had gradually been 
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reduced by the spiral staircase round it to an inadequate Utde pit 
about two metres square. So that all he xttas able to recover from 
the two or three metres remaining above virgin soil was a handful 
of potshenls decorated with peculiar scratched desigins never before 
seen^ and from 1931 until 1943 these eleven sherds remained the only 
clue to the culture of the earltest-*known villageis of Iraq. 

As has already been explained, the above is only the briefest 
possible summary of the trend of ardiaeological research in Iraq 
berween wars. No reference has been made to those expeditions 
whose investigations were concerned with periods outside the mam 
stream of historical resear ch—^Americans, for i nstance, ai Khorsabad, 
exploring a great walled area of temples and public buildings, un¬ 
detected by Botta and Pbee; at Tell 'Omar, excavating the capital 
of the Sdeucid Emperors—these and others have been mosi ade¬ 
quately recorded elrewhere and would over-cotnplicaie the theme 
of this narrative. One must turn rather to examine a most striking 
characterisric now at last observable in the work of all these expedi¬ 
tions, namely, die perfection of scientific method. 

A good example of the conscientious respect with which andent 
sires were now treated by the new generation of archaeologists, is 
afforded by Sir Leonard WooUe/s approach to the excavanon of 
Ur. It is a little known feet that he first discovered the famous 
flo>'a] Cemetery within a few weeks of starting to dig in 1921. That 
it was not acruily excavated until four years later was due entirely 
to his professional scruples- As he says himself: 

In the first place our diggers we-e raw and dninsy, and for the clearing 
of a cemetery skilled labour is essential; agjarn we were ourselves new to 
the country and had not had dme to secure proper influence over the 
men, for whom the temptation of small gold objecis was inesistible. - - . 
But the dedudvE argument for postponing work on the graves was this; 
very lit tle indeed was known of Mesopotamian archaeology, so litde that 
the objects ftoin thpa* graves were vaguely dated by such authorities as 
I could consult to the Neo-Babylonran, or, as muEe probable^ to the 
Persian period, and though 1 could form no altemarive theory T felt that 
this was doubrful in the extreme. . . - The mote rich the cemetcrv' 
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promised to be, tbe more Decessary was it to leave it alone undl external 
evidence had g^ven us a tooie or less definite chronology,^ 

By wlioi the excavation of the Sumerian graves was finally 
undertaken, all this had changed. Woolley had by that time adapted 
}iis already considerable knowledge of excavating technique to tlie 
peculiar condirions of Ml^opotaraia, and was able to treat the fragile 
contents of the graves with the extreme delicacy and ingenuity which 
they called for. His skilled workmenj with the remarkahk versatility 
characteristic of some Arabs, had quickly mastered the intricate 
processes of preservation with wax and plaster, and under the super¬ 
vision of Woolley himself and his brilliantly competent Syrian fore- 
man, were equal to the almost unbelievable feat^ of craftsmanship 
wliich wGie required o f them. A complete an d elaborate female head¬ 
dress of gold and precious stones could be removed from the crushed 
skull which It covered, without disturbing the arrangement of ihe 
gold ornaments or the order of the beads. Alternatively the whole 
head with its adornment still in place, could be removed mtact on a 
bed of plaster and sobsequendy exhibited in a museunL A gigantic 
harp, whose skeleton and sounding-UiX bad completely perished, 
leaving only the thousands of fragments of coloured mosaic with 
whidi it was ornamented, could be preserved without lasing the 
shape or patterr^ and if necessary reconstructed. In one case such 
3 harp, ornamented only with a copper bull's bead and one mosaic 
panel, had completely perished; yet the impression which it had left 
in the ground could be filled with liquid plaster and the exact shape 
thus recovered. 

These random examples are perhaps enough to suggest the skill 
required in the new-style excavating. The dating of the graves Itad 
already largely been established by an equally ingenious process of 
linking archaeolo^cal data and inscriptions. 

Woolley's painstaking research and methodical recording w^ere 
all the more creditable in view of the somewhat inadequate financial 
backing which such expeditions sometimes received. Unfortunately, 
it ft'as still a chaiacteristic of most European mstitutions tliat they 
appeared to grudge every p^ny beyond the absolute mini mum 


* Woolley, Ut Kxt^aiims II. The JCd^b/ London 1934, p. 6. 
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necessary to keep their espediiions in the field. Even this was some¬ 
times only made possible by an additional vote from some generous 
private individuaL The lesult was a tradition, particularly in Ei^sh 
camps, of personal austerity and discomfort, as the only altemadve 
to over-economy and improvisation in the actual field work, Tn the 
early nineteen-thirties this circumstance was sharply emphasized by 
the arrival in the field of better equipped and more heavily subsidized 
expeditioDs sponsored by the richer American universities. Notable 
among these was Gticaga's Oriental Institute, which was now 
engaged in estabKsliing a chain of elaborate research stations 
throughout the Near and Middle East, In a changing world, James 
Henry Breasted's conception for the institute of which he had be¬ 
come director was, to say the least of it, abreast of the times. It 
accorded with and even anticipated improvements in communica¬ 
tions and security which were then beginning to appear and have 
since more completely matenalized. These esca voting establishments 
need no longer be envisaged as groups of intrepid ejqplorers braving 
the perils and hardships of a savage country in the cause of science. 
They were to be research centres of Western character, established 
in these countries with the collaboration and protection of tile local 
govemnient. There seemed no reason to suppose thattlielr efficiency 
would be impaired by provision of the equipment and amenities 
enjoyed by similar institutions in America, Chicago House at Luxor, 
with its quiet libtarv and gardens, became a pleasant outpost of the 
academic world, as well as an ideal setring for deliberate research. 
At Megtddo, a kite balloon was used for accumie verricaJ photo¬ 
graphy, while at Tell forty miles east of Baghdad, a desert 

station with fully equipped photogiaphic studio and laboratory pro¬ 
vided a centre for the excavation of a whole group of most productive 
Sumerian sites, a score of nules from the nearest modem settkment. 

Ii may well be imagined that such new-£ingled developments in 
the field caused some raising of eyebrows in circles where vocational 
austerity was stUl the order of the day. This was matclied among 
the Americans by a sort of diffident incomprehension. In fact, die 
lean and bearded figure of the traditional archaeolo^st with his field- 
boots and solar topee, was, to die new generation, no less incon¬ 
gruous a figure than that which the hatless and bare-kneed American 
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presented to the elderly French or German professor. There is little 
doubt, however^ that each generation in the end came to leam some¬ 
thing from the odier, and that the archaeologist of the future mil 
hen^t from the experience of both. 

Certainly no one could liave accused the Chicago excavators in 
Iraq of failing in patiencaB or neglecting any device, however intri¬ 
cate, for recovering sdentific information. At Khaiajah, one of the 
Diy'alah sites, a flat area of ground rising only a few feet above the 
plain was found to represent the remnants of an important Sumerian 
temple. It built of the small, irregular mud-bricks associated 
with the early dynasties^ but its mins had been so eroded by wind 
and water that the greater part of the buildings remained standing 
only two brick-corn^ high. Mr. P. Dclougaz, who was in diarge 
of this section of the Tell Asmar excavations, decided that in order 
to jnecover the phn, it would be necessary to articulate every single 
brick, in a manner w^hich the Germans had found effective at Warka- 
This great labour was clieerfuUy undertaken with no prospect of 
compensadon in the form of removable objects. In itself^ how'ever, 
it was enrirely suoce^fid. A group of Arab craftsmen were employed 
in the very delicatte process of chipping away the dried-mud 
surface covering the bricks. The chips themselves liad to be 
removed by blowing; and for this purpose Delou^z imtalled 
portable cylinders of compressed air. Gradually the pattern of 
the bricks gave the outline of walk, and the walls formed iliem- 
selves into buildings. By the end of the second season's a 

complete and remarkable plan had been recovered.^ 

Approached by a staircase on one side was a square platform upon 
whose summit the principal shrine must have stood- Before it was 
a wide courtyard filled with pedestals for offerings and curious ritual 
w^cer-basLns^ Grouped around this wns accommodation of various 
sorts for the priests, and the whole prednee was enclosed and pro¬ 
tected by a double fordfreation of buttressed walls, artar^ed in a 
perfect ovaL As has already been said, no single part of these 
buildings remained standing more than a few inches above the 
ground; yet, save in oo^ point where the trial trench of an earlier 
excavator had cut through the brickwork without detecting them, 
' Sec Delotigat, Tkt Tmpk Oval ai KAafdjaAf Chicago 19^40, frontispiece- 
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every scrap of infonnation which they were able to afTord was 
successfully recovered. In the end the process of cleaning had be¬ 
come so skilful and meticuious that, in the courtyard before the 
shrine, Delougaz sras able to reveal and photograph footn^ks of 
men and animals. At one point, even, one could detect the imprint 
left in the mud five thousand years ago by the hooft of a large ram, 
and die slipping feet of a herdsman trying to restrain him. 

A more practical result of this investigation was to follow, l^iic- 
ing the close similarity between tbe remnants of tbe square platform 
inside the Khafajah Oval and that of the contemporary Nin-Hatsag 
Temple, which Hall found at Al 'Ubaid in 1918, Delougaz undertook 
a short re-examination of the latter site. After a few days work, 
with his team of skilled men, he was able to trace out an o^l 
endostuc-waU almost exaedy resemhling his o^ at KhaEiah.^ 
Qeaily such work as this would be impossible without ample time 
and sufficient funds, nor would it be practicable for an excavator 
seeking a mavitn nm of portable antiquities. It is quoted here as a jusD- 
fication, if any be needed, of the American standards of research. 
May one not be allowed to hope that foujtdatioiis such as the 
Oriental Institute wil 4 if necessary, survive even the private fortunes 
which endowed thenL 

* Delotigaz In the founial VoL V, Pari i, Spring 


Chapter Fourteen 
EPILOGUE 


S Oj m the fiml. years before ibe second world war, tile work of 
foreign excavators in Iraq came temporarily to an end. Sir 
Leonard Woolley*5 little eKpedidou house ac Ur had been 
closed since 1931- In 1934 Dr. Parrods party of sckntisis from the 
Louvre, on the point of transferring their activities from TeUoh to 
andcitt Larsa, were diverted to Tell Hariri in Syria, where the muis 
of Mari had revealed an astonishing outpost of Sumerian culture. 
Malfowan, too, after his brilliant discoveries at Arpachiyah, had 
moved the British Museum camp across the frontier to the Khahur 
district, w'hile in 1937 the Chicago Institute, now committed to a 
term of laborious and cosdy publicattoa, had rehnquished tlieir one 
remaining concession at Khafajah to Pennsylvania. After a final sea¬ 
son both there and at Tepe Gawra, the Umvenrity Museum also 
abandoned the field- Last of all, in the spiingof 1939 the Germans at 
Warka packed up their camp with an ajr not so much of finality as 
of confident andcipation that they would return under new 
conditions. 

All this might indeed have meant the total suspension of archaeo¬ 
logical work in Iraq for an indefinite number of years; but it 
not, as it proved, to be so. Soon after the termination of the Mandate 
and Iraq's admission to the League of Nations as an independent 
state, Mr. Sidney Smith, who, as Director of Antiquiti^ had already 
contributed some years of consdentious work to the unelfore of the 
Department, was recalled to England to tepLce the late Dr. H* R. 
Hall in the British Museum. His place was taken hy Saty Beg ah 
Haiiri, an ex-minister in the Arab Government and a welLknown 
educational authority. Subject to the advice of Du Julius Jordan, 
one of the excavators of Babylon and Warka, Saty Beg remained in 
charge of the Department of Antiquities until 1941* During th^ 
years great strides were made in increasing its scope beyond the 
limited functions of a purely administrative body, and the educational 
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potenoalides both of the Museum and of the country’s standing 
manumeiits came to be more fully exploitedi 

In die TMrwly created state of Iraq, as in fact throughout the Arab 
world, these were the days of restless nationalism and the attention 
of the young was rightly bemg directed to the nation’s peculiar 
historical heritage, partly as. a corrective to inchscriniinate westemi- 
ratiom It was not therefore surprising that in the Antiquities 
Department some emphasis should now he placed on Islamic relies, 
and in particular on such scanty remains as were still to be found 
testi^ing to the greatness of the ’Abbasid Caliphate. In this way 
much-nc^ed care came to be bestowed on the ancient buildings of 
Baglidad, nrhile precious architectural relics were collected from 
shrines in the remoter parts of the country, whose ruinous state was 
beyond repair. Furthermore, in 1936 eacavations were undertaken 
for the first time by the Iraq Government itself, not at first on a 
pre-lslamic site, but in the ruins of the ‘Omayyad capital of Wasit- 
Later this work w'as ejctended to the vast 'Abbasid city of Samaria, 
to Tekrii and various other Moslem sites. At first diese excavations 
were hampered by lack of technically skilled personnel to conduct 
them. But by 1939 two Iraqi students returned from America, where 
they had graduated in archaeology at the University of Chicago, 
Other young men in the Depiurment had by now obtained valuable 
practied experience while serving as government inspectors with 
various foreign expeditions, and the material thus existed for the 
formation and training of a competent excavating team. Nothing 
could have more adequately fulfilled the hopes and aspirations of 
Gertrude Bell and those others who laboured to set the Department 
on its feet than the development which now took, place* It lA'as as 
though the mantle of DFesiem scientists had temporarily fallen upon 
the youth of the country itself, and its chall en ge been soberly 
accepted. 

Early in 1940 the firs t full-scale government excavation v.'as under¬ 
taken on a pre-historic site called Tell 'Uqair, fifty miles south of 
Baghdad. A sensational discovery was made. This mound repre¬ 
sented the well-preserved remains of a temple dating from the 
proto-Sumerian period and its walls were covered with painted 
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frescoes, Iti publicdaon two y«ir5 later in Chicago^ was tlie first 
indmaiion to aichaeologjsts to their waxtime diaspora that m Iraq 
at leastcsjcavadotisw^ere in progress* In the years wluchfollowed, 
odier sites w^ere selected for excavation to such a way diar the periods 
which they represented should fall into sequence and ei^enmally 
cover the ’whole panorama of Mesopotanaian history- The training^ 
of staff was thus greatly facilitated, and by 1943 dieif standard o± 
competent could be considered equal to that of most Western 
expeditions. It was under these circumstances that the site called 

Hassunah was discovered* ^ 1, 

As early as 1918 Professor Garrod had found in the Kurdish 
mountains traces of pelaeDlithic man. But a prodigious gap esdsied 
betw’een these cave-dwellers of the Mousterian and Aitngnjcian 
periods and the setded agricultural communities of Tell Halaf and 
Saraarra, with their evidence of copper-smelting and other advanced 
processes^ Working at Nineveh in NhjUowans as has already 

been menrioned, found todicadons of a culture preceding Samar^ 
but at such a depdi beneath die surfacs that Htde evidence of its 
character could be recovered- Tw^enty miles south of Nineveh^ at 
Hassunahjthe Department now discovered a little mound ’^^hose sur¬ 
face, amidst the grass and flowers, was Uttered with broken hrag-^ 
meats of dus pre-Samarra pottery. Its seven metres qf superimpos^ 
settlements in ^t ended on the surface at almost the exact point 
beyond which die great pit at Nineveh had been unable to poneirate- 
During the months tliat the mound w'as under excavation die 
horizon of pre-history once more recced sev^eral emturies- Re¬ 
vealed in the simplest terms of archaeological evidence a new' 
and earliest cliapter in the histoty of what may reasonably be called 
civilized mam As a nomad he had first ventured out from the 
moiincuns on to these grassy uplands above the Tigris. Here at the 
jimctiDn of two streams he bad first camped and remained long 
enough to reap a store of wild barley. In the loisrest stratum at 
Hassunati ’ft ere tire ashes of hJscamp-fireSj and grouped around them 
the simple paraphernalia of hb household-—flint-weapons, bone 
implements^ and the first crude pottery vessels* At the next sfeige 
he had learnt to sow as w’ell as maps and his nomadic habits w^ere 
' Journal of Nior Studies^ ’Vol. TI, 2- 
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foreotten. Primitive adobe houses began to appear, and the ira- 
proved pottery was ornamented with painted designs. Near the stir- 
Le was a well-built village with the practical economy oi an agn- 
cultural coromimitV almost completely developed. ^®ty censes 
later the modem village of Hassunah is nm on much the same hues. 

The discovery of Hassunali makes a fitting end to dus stocy of 
Mesopotamian exploradon. For in archaeology the el^dadon o 
the country’s Iiistoty has m some sense been reversed. The wntmgs 
of the Assyrians and Babylonians led to the discovery of the 
Sumerians and Aihadians. But the search for the rioter origins, oi 
the Sumerians themselves and thdr predecessors Im now reac c 
a point beyond which it seems impossible to pass with any cc^ty- 

Meanwhile the world is once more at peace, and ^ way is open 
for a new generation of diggers to enrich and amplify the residts of 
prerious researdi. They wiU no longer have the role of ^plorers 
in a neglected and half-savage country, but ^ find working con- 
dtrionsditde different from those at home. They 
fimt time be able to benefit from the collaboration of their locally- 

born colleagues. 


Tlie British Residency in Ba^idad changed its quarters more dian 
once during the early years of the present cent^ - s O' 
Embassy building, which stands on ^ vest bank of ^e ii^s, 
there is a vestibule which serves as a miniature pom^t ga lery. ere 
a, a Blanct <«« may see the »-hole ag2 of British mposeMom^ 
fiist in Turkish Arabia and later in the kingdom of Iraq. Here is 
Ri ch, the first great orientalis t, with his look of sober ^pons i ty, 
Tavlof, the recluse, in his library of Arabic books and i^uscnptsi 
Rawlinson, the soldier-scholar, absoriwd in the enigma of cuneiform 
writing; Tweedie, whose interest was divided be^een the men 
the horses of Arabia; and others whose nam« have been omitted 
from these pages. Their faces are summoned fmm the past a com¬ 
pany of witnesses to Great Britain s oentury-Iong association wi 
Imq in the realm of culture. Facing them in striking counterpomi 
are the High Commissioners and Ambassadors of more recent 
men whose concern was for the welfare of the modem stale, and 
whose preoccupation with its future transcended ir interest in i 
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pasL And always between the two groups stands, in one’s inta^- 
nation, the figure of Gertrude Bell, who alone watched the transition 
from bondage and retrospection to this new freedom, and to whose 
clear vision the tradition of Mesopotamian research owes its 
perpetuation in a new form. 
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